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PRESIDENTS REPORT 10 
(7th ANNUAL, CONVENTION 


James C. Petrillo Reviews Varied Activites of 


the President’s Office 


in His Annual Report 





To the Delegates of the Forty-seventh 
Annual Convention: 


S President of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, now finishing 
my second year, I naturally receive 

many invitations to attend State Confer- 
ences, installations of officers and anniver- 
saries of many locals. I am sorry to say 
that I could not accept even one invita- 
tion since the last Convention, not because 
I did not want to, but because the business 
of the Federation did not permit me to do 
so. I mention this because I am desirous 
of informing the locals that invited me 
that all of them received the same treat- 
ment. I am looking forward to the time 
when I will be in a position to attend at 
least some of the State Conferences. 

I have held many meetings with book- 
ing agents, employers of musicians, travel- 
ing band leaders, and local union officials, 
on matters of interest to the Federation. A 
detailed report on all this would be prac- 
tically impossible. The President’s office 
was responsible for the adjustment of 
many controversies which had arisen be- 
tween employers and locals affiliated with 
the Federation. 

The President’s office had many irons in 
the fire which I believed would promote 
the interests of our membership in gen- 
eral, but when we were attacked by Japan, 
and were really involved in the war, many 
of these had to be dropped, for what we 
can do in peace time we could not do in 
war time. Surely the delegates must real- 
ize this. The progress I had in mind, 
therefore, was very much retarded. Shortly 
after war was declared, President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor sum- 
moned all the A. F. of L. International 
Presidents to Washington for a meeting 
which I attended, accompanied by my 
assistants, Thomas Gamble and Edward 
Canavan. At that meeting it was wiani- 
mously voted that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record in following a 
non-strike policy. This pledge was made 
to the President of the United States. The 
President, who has always been friendly to 
labor, knew that this pledge could be kept, 
only if the employer would be cooperative 
and do his part in helping every one con- 
cerned under the unusual conditions exist- 
ing throughout the entire world at this 
te. The follow a non-strike 
policy was necessary because, as you all 
know by reading the newspapers, legisla- 
tion which some of our Congressmen and 
Senators were trying to put through in 
Washington, would have meant disaster 
to the entire labor movement. While I am 
writing this report they are still trying to 
pass legislation that would deprive the 
laboring man of the rights for which he 
has so zealously fought for the past fifty 
years. Whether or not they will be suc- 
cessful is a matter which we will find out 
in the near future. 


vote to 





When the rumor was spread—and I 
speak now of OUR particular business— 
that there would be no more strikes called 
by the American Federation of Musicians, 
for the duration of the war, some of our 
employers took advantage of the situation 
thus created and started to reduce orches- 
tras, lower wages, and even attempted to 
lower working conditions in many of our 
radio stations. I specifically say radio sta- 
tions, because, up to this writing, a few 


G. BERT 
of those employers were the only ones to 
take advantage of the situation. This con- 
dition developed to a point where it be- 
came necessary for the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians to take a firm stand, and 
in some instances we were forced to with- 
draw services of musicians from the radio 
This will be outlined in detail 
further on in my report. 


stations. 
This definitely 
Was not an unpatriotic action on our part, 
as we are not a defense industry; and the 
winning of the war did not depend on the 
uninterrupted maintenance of these few 
stations that were abusing the Federation 
because of our patriotic stand. 


The delegates are no doubt acquainted 
with the fact that, from time to time, I 
have placed important notices on the front 
page of the International Musician. These 
notices were printed in our monthly paper 
because I deemed it my duty to keep the 
membership fully informed at those times 
when it would do them the most good, 
rather than have them wait eight or nine 
months to receive this information in the 


President’s report. I cannot see any harm 
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G. BERT HENDERSON DIES 
AT CHESTER CONFERENCE 
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in placing important notices in the Inter- 
national Musician prior to writing the 
President’s report. On the contrary, I 
believe it is to the best interests of the 
Federation to do so. 


CANNED MUSIC 


Several resolutions on canned music of 
all descriptions were introduced at the last 
Convention. The Convention referred all 
the Exccutive 
3oard. In connection with same, the Inter- 
national Executive Board held a special 
meeting on canned music resolutions in 
Chicago last September. At the next Con- 
vention I will acquaint the delegates with 
the findings of the Board and their reac- 
tions, as well as my own, on the entire 
canned music situation. 


¢ 1 _ a 1 
ol them to flict ibaUiOlal 


Following appeared in the August issue 
of the International Musician: 

Under date of July 10, 1941, the follow- 
ing telegram was sent to the President of 
the United States by the President of the 
Federation: 





(Continued on Page Twenty-one) 














Assietont to President Stricken With Heart 
Attack While Attending Pa.-Del. Conference 


George Bartley Henderson, affectionately known as “Bert” through- 
out the length and breadth of the Federation, suffered a heart attack 
while attending the Pennsylvania-Delaware Conference of Musicians in 
Chester, Pa., cn Saturday, May 16, and passed away at the Crozer Me- 
morial Hospital in that city on Sunday evening, May 17. 


Bert was born in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, on April 8, 1890. He 
received his education in the schools of his native city. In 1914 he joined 
the Toronto Musical Protective Association and was active as a pianist- 
orchestra leader in that city for 16 years. 


In 1915 he was appointed 

Secretary and shortly there- 
after elected Vice-President of the Local. 
He President in 1926 and 
served in that capacity until 1931 when 
he was appointed assistant to 
Joseph N. Weber. Bert attended his first 
convention as a delegate from Local 149 in 
1923 at St. Louis, Mo. In 1927, at Balti, 
more, Md., he was elected Canadian 
member of the International Executive 
Board, succeeding the late David Carey. 
He remained on the Board until his ap- 
pointment as assistant to President 
Weber. Upon his appointment he moved 
his family to New York City, where he 
resided in Jackson Heights. He was sery- 
ing as assistant to President James C. 
Petrillo at the time of his untimely de- 
mise. 


Assistant 


was elected 


President 


Bert was an honorary life member of 
Local 149, Toronto, as well as honorary 
member of many other locals, which he 
had so ably assisted in various contro- 
versies. 

When attending the Pennsylvania-Dela- 
ware Conference in Chester, Pa., on May 
16, he was seized with a heart attack. 
He was removed to the hospital, where 
he failed to respond to treatment, and 
passed away on Sunday evening, with the 
members of his immediate family present. 

Funeral services were held in Toronto, 
Ontario, on May 21. A band of 125 mem- 
bers representing the various bands of 
Local 149 was directed by Captain John 
Slatter. 

Services were conducted by Rev. H. A. 
Berlis, associate minister of the Dover- 
court Road Presbyterian Church, who was 
related to Bert. Rev. Berlis paid him the 
following tribute: 

“Psalm 91. ‘He that dicelleth in the 
secret place of the most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.’ 

“Today we are assembled in the shad- 
ows. The light of our gladness has been 
darkened by the sudden death of a dear 
and intimate friend and colleague. The 
sudden jar of discord has shattered the 
peaceful harmonies of our cheerful rela- 
tionships with Bert Henderson, and 
are Shocked and grieved at this 


we 
unex- 


. pected. beat of the baton of Destiny. 


“But we are comforted by the remem- 
brance of our friend and dear companion 
of life. At least I am privileged today to 
pay tribute to Bert Henderson as I re- 
member him: 

“Bert Henderson was a friendly man: 
He was greatly interested in the welfare 
of others. He would go out of his way 
to do a good turn to others. This feature 
of friendliness led him to his life-work 
in the Musical Protective Association. 
And in that service of friendliness he 
played his last note of life’s music. 

“Bert Henderson was a likable man: 
Everyone who knew him liked him. He 


(Continued on Page Twenty) 
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CONDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 
ISSUED 
A1290—Edward Kaczerski. 





A 1291—Harold Clark. 

A 1292—Samuel Johnson. 

A 1293—Herman M. Miller. 

A 1294—Dorothy Adelphi Norworth. 


A 1295—Mary Small. 


A 1296—Rube Demerest. 
A 1297—Rodest Jackson. 
A 1298—Henry Gentile. 


A 1299—Lee G. Scott. 

A 1300—Harry Kenneth Franklin. 
A 1301—Fred W. Mascoe. 

A 1302—George B. Mounts. 

A 1303—Kolia Negin. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 

Local 129, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Ernest LaRouche, 35 Lower 

Local 195, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Walter Korzinek, P. O. Box 293. 

Local 201, LaCrosse, Wis.—Secretary, 
I. W. Peshak, 119 North 3rd St. 

Local 251, Indiana, Pa.—Acting Secre- 
tary, L. D. Campbell, East Pike. 

Local 263, Bakersfield, Calif. — Presi- 
dent, Lawrence Foster, 1315 Tenth St. 

Local 360, Renton-Auburn, Wash.—<Act- 
ing President, Fred Thurston. 

Local 369, Las Vegas, 
Charles EK. Barbee. 

Local 440, New Britain, Conn.—Presi- 
dent, Paul Cianci, Brandegee Lane, Berlin, 
Conn. 

Local 448, Hannibal, Mo.- 
George Digel, 309 Bird St. 

Local 469, Watertown, Wis.—Secretary, 
Erline Helmke, 1312 Ruth St. 

Local 571, Halifax, N. 5., 
President, Frank Coolen, 1 Third St. 

Local 578, Michigan City, Ind. 
dent, Melvin G. Breining, 502%. 
Secretary, Richard L. 
bash St. 

Local 586, Phoenix, Ariz. — Secretary, 
Charles J. Besse, 421 East Monroe St. 

Local 612, Hibbing, Minn.—Secretary, 
Joe Starck, 2410 Fifth Ave., East. 

Local 644, Corpus Christi, Texas—Sec- 
retary, Terry Ferrell, 2801 Santa Fe. 

Local 658, State College, Miss.—Presi- 
dent, Lee Earl Frashuer, Jr., Box 585; 
Secretary, Jack Aebli, Box 585. 

Local 810, Sidney, Ohio — President, 
Franklin J. Schaefer, 719 Broadway; Sec- 
retary, Fred Betcher. 


President, 
Allen St. 
Secretary, 


Nev.—President, 


- Secretary, 


Canada 





Presi- 
Pearl St.; 
Anderson, 502 Wa- 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS’ 
ADDRESSES 
Local 59, Kenosha, Wis. - 
Wm. J. Ryan, 6427 22nd Ave. 
Local 112, Danville, Va 
Robert F. Cleveland, 603 Main. 
Local 119, Quebec, P. Q., 
retary, M. Fleury, 8 Des Zouaves St. 
Local 275, Port Chester, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Philip Masi, 80 South Regent St. 
Local 369, Las Vegas, Nev.—President, 
Charles E. Barbee, 817 South 2nd St.; See- 
retary, Orin Sims, 817 South 2nd St. 
Local 403, Willimantic, Conn. 
dent, Lewye N. Gerry, 64 South St. 
Local 498, Missoula, Mont.—Secretary, 
James Gregg, 230 Le Vasseur St. 
Local 510, San Leandro, Calif. 
dent, Mike King, 734 Fourth Ave. 
Local 617, Logan, Ohio—Secretary, Vic 
Joyce, Route 1, Nelsonville, Ohio. 


- Secretary, 
Secretary, 


Canada—See- 


Presi- 


Presi- 





OFFICERS OF NEW LOCALS 
Local 194, Abbotsford, Wis. 
Gilbert Copeland, 


President, 
Abbotsford, Wis. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


Pennsylvania - Delaware Conference — 
President, A. Rex Riccardi, 120 North 
18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


erson, N. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM 


The President 


JAMES C. PETRILLO 





FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


B. B. Wills, and his Potomac River 
Line, Inc., Washington, D. C., is declared 
to be Forbidden Territory to all members 
of the A. F. of M. except members of 
Local 161, Washington, D. C. 


The 706 Club, Frank Maglio, Prop., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is declared to For- 
bidden Territory to all members of the 
A. F. of M. except members of Local 8, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 





DEFAULTERS 


James North and Carl Smith, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., are in default of pay- 
ment in the sum of $1,085.72 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. 


Atlanta Woman’s Club, Mrs. Howard 
Patilla, Pres., Atlanta, Ga., is in default 
of payment in the sum of $220.00 due 
members of the A. F. of M. 








H. H. Bolick, Megr., Lafayette Hotel, 
Clinton, Ia., is in default of payment in 
the sum of $80.00 due members of the A. 
F. of M. 





Johnny Apt, Salina, Kans., is in default 
of payment in the sum of- $65.10 due 
members of the A. F. of M. 


Club Elwood, John Elwood, Prop., Pat- 
J., is in default of payment in 
the sum of $22.86 due members of the A, 
F. of M. 


Edward Bell, Club Lincoln, Columbus, 
O., is in default of payment in the sum of 
$284.50 due members of the A. F. of M. 


Pete Athens, Manager, Washington 





Cocktail Lounge, Washington, Pa., is in 
default of payment in the sum of $125.00 
due members of the A. F. of M. 

Mr. Kendall, Manager Holly Wood 


Lodge, Rhinelander, Wis., is in default of 
payment in the sum of $50.00 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. 





REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Mandalay Nite Club, Tucson, Arizona. 
LaJolla Night Club, Tucson, Arizona. 





TO THE OFFICERS AND | 
MEMBERS OF THE 
A. F. OF M. 


| 

Kindly be advised that I will be | 
glad to meet with officers or mem- | 
bers of locals of the Federation, who | 
are closer to Chicago than New York, 
in Chicago by appointment should | 
they desire to have a conference 
with me. 

Up to the present time I have had | 
a number of such meetings. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 











WANTED TO LOCATE 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
one JERRY J. COLLINS, a former mem- 
ber of Local 546, Knoxville, Tenn., who 
plays trumpet and trombone, 36 years old, 
dark complexion, about 6 feet tall and 
weighing 185 pounds, is requested to com- 
municate immediately with National 
Secretary Fred W. Birnbach, 39 Division 

t., Newark, N. J. 





Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
Conditional Member DICK ROGERS 
kindly communicate immediately with 
National Secretary Fred W. Birnbach, 39 
Division St., Newark, N. J. 





Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
one MICHAEL A. GROZDA, last known 
to be at St. Louis, is requested to com- 
municate immediately with the National 
Secretary, Fred W. Birnbach, 39 Division 
St., Newark, N. J. 





J. H. AULGER, operating the Aulger 
Brothers’ Stock Company. Any officer or 
member having any information as to the 
whereabouts of the above will kindly 
notify the undersigned, immediately. 








June, 1942 
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$9 00 EACH 


3 STRENGTHS 









PLASTIC REED FOR 
B> CLARINET 
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The Selmer Goldentone is 
the only plastic reed to win 
top award in the Annual 
Modern Plastics Competition. 
No other plastic reed, regard- 
less of price, can claim that 
distinction! 


Selmer 





Clarinet, alto sax, tenor sax, 
all the same price. 


Also available for alte clari- 
net and bass clarinet .. . 
each $2. 


GOLDENTONE 


PLASTIC REED 





VETERANS 


30 West Washington Street 





Secretary Fred W. 
St., Newark, N. J. 


Birnbach, 39 Division 


Anyone knowing the local number in 
which the following hold membership are 
requested to notify President W. D. Kuhn, 
Local 121, A. F. of M., 205 Elm St., Fos- 
toria, Ohio, immediately: 
Herbert Bell 
Robert Campbell 
Douglas Dauterman 
Ned Freeman 
Gene Klammer 
Norman Knisely 


Dick Manahan 
Rex Ridge 
Robert Speck 
Willie Staub 
Frank Zurlo 
Joe Zurlo 





THE DEATH ROLL 


Atlantic City, N. J., Local 661—-Peter 
Pascale. 

Appleton, Wis., Local 337—Anson Bauer. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—C. Clarence 
Cunningham. 

Baltimore, Md., Local 40— Anthony 
Reiser, 


Binghamton, N. Y., Local 380—Wm. P. 
Reig. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Nicola Gug- 
liotta. 

Chicago, IIl., Local 10—John Holsapple, 
Frank Holton, —_ Kriz, F. V. Nad- 
herny, Leonard J. Silver. 

Los Angeles, calle. Local 47- 
T. Woest, Amedeo Reno. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8 
Reynolds. 

Manitowoc, Wis., 
Wildgrube. 

New York, N. Y., Locai 802—John B. 
Brandt, John Dolan, Jacob Gearhardt, 
Charles Herrmann, Abraham Katzmann 
(Cornet), Johannes Kroeger, Wenzel Ku- 
belka, Henry K. Marks, Saul Nathanson, 


Herman 
Wallace E. 


Local 195 — Robert 


Mathias Pribek, Eugene Salvatore, Frank 
Santisteban, Hugo Schoenfeldt, John 
Topper. 

New Orleans, La., Local 496—Butler 
Rapp. 


Newark, N. J., Local 16—Jacob Terpoos. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26— Maud Tripp 
Brown. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 274—Elmer 
Tunnell. 

Portland, Ore., Local 99—Etta Grether. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424— Alma 
Lovett. 

Renton-Auburn, Wash., Local 360—Jobie 
White. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—H. F. Ken- 
nekd, Monroe P. Feagin. 


“Dedicated to All Soldiers, Sailors and Marines” 


Full Band, 75c 


NEALE WRIGHTMAN PUBLISHERS 


ON PARADE 


Chicago, Illinois 





OLD-TIME MEDLEYS 


= DANCE ARRANGEMENTS 
Large or Small Orchestras 
rox TROTS — WALTZES — RHUMBAS 
IRISH, RUSSIAN, VIENNESE, MINSTREL, Etc. 
Send for Catalogue 
KELMAN Music CORP. 
1674 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








DEAGAN 
MARIMBAS FY r.. 


id's nest. 


INC.., CHICAGO 














J. C. DEAGAN, 





OBOE PLAYERS 


No shortage here. 
best Frejus cane. 





Plenty of reeds from 
Careful workmanship, 
$40 pitch. Send for trial offer. Instru- 
ments overhauled and repaired. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, 


ALFRED A. WALES 
110 Indiana Ave., Providence, R. I. 

















CLARKE’S METHOD FOR 


TROMBONE 


Teaches how to play Trombone 
correctly 


Furnishes a Definite Plan for 
Systematic Practice 


Sent POSTPAID for 82.50 


Pub. by ERNEST CLARKE 


167 East 89th St... NEW YORK 








‘THE LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet, accurate facings, hand-finished Reeds 

A combination for easier blowing, better tone; im- 

rove your —— Prices are reasonable 
Descriptive Price List FREE 

w M. LEW ERENZ 

3016 Texas Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


Refacing. 











Minn., Local 30 — Eldridge 





St. Paul, 
Thompson. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—D. 
Henderson. 


Local 94—Percy Edward 


D’Alesandro, George B. 
Tulsa, Okla., 
Dane. 
Vallejo, Calif., Local 367 
Worcester, 
Hazelhurst. 


Alma Lovett. 
143—-Walter 








Mass., Local 
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ced 
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or write direct... 
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CONTRACTS MUST BE 
EXECUTED TN FULL 


Action Will Be Taken Against Leaders 
and Agents Unless Form B Con- 
tracts Are Filled Out. 


Since the adoption of the Form B en- 
gagement contract by the Federation, we 
have received numerous complaints from 
secretaries of locals which indicate that 
very often the contracts are not properly 
filled out and also that the law regarding 
the filing of contracts, in many instances, 
is not properly observed by leaders and 
booking agencies. 

In order to clarify the situation and 
remove the cause for such complaints, I 
am issuing the following instructions re- 
garding the filing of the Form B Contract, 
and the information that must be con- 
tained therein: 

The face of the contract must be prop- 
erly filled out to show the place of em- 
ployment, and the other data required as 
indicated thereon. On the space which 
reads “Price Agreed Upon”, the price of 
ihe engagement must be stated. In some 
instances contracts filed with locals sim- 
ply read, “Union Scale”. This docs not 
comply with the regulations, as the price 
for the engagement must be stated. In 
cases wWhcre an engagement is taken on 
a guarantee and percentage, the amount 
of the guarantee must be stated (which 
must never be less than union scale), plus 
whatever percentage is agreed upon. 

On the back of the contract are spaces 
on which should be listed the names of 
the musicians, local number, Social Secur- 
ity number and wages. It is absolutely 
imperative that these be properly filled 
out, including the actual wages received 
by the musicians. At the bottom should 
be listed all expenses, including transpor- 





tation and agent's commission, if any. 
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These, together with the list of wages, 
should equal the amount on the face of 
the contract. 

In the absence of a written contract, a 
written statement fully explaining all the 
conditions must be filed with the local in 
whose jurisdiction the engagement is 
played. This is in accordance with Sec- 
tion 9-E of Article XIII, page 139, of the 
By-Laws. You will note that this section 
reads, “that the minimum amount of 
money paid each sideman based upon the 
minimum local scale must be listed.” 

Due to the fact that the Social Security 
tax must be paid on the actual amount 
received by the employees, the Interna- 
tional Executive Board at its meeting in 
Chicago in September, 1941, changed this 
to read, “and the actual amount of money 
paid each sideman.” Before the Social 
Security law was enacted, it undoubtedly 
was sufficient to list the local minimum 
scale, since that was the amount upon 
which the Federation 10 per cent sur- 
charge was based. But now it is neces- 
sary to list the actual amount in order 
that the employer may compute the Social 
Security tax payments. The Federation 
10 per cent surcharge is still based on the 
minimum local scale and is to be paid the 
same as formerly. 

Many secretaries complain that all re- 
quired information is not listed on the 
back of the contracts. Upon referring 
these complaints to the agencies they 
state that they depend upon the leaders 
for supplying this information since they 
may not know what musicians are to be 
on the engagement, as this is entirely 

seat 7 ’ ’ ’ fah ’ an re Van 
WILLETTE LAe ALLOW 1eCURe OL LI ICAU Ss. VatCii 
the leaders say that they do not know who 
the men will be until the night of the 
engagement and, therefore, are not in 
position to furnish the locals with this 
information beforehand. However, there 
is no reason why the information should 
not be available on the evening of the 
engagement and if the representative of 
the local appears on the engagement, he 
should be supplied with this information 
at that time. If no representative ap- 
pears, the information should be imparted 
to the local as soon as possible after the 
engagement. The only information that 
would not be available until the conclu- 
sion of the engagement is in case of a per- 
centage arrangement, in which case it is 
usually impossible to know the amount 
actually due until such conclusion. Ordi- 
narily this does not affect the wages of 





the sidemen and would only apply to the 
leader and in accordance with an opinion 
from General Ansell, is covered by the 
following: 

“The wages as computed of each or- 
chestra member must be included on 
each copy of the contract, including the 
employer's, and each copy must be com- 
pletely filled out at the conclusion of 
the engagement and before the orches- 
tra leaves the premises where the en- 
gagement has been performed, and a 
receipt for the taxes deducted from the 
wages of each orchestra member must 
be secured from the employer at the 
conclusion of such engagement.” 


I believe I have covered in general all 
the phases regarding the filing of con- 
tracts and the information required in 
connection therewith. The Federation has 
expended, in addition to money, much 
time and effort in an endeavor to have a 
proper contract system for our members, 
one of the principal purposes of which is 
to retain and further establish the status 
of leaders as employees, and not as em- 
ployers, which contention many employ- 
ing interests have attempted to have over- 
ruled. Most of our trouble in establish- 
ing this contention is unfortunately due 
to the lack of cooperation on the part of 
many of our leaders who evidently do not 
realize its importance for their own pro- 
tection as well as that of the members 
of their orchestras. In order to carry out 
the policy outlined above, we must insist 
that the leaders and agencies cooperate 
to the fullest extent with the Federation 
and accept notice now that all laws in 
connection with the filing and proper fill- 
ing out of contracts will be strictly en- 
forced. 

I know that you will agree with me that 
the Federation has given enough advice 
and talked enough in this matter. The 
time has now come for action. The sec- 
retaries of our respective locals are in- 
structed to advise the president’s office of 
any leader or agent who will not cooperate 
with the local in whose jurisdiction these 
engagements are played, and upon receipt 
of proper information, charges will be 
immediately preferred against the leader 
and the license of the agency will be 
terminated. 


I am sorry that I must conclude this 
letter in this manner, but the Federation 
has no alternative but to take drastic 
action in the future. 


Fraternally yours, 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 











YW, For longer servichill 
| teuever performance, have your 
instrument repaired and fac- 
tory-reconditioned now by 
Pedler Woodwind Craftsmen. 

| Speedy, dependable service for 

| all makes and models of clarinets, 

\ flutes, oboes and piccolos. Ask 
your Pedler dealer to forw 
your instrument to the factory 
for estimate, or send it direct. 


* PEDLE 


Custombuill Woodieinds 
BUY DEFENSE BONDS 





ELKHART 
INDIANA 
COMPANY 





HOWARD TUNER # 


Special Tuner Lowers Bb Clarinet 
to A Clarinet Pitch 
Other Tuners for various degrees 
of pitch lowering. No faulty 
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MERICA’S position as the center of music culture in the world may 
be won and maintained in two ways: she may make her musical 
culture synonymous with Europe’s—use the latter’s music, con- 

ductors, and soloists exclusively, base each performer’s worth on the 
extent of his European training and fame, conversely disregarding 
home-grown schooling, experience and popularity, or she may develop 
a distinctly American symphonic system, basing advancement, in the 
American way, on innate ability, on training in her own excellent schools 


and on the extent to which the 
artist expresses America in the 
American idiom. 

Musicians from overseas will in this 
ease have their due, too, but it must be 
understood by them and by us, that they 
are to enter into our American way of 
life, learn to relish its peculiar flavor, 
express themselves in so far as possible 
through its idiom, and not seek—as a few 
have done—dogmatically to impress their 
will on it, thus tampering with its inner- 
most structure. 

There is this advantage in having Amer- 
ica develop in her own right: later, when 
Europe emerges dizzy and weak from her 
blood bath and begins beckoning her 
countrymen home, America, even while 
she bids these folk a reluctant farewell, 
will stand sure and untroubled in the 
knowledge that she can pursue her own 
way in her own way, can find expression 
for a mode of feeling and thinking pecu- 
liarly her own. 


New York Philharmonic 

AN altogether fitting close to the 100th 

season of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra was Toscanini’s con- 
ducting of Beethoven’s Eighth and Ninth 
Symphonies in Carnegie Hall on May 3rd. 
What in many a conductor would have 
been a great personal triumph was for 
him but the natural outcome of his pene- 
trating and passionate zeal, his contempt 
for compromise, his insatiable striving 
for perfection. The listeners found in this 
profound consecration expression of the 
qualities most needed in these times of 
mortal stress. 

In its Centennial Season the New York 
Philharmonic gave 119 concerts. Eleven 
conductors directed 189 works by 88 com- 
posers. The attendance totaled 284,907, 
30,000 more than in the previous season. 
Marshall Field, president of the Society, 
announced that not only was the season’s 
deficit paid, but that $20,000 was left over 
from the Maintenance Fund. 

The orchestra’s current policy of guest 
conductors will be followed in the season 
of 1942-43. Toscanini will conduct the 
first six concerts. Others engaged to 
direct are Bruno Walter, Artur Rodzin- 
ski, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Fritz Reiner and 
John Barbirolli. 


Stadium Concerts 

TADIUM CONCERTS, Inc., has its an- 

niversaries, too, attested by the Jubi- 
lee Season beginning June 17th of this 
year. Though the series has widened in 
scope and risen in standard during its 
span of twenty-five years, from war to 
war, Chairman Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heim still keeps the admission price at the 
original low levels, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
$1.00. To make up the difference between 
budget and box office intake an annual 
guarantee fund of $50,000 is necessary. 
Half this amount has already been raised. 
The other half is confidently expected 
from a large-hearted public which has 
never failed to support the Stadium series. 
In its capacity as public morale booster, it 
will doubtlessly occupy an even more sig- 
nificant place in New York’s musical life 
this summer. 

Artur Rodzinski will open the season 
June 17th, with soloist Artur Rubinstein 
playing Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto in 
C minor. Albert Spalding will be heard 
June 20th. The season will include as 
one of its attractions Lily Pons singing 
under the baton of her husband Andre 
Kostelanetz. 

A Stadium Concerts Defense Entertain- 
ment Committee has been formed to en- 
able the largest possible number of men 
in the armed forces to attend the concerts, 


When Doctors Agree 

OCTORS may disagree on which medi- 

cine to administer and which opera- 
tion to perform, but when it comes to 
music as a curative force they speak with 
not a single dissenting voice. Hence it is 
understandable that they prescribe for 
themselves—the musically gifted of them, 
that is—regular orchestral training. The 
Doctors’ Orchestral Society of New York, 
comprising 65 physicians and dentists, 
gave its fourth annual concert May 8th 
in Town Hall with a program of admira- 
ble calibre. Joseph Schuster, first ‘cellist 








of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
played the Haydn ’Cello Concerto in the 
Gevaert arrangement. The orchestra it- 
self assayed, and quite successfully, Web- 
er’s “Der Freischiitz’’, Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, Paul Creston’s “Prelude and 
Dance”, Op. 25, and Tchaikovsky's 
“Marche Slave”. Fritz Mahler was the 
conductor. A large and responsive audi- 
ence attended. 


Critics’ Consensus 

CONCERT, at which works of Ameri- 

cans David Diamond, Aaron Copland, 
Henry Cowell, Courtland Palmer and Wil- 
liam Schuman were heard, was given in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, May 13th, by 
the National Orchestral Association under 
Leon Barzin. Local 802 gave its permis- 
sion to all musicians concerned to donate 
their services so that the public might 
be admitted free. This concert, one in a 
series given by the Music Critics’ Circle, 
afforded the members of that organization 
an opportunity of selecting one of the 
compositions played as winner of the 
annual award. 

At a meeting held the following day, 
it was announced that William Schuman 
had received the annual award of the 
Music Critics’ Circle for the best new 
American orchestral work performed in 
New York during the 1941-42 season. He 
was voted the winner for his Third Sym- 
phony which received its premiere New 
York performance November 22nd at Car- 
negie Hall. 


Concert of Youth 

NE HUNDRED young orchestral mem- 

bers and 150 young singers played and 
sang under the baton of our all-American 
conductor, Edwin McArthur, at a concert 
at Carnegie Hall, May 7th. Made up en- 
tirely of alumni of the High School of 
Music and Arts, the two ensembles—the 
Musie and Art Symphony Orchestra and 
the Music and Art Choral Society—per- 
formed William Schuman’s ‘Prologue” 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger” 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto with 
Ossy Renardy soloist. The orchestra’s 
regular conductor is Alexander Richter, 
the chorus’s, Helen Clarke Moore. 

All participants donated their services, 
the proceeds going to aid educational proj- 
ects of the United Parents Associations, 


, 


Prelude, and 


Beecham in Brooklyn 

iy engaging Sir Thomas Beecham as its 

conductor for the 1942-43 season, the 
Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra makes a 
bid for a position as one of the major 
orchestras of the country. Sir Thomas 
has a way with orchestras and has been 
known to make WPA units reveal talents 
equal to those of the best orchestras in 
the country. Sir Thomas is, moreover, 
particularly optimistic in regard to this 
ensemble. He likes to train “young blood” 
and he thinks the acoustics of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music approach perfec- 
tion. 


Long Island 
NITA WADSWORTH, contralto, was 
soloist at the Spring concert of the 
Long Island Symphony Orchestra held at 
the Flushing High School, May 15th. The 
conductor was J. Cecil Prouty. 


Essex County, N. J. 

IMITRI MITROPOULOS conducted the 

concert given June 9th by the Essex 
County Symphony Society in Newark, 
New Jersey. Soloists were Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin, duo-pianists. Artur 
Rodzinski and Andre Kostelanetz will di- 
rect the concerts respectively of June 16th 
and 23rd when Patricia Travers, violin- 
ist, and Lily Pons will be soloists. 


Stamford, Conn. 
T its final concert of the season, April 
27th, Veronica Mimoso, 15-year-old 
pianist, and Stuart Gracey, baritone, were 
soloists with the Stamford Symphony Or- 
chestra under Quinto Maganini. 


Rochester 


HE Eastman School of Music opened 
its twelfth annual Festival of Ameri- 
ean Music April 27th. Faculty members 
and graduates of the school provided com- 
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positions for six of the festival’s pro- 
grams. Howard Hanson, at the opening 
concert, directed the Eastman School Se- 
nior Symphony Orchestra in the premiere 
performance of Bernard Rogers’ “Scenes 
from the Passions”. Mac Morgan, bari- 
tone, was soloist. For the fifth concert 
of the series Luigi Silva played David 
Diamond’s ’Cello Concerto with the East- 
man-Rochester Orchestra. 


Philadelphia 
IX conductors of world fame will direct 
the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts at 
Robin Hood Dell this summer. Eugene 
Ormandy will conduct the opening con- 
cert, June 22nd; Eugene Goossens and 


Pierre Monteux will each conduct seven 


GEORG SZELL 





concerts (the former in June and the 
early part of July, the latter in the last 
two weeks of July); Andre Kostelanetz, 
Edwin McArthur and Georg Szell will 
each conduct four. Maestro Szell takes 
up the baton for the first time before Dell 
audiences. His American podium debut 
was made in 1931 when he served for 
three months as guest conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Since 
then he has directed at various times the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Detroit Symphony and the N. B. C. Sym- 
phony. His experience in directing Eu- 
ropean orchestras is even more extensive, 
with the Vienna Philharmonic, the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw and the B. B. C. Orchestra on 
his list of successful engagements. Law- 
rence Tibbett will be guest artist on the 
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opening night, followed on subsequent 
Monday evenings by Artur Rubinstein, 
Marian Anderson, Albert Spalding, Lily 
Pons, and Jose Iturbi. 

The Thursday evening programs will 
have Gladys Swarthout, June 25th; John 
Charles Thomas, July 2nd; Alec Temple- 
ton, July 9th; Oscar Levant, July 16th, 
and Paul Robeson, July 23rd. 

Tuesday evening programs will be de- 
voted to master symphonic works. 

The six regular Friday night concerts 
of the 1942 Robin Hood Dell season will 
be working-out ground for twelve semi- 
finalists chosen in the “Philadelphia 
Finds’ Competition held by Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, Ine., from May 25th 
through June 10th. Each is an American 
citizen—instrumentalist, singer or con- 
ductor—not younger than seventeen and 
not older than thirty-five; and none has 
had any previous appearances with pro- 
fessional symphony orchestras. In actual 
orchestral performance these twelve con- 
testants will afford the Competition Com- 
mittee an opportunity to select the one 
having the most outstanding talent and 
ability. On or before August 10th, the 
final night of the 1942 Robin Hood Dell 
concerts, this winner will not only re- 
ceive the award of $250 but will also be 
eranted the right to appear as soloist or 
conductor with the orchestra in the Dell 
season of 1943. The Competition Com- 
mittee reserves the right to reject any 
or all applicants, if none in their judg- 
ment fulfills the requirements. 


Pennsylvania 
W. (We) P. (Play) A. (American) 


NOTHER worthy protagonist of the 
44 saxophone, i8-year-oild Selma Guerra, 
was soloist at the concert of the WPA 
Symphony Orchestra concert in Philadel- 
phia May 10th. The Concerto for Saxo- 
phone and Orchestra, conducted by its 
composer, Martin Kramer, was convincing 
proof of the saxophone’s right to be num- 
bered among symphonic instruments. The 
remainder of the program under the di- 
rection of the orchestra’s regular conduc- 
tor, Guglielmo Sabatini, consisted of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony and 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture. 


Harrisburg 
éT]NFORGETTABLE” was the word for 
the concert of April 28th by the Har- 
risburg Symphony Orchestra—and the 
persons who did much to make it so were 
the orchestra’s conductor, 


George King 
Raudenbush, and the soloist 


, Edward Ki- 
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lenyi. The latter’s playing of Liszt’s Con- 
certo No. 1 in E flat major, rhythmically 
precise and melodically lucid, proved that 
pianist an artist whose interpretation in- 
cludes nobility and breadth. Mr. Rauden- 
bush’s conducting of Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony was so well-phrased and clean- 
fiowing that the very breath of the coun- 
tryside came to the listeners. Exhilarat- 
ing and enjoyable was the playing of 
Berlioz Roman Carnival Overture. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


» its fifth and last concert of the sea- 
son, May 8th, the Charlotte Symphony 
Orchestra presented a program of Wag- 
nerian favorites and works of Beethoven, 
Verdi, Mednikoff, Sarasate and Granados. 
Beal Hober, soprano, sang Wagner’s 
“Dich, teure Halle”. 

This is the orchestra’s eleventh season 
under the baton of its founder, G. S. de 
Roxlo. It is a growing, healthy ensem- 
ble, with the firm backing of Charlotte’s 
music-loving citizens. All signs indicate 
a large increase in subscribers for the 
1942-43 season. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HE Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra— 

an ensemble of 65 members who have 
given their services gratis during the 
eight years of its existence—is justly 
proud of having obtained as soloist for 
its concert of April 20th, the eminent 
pianist, Percy Grainger, and it was felic- 
itous that he chose for performance 
Grieg’s Concerto in A minor. It is not 
generally known that the composer him- 
self designated Mr. Grainger as _ inter- 
preter of this work at its premiere per- 
formance at the Leeds Music Festival in 
1907. Grieg was to have conducted on 
this occasion, but death intervened. (He 
passed away on September 4th, just a few 
days before the opening of the festival.) 
Nevertheless Grainger did play the Con- 
certo, and in so masterly a fashion that 
he has ever since been identified with it. 
Indicative of the high siandard of the 
Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra was its 
performance, under the able baton of 
Arthur Plettner, of Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony. 

This orchestra is a distinctly civic proj- 
ect, drawing its sustenance from the 
musical public of Chattanooga. Each 
season the concerts are played to capac- 
ity audiences and the orchestra has been 
pronounced by music critics one o: the 
finest of the South. 


Miami 
HE Miami Symphony Orchestra points 
with pride to a very successful sea- 
son just completed. John Bitter, young 
American conductor of the orchestra, in- 
cluded an American work on each of the 
six programs: 


Dance from “Gur Amir’’....Bertram Shapleigh 
*Decision”’ Henry Brant 
“With Humor’ from Symphony Op. 20, 
Paul Creston 
“Scherzo” from Afro-American Symphony, 
William Grant Still 
Three songs from “Gitanjali Suite’’, 
John Alden Carpenter 


Violin Concerto Samuel Barber 


The orchestra played to capacity houses 
and men in uniform were invited guests 
at all the concerts. 


Notables in Notation 

MUSICAL portrait gallery of eminent 

Americans has been started at the 
behest of Andre Kostelanetz who com- 
missioned three famous composers to 
make tonal sketches of Mavor La Guar- 
dia, Dorothy Thompson, Mark Twain and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

If you were lucky enough to have been 
in Cincinnati for that orchestra’s concert 
of May 14th, you would have heard three 
of these directed by guest conductor Kos- 
telanetz: a noble tone poem by Aaron 
Copland epitomizing the _ rail-splitting 
President; four sketches by Jerome Kern 
describing incidents from Mark Twain's 
life; and a rollicking set of waltzes by 
Virgil Thomson depicting New York’s 
bustling mayor. The portrait of Miss 
Thompson, also by Virgil Thomson, was 
held over because of time limitations. 


Ann Arbor 

i forty-ninth annual May Festival, 

held in Ann Arbor from May 6th 
through 9th, included performances of 
Honegger’s “King David”, Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony and Fletcher’s “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter’. Participants 
included the Philadelphia Orchestra, led 
by Eugene Ormandy and Saul Caston, the 
University Choral Union, under Thor 
Johnson, and the Festival Youth Chorus, 
under Juva Higbee. Sergei Rachmaninoff 
was soloist in a concert devoted entirely 
to his own works. Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto, Helen Traubel, soprano, Carroll 
Gienn, violinist, and the late Emanuel 
Feuermann, cellist, were also heard. 


Terre Haute 
HE Terre Haute Symphony Orchestra 
which enlists its membership of sev- 
enty from students of music and public 
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schools and frem business and_ profes- 
sional men and women in the city and in 
surrounding communities, counts this 
1941-42 season its best since 1933. Perhaps 
this prosperity was due to its policy of in- 
cluding an American work on every pro- 
gram, perhaps to its making its concerts 
a get-together for music-lovers within a 
hundred-mile radius, or to its wisdom in 
keeping Will H. Bryant of Local 25 its 
conductor these many years. In any case, 
the ensemble may confidently look for- 
ward to a 1942-43 season of even rosier 
promise than the last. Congratulations 
to this earnest, wholehearted group, and 
to their tireless leader! 


Which Is It? 
HICH major symphony orchestra is 
referred to in the following? 
1. It played its first concert thirty years 
ago on December 8, 1911. 


2. It was the first major symphony or- 
chestra to include women in its ranks. 
3. It still receives approximately $750 a 


year in royalties from records made 
while Alfred Hertz was its conductor. 

4. It has thirty-eight members, well over 
a third of the orchestra, who have re- 
ceived their entire musical training in 
this country. 

5. It is composed entirely of American 
citizens with the exception of two 
members who already have their first 
papers. 

6. It has sent over three-quarters of its 
membership to contribute to the Red 
Cross Blood Bank. 

7. It bought a $9,000 Defense Bond with 
its Pension Fund. 

(Answer at end of “News Nuggets” on 

page 6. 


Chicago 
HE family party aspect predominated 
at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 





final concert of the season, April 23rd. 
Frederick Stock gave one of his whimsi- 
cal, kindly speeches, praising orchestra, 
audience and his colleague Hans Lange, 
and bade his hearers give a hand to the 
one girl among 106 men, Helen Kotas of 
the mellow first horn. Then he stood 
aside beamingly while Franz Esser was 
presented with a silver plaque celebrat- 
ing his fiftieth year as member of the 
orchestra. Brahms’ First, for which Dr. 
Stock is so justly famous, was one of the 
outstanding works of the evening. “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” closed the pro- 
gram and the season. 


In Two Easy Payments 
NSTALMENT buying may help solve 
the problem of season-ticket payment 

for Chicago Symphony Orchestra subscrib- 
ers. The management is offering would- 
be purchasers a partial payment plan 
whereby the first half of the subscription 
and the complete 10 per cent Federal Tax 
are to be paid by September 15th. The 
second half is not due until Jannary 2nd 
The plan, it is hoped, will be a welcome 
solution for many music-lovers who will 
gladly pay for tickets if not too great a 
cash outlay is necessitated. 


Ravinia Reveille 


IMITRI MITROPOULOS, dynamic con- 

ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
will make his Ravinia debut when he con- 
ducts the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
there at the opening concert of the sum- 
mer season, June 30th. Following him a 
week later will be Georg Szell, who will 
occupy the podium for a fortnight suc- 
ceeded by Eugene Ormandy, Artur Rod- 
zinski and Pierre Monteux, each conduct- 
ing four concerts. 


Among the _ soloists will be Artur 


Schnabel, pianist, and Josef Szigeti, vio- 
linist. 
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Business Men’s Night Off 


PROGRAM including works of Sibe- 

lius, Beethoven and Glinka was the 
Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra’s offer- 
ing of April 29th. Dr. Frederick Stock, 
who conducted, had the ensemble clicking 
smoothly with a keen eye for detail. The 
performance especially of “Finlandia” had 
the true professional approach, 


lilinois Symphony 
HILIP WARNER'S Piano Concerto was 
given its premiere performance by the 
Illinois Symphony Orchestra April 20th 
in a program of modern music directed 
by Jose Echaniz, Cuban conductor. Mr. 
Warner was himself the soloist, bringing 
out felicitously the grace and gayety of 
the work. At the May 4th concert Robert 





ROBERT LAWRENCE 


Lawrence, music critic of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, was guest conductor, giv- 
ing as crisp and musicianly a perform- 
ance as has been presented at the Eighth 
Street Theatre during the entire season. 
Wagner’s Siegfried-Idyll—a work of in- 
finite tenderness—the overture to Moz- 
art’s “Magic Flute” and Borodin’s Second 
Symphony made for great variety. 


Dallas 


ACQUES SINGER, conductor of the 
J Dallas Symphony Orchestra, and 
youngest permanent conductor of a Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was inducted into the 
armed services of the United States of 
America at Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, May 6th. Mr. Singer, who is thirty- 
two, has conducted the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra since 1938. In the course of 
his years with the orchestra he has given 
American premiere performances of works 
of such outstanding contemporary Mexi- 
can composers as Jose Rolon, Luis Sandi 
and Daniel Ayala. The “good neighbor 
spirit” behind this and the warmth with 
which Dallas greeted these works and the 
Mexican soloists who have appeared dur- 
ing this time, won widespread notice 
throughout this country and Mexico. 


Siamp-Ede 

INCE war-stamp and war-bond purchase 
is one of the truest gauges of patriot- 
ism, we are glad to point out that musi- 
cians are proving themselves among the 
most loyal of Uncle Sam’s backers. The 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
were asked recently to pledge sums of 
their own choosing for the purchase of 
war bonds and stamps. The amount ar- 
rived at was 14 per cent of the orchestra’s 
total annual payroll. The Treasury De- 
partment, by way of recognition, pre- 

sented them with a flag and plaque. 


A novel way of getting money into 
Uncle Sam’s coffers is the admission fee 
to concerts charged in stamps. For in- 
stance, on May 3rd, when Leopold Sto- 
kowski led the New York City WPA 
Symphony Orchestra at the Cosmopolitan 
Opera House in the first of a series of 
five concerts, the audience invested $3,500 
in the government through the purchase 
(as admission fees) of war bonds and 
stamps. The soloist was Nathan Milstein, 
who won a well-deserved ovation in his 
playing of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole”. 
On May 10th when Efrem Kurtz con- 
ducted, an audience of 2,500 spent $5,000 
on bonds and ¢«tamps. The performances 
of the WPA Orchestra of New York City 
are sponsored by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mayor La Guardia, the New York 
City WPA War Services Section and Lo- 
cal 802. 


A week later, when a WPA Music Proj- 
ect gave their weekly concert at the 


Brooklyn Museum strictions against ad- 





mission charge in public buildings pre- 
cluded collection of ‘war-stamp” fees. 
However, Yankee ingenuity wasn’t in- 
vented for nothing. Laurence P. Rober’s, 
director of the Museum, saw that every 
member of the audience got the follow- 
ing message: “In accordance with the 
wishes of President Roosevelt, may we 
urge you to express your patriotism and 
your appreciation of the NYC-WPA con- 
certs by purchasing war stamps at the 
booths in the Sculpture Court.” 


Montreal 


[* commemoration of the tercentenary of 
Montreal, the Orchestra des Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal, under Désiré 
Defauw, gave three concerts May 11th, 
13th and 15th. Soloists were Rudolf Ser- 
kin, piano; Alexander Kipnis, bass; Irene 
Moquin, soprano, and Anna Malenfant, 
contralto. 


Toronto 


HE first of Toronto’s Promenade Con- 

certs this year, May 14th, was directed 
by Hans Kindler with Jan Peerce doing 
the honors as soloist. Works by Wag- 
ner, Bach, Prokofieff and Moussorgsky 
figured prominently on the program. 
Among the soloists engaged for appear- 
ances in June are Eleanor Steber, soprano, 
Joseph Schuster, cellist, Josephine An- 
toine, soprano, and Sigurd Rascher. 


Air Raid With Accompaniment 


HE following account of a Moscow per- 

formance of Shostakovich’s Seventh 
Symphony in the Hall of Columns in 
Trade Union House by the Bolshoi Thea- 
tre Orchestra conducted by Samosud has 
been relayed to us through the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington: “The audience 
was listening to the fourth movement 
with the unique attention of a whole 
people whose feelings have somehow been 
expressed by a composer who has become 
their voice. A man in military uniform 
—an air raid warden—appeared in the 
orchestra. He tried to catch the atten- 
tion of the conductor. Samosud undoubt- 
edly saw him but he went on conducting. 
No one in the audience stirred. The war- 
den’s position became embarrassing. The 
passionate music in the orchestra was 
swelling in volume. He was a music 
lover himself. What could he do? He 
took an empty seat among the players 
and sat down. When the last note was 
sounded he got up and said, ‘Citizens, air 
raid alarms have been sounded.’ ... ‘We 
know’, voices replied. And the audience 
refused to leave until it had given Shosta- 
kovich a twenty-minute ovation.” 


League of Composers 


N doing their part in the celebration of 

the twentieth birthday of the League of 
Composers next year, many conductors 
and orchestras will perform one of the 
American works which have been at one 
time or another commissioned by this 
organization. Among the conductors who 
are cooperating are Leopold Stokowski, 
Fritz Reiner, Eugene Ormandy, Artur 
Rodzinski, Vladimir Golschmann, Howard 
Barlow, Carlos Chavez, Fabien Sevitzky, 
Werner Janssen, Howard Hanson, Karl 
Krueger, Eugene Goossens, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, Frank Black and Leon Barzin. 

“Birthday” pieces have been promised 
for several concerts by a group of com- 
posers living in this country. The league 
will also sponsor a series of broadcasts 
consisting of works of South American 
composers. 


News Nuggets 


RTURO TOSCANINI and Leopold Sto- 

kowski will each conduct the N. B. C. 
Symphony Orchestra in twelve concerts 
during the 1942-43 season. 


Roy Harris’ Third Symphony has been 
scheduled for its first performance in 
England by the B. B. C. Orchestra 
May 28th. 


Herbert Haufrecht’s “Ferdinand the 
Bull” and Ernest Schelling’s “Victory Ball” 
were the two works the children liked 
best of those given at the Children’s Con- 
certs by the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the 1941-42 sea- 


son, 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
is referred to in “Which Is It?” on page 5. 


Lights Out! 

HERE’S something amiss—at least for 

old concert-goers—at every recital at 
Carnegie Hall nowadays. The music- 
lover as he steps out into the night 
muses, “An excellent performance. But 
what was lacking?” To some it comes 
like a flash. “Why, of course, the little 
man with the shuffling walk who always 
brings the concert to a close by shutting 
up the piano—he wasn’t there!” And a 
vague, uneasy feeling possesses them. So 
much for their tribute to “Gus” Wade, 
who, eighty-seven years old, died April 
13th. He had been employed at the hall 
more than forty years. 
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T is as a matter of course that those of us who are in the musical 
profession should encourage and second musical activity in the 


armed forces. 


We who have found music so inseparable a part of 
our lives are naturally foremost in urging its benefits. 


But when mili- 


tary men themselves voice the need for it and encourage its further- 
ance, then it is time for Mr. Average Citizen to give his own unquali- 


fied assent to its claims. 
instance, Lieutenant Commander E. 


Military men have taken just this stand. 


For 
E. Peabody, stationed at the Great 


Lakes Naval Training Station, in a recent interview, announced, “The 
music program here at Great Lakes is an ‘all-out’ effort—and I can’t 


stress too much the great good 
that it does. The spirit of the 
trainees drilling here is splendid 
and is surpassed only by their later 
inspired fighting spirit in actual 
combat, thanks to efficient training by 
capable officers and thanks to music. Lots 
of music!” 

The same point was stressed by Major 
Harold W. Kent, Education Liaison Offi- 
cer, who stated, “A singing soldiery and 
a singing citizenry are necessary phases 
of the national effort and no time should 
be lost in bringing these forces into play. 
Local organizations and individuals in- 
terested in music can put it to work at 
once without waiting for authoritative 
orders from Washington by getting mu- 
nicipal and school bands out for mass 
meetings, parades, departures of draftees 
for the armed service and other occasions, 
also by providing for group singing wher- 
ever people gather in any number. Music 
is a powerful, unifying force and partici- 
pation in songfests makes everyone feel 
that he ‘belongs’, that he is contributing 
something to the general program.” 


Goldman Band 





HIS is going to be a year for new 

American band works, insofar as the 
toldman ensemble is concerned. A round 
dozen of our accomplished composers have 
turned their attention to this stirring 
medium and have completed manuscripts 
which have all the characteristics—vigor, 
decisiveness and triumph—necessary for 
successful band performance. To be tried 
out this summer, in one of the sixty con- 
certs given by the Goldman Band in New 
York City and Brooklyn will be works of 
Aaron Copland, William Schuman, Henry 
Cowell, Pedro Sanjuan, Paul Creston, 
Percy Grainger, Morton Gould and Na- 
thaniel Shilkret. Original band compo- 
sitions by Holst, Vaughan-Williams, Res- 
pighi, Prokofieff and Miaskovsky will be 
repeated from previous seasons. 

The opening concert on June 17th will 
present Aaron Copland’s recently com- 
pleted “Outdoor Overture”. William Schu- 
man’s amusing “Newsreel” will receive 
its first New York performance early in 
the season. Parts of Grainger’s “Lincoln- 
shire Posy” will be performed, and his 
“Lads of Wamphray”. Dr. Edwin Franko 
joldman, conductor of the band, has him- 
self written two new marches for the 
coming season: “Anniversary” (it is the 
band’s twenty-fifth season), and “Old 
Glory Forever”. 

New transcriptions and arrangements 





prepared especially for the band’s anni- 


versary season include Handel’s “Water 
Music”, arranged by Hershy Kay; the 
Russian Dance from Stravinsky’s Pet- 
rouchka”’; two marches from Revolution- 
ary America; and an Overture in B-flat by 
gach. The latter three works will be 
presented in an arrangement of Richard 
Franko Goldman, associate conductor of 
the band. 

In the performance of Kleinsinger’s “I 
Hear America Singing” and the Anthem 
from Ernest Bloch’s “America”, the 
chorus of the High School of Music and 
Art will assist the band. Bernard Weiss 
of the high school faculty will conduct 
these two works. 

Two programs will be devoted to the 
works of Latin-American composers. 


Mitchell, S. D. 


HE Mitchell Municipal Band has been 

giving some stirring and stimulating 
concerts under the direction of its leader, 
Joseph Tschetter. Those of its members 
who have been drafted have been re- 
placed, and it is again a well-rounded mu- 
sical organization second to none in any 
city of Mitchell’s size. 


We Are Americans 


NLY a massed band could have done 

justice to the “I am an American” day 
program given on the afternoon of May 
I1Sth on the Mall in Central Park, New 
York. So a massed band it was and one 
of such proportions as to make the welkin 
ring. Four bands—those of the Police, 
Fire, Sanitation and Park Departments— 
combined to give a stirring background 
of martial music under the direction of 
Andre Kostelanetz. With such soloists 
as Lily Pons, Marian Anderson, Albert 
Spalding, Margaret Speaks and Giovanni 
Martinelli to assist in the general effect, 
the multitudes of people present were 
swayed to a patriotic fervor such as must 
have produced vibrations enough to span 
the ocean, short-wave across Europe and 
effectively cross-current Hitler’s sputter- 
ing track of “intuition”. 


(Ie Professional's Favorite -—— 


The World's Most Popular Pick 
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THE NICK LUCAS PICK 
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URING the brief entr’acte since the close of current opera sea- 

sons and prior to the opening of the Cincinnati Summer Zoo 

Opera, there has been a lull in operatic activities. Artists are 

busy with concert tours and managers are mapping plans for next sea- 

son. However, opera-goers are not neglected, for the San Carlo Opera 
Association is on its thirty-second annual nation-wide tour. 

America’s foremost traveling opera troupers checked into the 

Center Theatre, New York, May 7th, for their fifth consecutive engage- 


ment in that city. “Carmen”, an 
old stand-by for a lively opening 
night, lived up to its reputation at 
the company’s initial performance. 

Coe Glade, lithe and full-voiced, sang 
the title role with effective verve and 
passion. Sydney Rayner’s Don Jose, 
though creditably ardent and sonorous, 
was a bit too portly to cut a romantic 
figure. For her fine singing as Micaela, 
Dorothy Kirsten has another feather in 
her cap. Mostyn Thomas was a hearty 
Escamillo and Harold Kravitt’s booming 
basso made an excellent Zuniga. 

Conductor Carlo Peroni suffered two 
disadvantages, for while the Center Thea- 
tre is a wonderful house for opera, the 
amplifiers tended to make the orchestra 
slightly blurred and diffused, and the huge 
apron built for the ice show recently at 
the theatre occasioned such a wide space 
between the stage and orchestra pit that 
it was difficult for the singers to keep 
precisely with the orchestra. 


Double Debut 


éésMIGOLETTO”, presented May 8th as 

the second offering of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, introduced two young 
singers to New York audiences: Grace 
Panvini as Gilda and Eugene Conley as 
the Duke of Mantua. Miss Panvini’s warm 
voice is of exceptional purity, but lacks 


GRACE PANVINI 





dramatic intensity. She is no newcomer 
to New York audiences, fer she is well 
known for her appearances as a soloist 
in Radio City Music Hall. She also has 
to her credit several seasons with the Cin- 
cinnati “Zoo” Opera. 

Mr. Conley, the company’s new tenor, 
uses his fresh, pleasing voice with good 
judgment and control, but it is rather 
light for so large an auditorium. He was 
soloist on a nation-wide broadcast con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini and has been 
engaged as chief tenor in leading churches 
in Detroit, New York and Boston. 

Ivan Petroff, veteran of many San Carlo 
“Rigolettos,” sang the title role. Harold 
Kravitt as Sparafucile, Richard Went- 
worth as Monterone and Charlotte Bruno 
as Maddelena competently rounded out 
the cast. Mr. Peroni again conducted. 


“Suzanne” and “Martha” 


N afternoon of charm and humor was 

provided May 9th by a double bill of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Secret of Suzanne” 
and von Flotow’s “Martha”. 

Special interest was awarded the Wolf- 
Ferrari one-act “intermezzo”’, heard in 
New York for the first time in a number 
of years, which proved as engaging and 
delightful as of old. The two singers, 
Leola Turner as the Countess Suzanne 
and Stefan Kozakevich as Count Gil, were 
uniformly excellent both vocally and his- 
trionically. 

The sparkling performance of “Martha” 
was headed by Lucille Meusel, ably sing- 
ing the title role. Eugene Conley as 














Lionel and Stefan Kozakevich as Plunkett 
added commendable performances and 
Charlotte Bruno as Nancy and Richard 
Wentworth as Tristan were also in fine 
form. 


Plot-of-the-Month 

RACED with an abundance of sprightly 

melodies, von Flotow’s opera “Martha” 
maintains a freshness and charm singu- 
lar in a work produced so long ago. The 
Imperial House in Vienna was the scene 
of its world premiere in 1847. Rapidly 
popularized by performances in London, 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and in 
Paris, at the Théatre Lyrique, it was 
brought to America in 1852 for produc- 
tion at Niblo’s Garden, New York. Ameri- 
can performances since that date have 
been many, for in addition to its audi- 
ence appeal the opera has been a favorite 
of many artists. The title role has been 
sung by Nilsson, Patti, Gerster, Kellogg, 
Parepa Rosa and Sembrich and that of 
Lionel by Campanini and Caruso. 

“Martha” is the name assumed by Lady 
Harriet, spoiled darling of the court of 
Queen Anne, when she decides to seek 
diversion from her life of ennui by at- 
tending the Richmond Fair. Both she 
and her lively maid, Nancy, temporarily 
rechristened “Julia”, attire themselves as 
peasant girls, for the fair is the occasion 
when farmers customarily hire their serv- 
ants for the coming year. 

By cajoling Sir Tristan, Lady Harriet’s 
pompous cousin who has been dancing at- 
tendance upon her, they persuade him to 
accompany them. However, the frolic 
proves too much for Sir Tristan’s dignity 
and he soon attempts to hurry the girls 
away. Their protestations are overheard 
by a pair of young farmers, Plunkett and 
his foster-brother, Lionel, who believe Sir 
Tristan is another farmer attempting to 
engage the girls. They immediately offer 
a generous bid for their hire. The girls, 
quite in the mood of their lark, accept the 
contract, but, upon learning they are 
legally bound as servants to the two 
farmers and must return to the farm with 
them, they remonstrate. However, dis- 
closure of their identity would make them 
the laughing stock of the court, so they 
accompany the two men, but not without 
a signal to Sir Tristan. 

Once at the farmhouse, Plunkett and 
Lionel are astonished that their new 
“servants” know so little about house- 
work. “Martha” proffers her entertaining 
ability by singing “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” By this time the genteel 
Lionel, whose parentage is a mystery, has 
fallen desperately in love with “Martha,” 
as has Plunkett with “Julia.” Lionel pro- 
poses to “Martha,” adding that such a 
marriage would raise her station from 
that of a servant, little realizing her 
noble status. An outburst of laughter is 
her reply. 

After Lionel and Plunkett have retired 
the girls steal out of the house to the 
carriage, where Sir Tristan awaits them. 
However, their escapade leaves them in- 
expressibly sad rather than ar ased, for 
they, too, have fallen in love. 

A few days later during a hw ting party 
in the park, Lady Harriet and Nancy 
meet the two farmers again, but, too proud 
to admit their identity, send them away. 


The heart-broken Lionel remembers the 
ring he has in his possession, left him 
by his father, with instructions to pre- 
sent it to the que-1 if ever he is in 
trouble. He plead’ wis cause and is rec- 
ognized to he the Farl of Derby. He is 
now in great favor at Court, but even this 
fact does not cheer him, and when Lady 
Harriet comes to him to confess her love, 
he repulses her with a reproof for having 
treated him so cruelly. 

Meanwhile Nancy and Plunkett have 
patched their troubles and conspire to 
do the same for the other couple. They 
arrange a reproduction of the fair in Lady 
Harriet’s garden. She and Nancy don 
their same costumes, while Plunkett 
fetches Lionel. When he stumbles upon 
the familiar scene, all that has intervened 
is swept away and he and his beloved 
“Martha” are united. 


American Indian Soprano 

CAPACITY audience turned out to 

hear Verdi’s ever-popular “Aida” the 
evening of May 9th. The title role was 
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capably handled by Mobley Lushanya, 
American Indian soprano. Miss Lushanya, 
a full-blooded Chickasaw princess, is the 
first of her race ever to have achieved 
notable success on the opera or concert 
stage. Her tribe proved their prophetic 
talents when they christened her, for 
“Lushanya” means “Singing Bird.” 
Adding to the high dramatic fervor 
were Harold Lindi, as Rhadames; Coe 
Glade, as Amneris, and Mostyn Thomas 
as Amonasro. Carlo Peroni conducted. 
Puccini’s “La Boheme” followed on 
May 10th, headed by Dorothy Kirsten, as 
Mimi, and Sydney Rayner, as Rudolph. 
An enthusiastic and responsive audi- 
ence greeted “La Traviata” on May 11th. 


A New Santuzza 


éMAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” and its 

inevitable program mate, “Pagliacci,” 
were presented May 12th, the former 
work introducing soprano Gertrude Ribla 
in her New York debut as Santuzza. 
Others in the Mascagni opera were Char- 
lotte Bruno, Louise Warren, Sydney Ray- 
ner and Stefan Kozakevich. Miss Warren, 
a mezzo-soprano, is a newcomer with the 
San Carlo Company this season. Discov- 
ered by Carlo Peroni during a Brooklyn 
performance of “Faust,” she was promptly 


signed to appear in seven roles in the 
company’s repertoire. 

The “Pagliacci” cast was headed by 
Dorothy Kirsten, Harold Lindi, Mostyn 
Thomas, Francesco Curci and Leonard 
Stokes. 


A repeat performance of “Rigoletto” 
followed on May 13th, with Ivan Petroff 
again thrilling the audience with his im- 
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IVAN PETROFF 





personation of the title role. His is a 
finished performance, convincing whether 
in moments of pathos, rage or paternal 
tenderness. 

The second and final performance of 
“Carmen” followed on May 14th, with 
the identical cast of the previous presen- 
tation. 

“Faust,” given on May 15th, was fol- 
lowed on May 16th by “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” presented in English at a matinee 
performance, and “Il Trovatore” in the 
evening. 

“Aida,” in its pomp and glory, played 
to standing room only on May 17th, bring- 
ing to a close the brief, but brilliant New 
York season of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. 


Message in Music 

MONG the many and varied activities 
of artists who are contributing their 
services to entertain the men in uniform 
one of the most fascinating yet disclosed 
is the practice of visiting warships in the 
vicinity of New York. There is a whole 
list of notable musicians, resident in the 
city, who are on call ready to board an 
incoming vessel and perform for the men 

at a few hours’ notice. 

Neither the name of the ship nor iis 
locality is known by the committee which 
contacts the artist or by the artist him- 
self. 

Private cars, chauffeured by trusted 
volunteers, are sent by the naval authori- 
ties to transport the artist, who, of course, 
never reveals any details of his visit. 
Thus do they carry their message of hope 
and cheer to the defenders of America. 


New Opera’s Second Season 


DOUBLE BILL of Dr. Walter 

rosch’s “The Opera Cloak,” and Mus- 
sorgsky’s “The Fair of Sorochinsk” will 
open the second season of the New Opera 
Company on November 3rd at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theatre. Dr. Damrosch will 
conduct his new one-act novelty, for which 
his daughter, Gretchen Damrosch Finlet- 


Dam- 
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work will be conducted by Emil Cooper, 
who will also be on the podium for the 
revival of last season’s success, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pique Dame.” The repertoire will 
include revivals of Offenbach’s “La Vie 
Parisienne,” conducted by Antal Dorati, 
and of Verdi’s ‘Macbeth,’ conducted by 
Dr. Fritz Busch, who will also introduce 
a new production of a lighter work. 


Mussorgsky Masterpiece 


HAT Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff,” 
even in a truncated version, is mag- 
nificent opera, was proven by the per- 
formance in concert form on May 11th 
at Town Hall, under Michael Fiveisky’s 
competent direction. The production was 
dexterously handled despite the limita- 
tions of an orchestra composed of a small 
string ensemble supported by piano and 
organ, and the lack of the large chorus. 
Vocal honors of the evening went to 
George Doubrovsky, as Boris. The power 
of his characterization was doubly credit- 
able since he created the illusion of his 
scenes without stage trappings. 
Frederick Destal sang the role of Var- 
laam with gusto, and effective perform- 
ances were contributed by Arsen Tarpoff, 
V. Mamonoff, Adolf Bossin, Valia Valen- 
tinova, Mary Eleanor Nepp, Lidia Tama- 
rina, Antonina Anikina, Boris Belostozky 
and Sebastian Engelberg. 


Mozart By Mannes 


OZART’S “Abduction From the Se- 
raglio” was presented May 27th and 
28th by the Opera Department of the 
Mannes Music School. Carl Bamberger 
conducted and Ralph Herbert was stage 
director. 

The performances were for 
of the opera scholarship fund. 


the benefit 


Notes From Newark 


é¢pIGOLETTO,” presented by the Newark 
Grand Opera Association, entertained 
Newarkers royally on May 10th at the 
Mosque. Jan Kiepura, Claudio Frigerio 
and Amri Galli-Campi headed the cast. 
William Spada conducted. 


Philadelphia Tour 


BOUT fifty cities will be visited by the 

Philadelphia Opera Company when it 
goes on its first tour next season. Their 
itinerary will probably not take them 
farther west than Chicago, and will be 
arranged to enable periodical returns to 
the Quaker City for the regular subscrip- 
tion performances. The tour is expected 
to extend throughout the summer. 


Johann Strauss’ “The Bat,” Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Gounod’s 


“Faust,” and possibly two other operas 
will be included in the repertoire, and the 
traveling company will consist of twenty- 
five singers, about twenty musicians and 
a technical crew of nine or ten. The 
repertoire for their home city produc- 
tions will include Jaromir Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda,” revival productions in Eng-« 
lish of Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande,” 
“La Bohéme” and “The Barber of Seville.” 


English Opera Contest 


HE Pittsburgh Opera Society is spon- 

soring a contest for an American one- 
act opera in English, to be produced by 
the company next Spring on a double 
bill with Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” Per- 
formance time required for the opera 
should be one hour or less. 

Entries should be submitted by July 
lst to the Pittsburgh Opera Society, in 
care of Richard Karp, musical director, 
5467 Bartlett Street, Pittsburgh. 


Opera in Indiana 


HE American Civic Opera Company 
presented Verdi’s vividly dramatic 
opera, “Rigoletto,” at a matinee and eve- 
ning performance, April 19th, in the Stu- 
dent Union Auditorium, Terre Haute. 


Journey to Jamestown 


RIMMING with enthusiasm from their 
record-breaking engagement in Chi- 
cago, the San Carlo Opera Company 
stopped on its trip to New York City for 
a performance of “Aida,” April 29, at 
Jamestown, N. Y. The first appearance 
of a major opera colipany in the town 
for many years, it was indeed a gala occa- 
sion. Mobley Lushanya, well-known Amer- 
ican Indian princess, graced the title role, 
and Coe Glade contributed a fine perform- 
ance as Amneris. The principal male roles 
were capably sung by Harold Lindi, Mario 
Valle and Harold Kravitt. Carlo Peroni 
conducted. The famed San Carlo Opera 
corps de ballet added their spectacular 
incidental dances to the colorful perform- 
ance. 


Between-the-Lines 
REVIVAL of Mozart’s opera, “The 
Abduction From the Seraglio,” may 


be included in next season’s repertoire of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Ruth 
and Thomas P. Martin, who did “The 









Magic Flute” for the 1941-42 season, have 





ter, has written the libretto. The Russian 


prepared the new translation for the 
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association. Bruno Walter will probably 
be the conductor, and Alexander Kipnis 
the Osmin. 


Helen Traubel is currently studying the 
role of Isolde. Rumor has it that she will 
sing in the Wagner masterpiece next sea- 
son at the Metropolitan. 


When the University 
their new auditorium 
facilities to accommodate the Metro- 
politan Opera Company were especiallx 
planned, for the goal in mind was a visit 
from that company. The anticipated en- 
gagement during the company’s recent 
tour proved so successful that the uni- 
versity is already planning to have the 
company give three performances during 
its 1943 Spring tour. 


of Indiana built 
two years ago, 


Another draftee from the musical 
ranks, David Otto, leader of the 9 O'clock 
Opera Company, recently donned the olive 


presents a series of 
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HART-BEATS: We've been doing a lot of thinking lately 
about this cuff-less trouser business. A musician friend of 
ours recently bought himself a ready-made Spring suit. The 
purchase included a vest, of course, but no cuffs. Since our 
friend very seldom wears a vest he asked if they couldn’t use 
the material from the vest for cuffs. The salesman was hor- 
rified. “But that’s against regulations!” he protested. And 
that was that. So we’ve been thinking—supposing things get 
so bad in this country that maybe a fellow can only buy one 
new suit a year, and maybe it’s the only suit he has and he 
wears it and wears it and the bottoms of the trousers become 
frayed and worn. There’s nothing he can do about them be- 
cause he has no cuffs. So what then? Will he have to cut 
them off an inch at a time, unless maybe his wife sews some 
lace around the edge, or wear them knee-length, or what? 
Speaking strictly from a woman’s point of view, we can see 
no savings in this cuff-less business. Vestless suits we could 
understand, but cuff-less trousers? Nope, we just can’t figure that one out. 

FORT RILEY NOTES: Corporal Eddie Herzog, New York arranger and song- 
writer, Who is now stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas, was home last month on a furlough. 
But that isn’t the half of it. You should hear those recordings he brought back of 
the Fort Riley Band (W) CRTC. (The CRTC stands for Cavalry Replacement Train- 
ing Center and the W indicates White band. They have to designate it so because, 
Eddie told us, they have a colored band there, too, that is building up a splendid name 
for itself.) And believe us that Army band is one of the neatest dance bands we've 
ever heard. There was a recording of “Stardust”, conducted and arranged by 
Eddie, that was out of this world. And when the bass player, Sergeant Glen Kerr of 
San Francisco, took over with the vocal! Well it was really sumpthin’ and no foolin’. 
... Then there was the record “Club Car Special”, composed and arranged by Corporal 
Frank Thomas of Anderson, Indiana, and also conducted by Eddie. It was really 
something, too, and when Sergeant Everett McDonald of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
took it away on the trumpet we really thought we were listening to Harry James... . 
They are working on a musical review at Fort Riley, entitled “The Life of Riley”. 
It was written by Joseph Hopkins, Irving Kapner and Julian Claman, with music by 
Robert Ward and Eddie. The cast will consist of sixty men from the camp, and girls 
from Kansas State University. ... (S’long, Eddie, and good luck! Incidentally, you 
should be here now. Frank Turner, Bud Laddish, Neill Hartley and Ernie Watson are 
going like mad—copying, arranging and composing.) 

PASSING NOTES: The members of the Philadelphia Orchestra have pledged 14 
per cent of the orchestra’s annual payroll for purchase of war bonds and stamps.... 
In honor of the twentieth anniversary of the League of Composers, next season, a 
celebration will be held by symphony orchestras throughout the country, each of 
which will play one of the League’s commissioned American works. ... Bruno Walter 
has been conducting auditions for the six new men who will join the Philharmonic 
next season. To date the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor, holds first place in number of performances of American music during the 
past season, the total being seventy-eight. 

GLISSANDO: 





JAN HART 


Did you notice that you can practically follow the eastern war 


news geographically by singing the words of ‘On the Road to Mandalay”? Did 
you ever hear how Samuel Clemens came by the pen-name of Mark Twain? It was 
a term used by river boatsmen—a command of the leadsman. “Mark three! Mark 
three! Half twain! Quarter twain! M-A-R-K Twain!” Did you know that 


booking agents have agreed to take only 5 per cent instead of the usual 10 per cent of 
the artists’ salaries on the USO bookings? ... And that in the Army bands the quarter 
note equals the 1.etronome beat of 120 in 2-4 time? 

WANDERING NOTES: At Childs’ 59th Street where Henry the bartender sips 
chocolate milk-shakes while the customers imbibe malt-shakes. . .. In the musical 
research department at NBC listening to “Packy” Packham’'s grand piano-playing 
the melody lingers on and every note of harmony has a reason... . They tell us that 
Mr. Bannier, NBC’s music copyright expert, isn’t nearly as tough as he pretends. 
Neither is Bill Paisley, who has to keep tabs on all NBC arrangers and copyists, and 
maybe you think that isn’t some work. (Eh, what, Bill?) ...That’s a splendid hobby 
Joey Lee has, and especially nice for his friends. He cuts out all publicity notes he 
comes across about the folks he knows and delivers them to each one in person. 

SPECIAL NOTES: To Charles DeBusk of Sioux City, lowa: Ernie Watson wishes 
to thank you for your letter of tribute to his composition “Northern Pines’. This is 
a part of an uncompleted suite of Woodland Sketches and is not published as yet.... 
To Sergeant Guggolz at Camp Shelby, Mississippi: Hi-ya, Red, and thanks for your 
fan letter. Didn’t know we were hitting the army camps. Things are ubout the same 
around here. Sam Diehl has a dandy new number, “The Show Must Go On”. Haven't 
seen Sal Terini or Sam Silin lately, but Lester Laden was over yesterday. He still 
plays as beautifully as ever. If you get a hankering for some Watson music just tune 
in on “Joe and Mable” on Sunday nights. S‘long and good luck. ... To Joe Lilley at 
Paramount Studios, Hollywood: How's everything away out there? Read about you 
ever so often. Give our regards to Dorothy. Sure wish we were there with you. 

ETHER WAVES: Approximately 400 schools throughout New York State plan 
to introduce radio courses in the Fall to aid in alleviating the shortage of radio techni- 
cians due to war demands. WOR s First American Opera Festival, with Alfred 
Wallenstein conducting, has been one of the most enjoyable music series we have 
ever listened to. As an aid to wartime production, WOR is testing a daily pro- 
gram designed specially for workers in war plants on the midnight to 7:00 A. M. 
shift. ... Rudy Vallee’s program will continue through the Summer... . Chesterfield 
has renewed the Fred Waring show on NBC's Red network. ... Howard Barlow began 
his sixteenth year on the air with his CBS Sunday afternoon summer concerts... . 
Joe Rines has been added to the conductors’ staff at NBC. 

AN AUGMENTED SECOND: A tale of Broadway: A conductor of one of the 
Shubert shows added a bassoon to his orchestra. During rehearsal Mr. Shubert sud- 
denly stopped all action and gazed into the pit at the bassoon-player. ‘‘What’s that 
thing?” he demanded. “It’s a bassoon”, answered the conductor. Mr. Shubert studied 
the instrument carefully for a moment, then said: “It looks good. Get another for 
the other side to balance the orchestra.” 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES: BML is publishing the music of Walt Disney’s “Bambi”. 

Amateur songwriters will be given a chance to hear their songs over the air on 
the new “Songwriters’ Parade” program presented over WWRL, Woodside, New York, 
on Saturdays, 9:30-9:45 P. M.... George Marlo, head of the professional department 
of BMI, resigned to enter the national service. We like Raymond Scott's latest, 
“Careful Conversation at a Diplomatie Function” Following Eddie Duke's hit 
“Love Is’, comes another “Love Is” written by Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the AP. ... “Deep in the Heart of Texas” and “Don’t Sit under the Apple Tree” are 
still leading in sheet music sales. 

RECORD NOTES: Columbia Records is giving up its Okey discs and is moving 
its artists over to the Red label. ... Shep Fields recorded the “Tale of Peter and the 
Wolf’ for Bluebird. ... “Gems of Jazz” (Volume 4) is the latest in Decca’s series of 
important jazz albums. This features the Harlem music style as differentiated from 
that of Chicago and New Orleans. ... Have you heard Artie Shaw’s Victor recording 
of “Carnival” and “Needlenose”? It’s good! 





POPULAR RECORDINGS OF THE MONTH 


Victor: 
“Three Little Sisters” and “Heavenly Hideaway”, Art Jarrett and his orchestra 
Carnival” and “Needlenose”, Artie Shaw and his orchestra 
“American Patrol and “Soldier, Let Me Read Your Letter”, Glenn Miller and hi 


orchestra 


“Lalapaluza Lu” and “Do It Now”, Sammy Kaye and his orchestra 
“T'll Take Tallulah” and “Not So Quiet, Please”, Tommy Dorsey and his orchestra 
“I Threw a Kiss in the Ocean” and “Daisy May”, Hal McIntyre and his orchestra. 


BLUEBIRD 


“There Are Rivers to Cross” and “I Do”, Bob Chester and his orchestra 
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Sweet Talk” and “You're Blasé’, Sonny Dunham and his orchestra. 


The Lamplighter’s Serenade’ and “The Song Is You Frank Sinatra with orchestra 
conducted by Axel Stordahl, 
‘The Story of Jitter-Bug Joe’ and “It’s Just a Matter of Time”, Carson Robinson with 


orchestra. 


“Jersey Bounce” and “Heavenly 


Hideaway”, The Four King Sisters and The Rhythm 
*“Reys”’. 

“You Can’t Hold a Memory in Your Arms” and ‘My Little Cousin”, Joan Merrill with 

orchestra accompaniment 
ALBUMS 
VicTor 

Strictly From Dixie’—Four records, eight sides Kight Dixieland Jazz favorites played 
by Henry Levine and his Dixie Jazz Band, featuring Linda Keene. 

Gilbert and Sullivan's “H. M. 8S. Pinafore’’—Four records, eight sides. A compact, skill- 
fully staged version of “H. M. S. Pinafore’ by the Victor Light Opera Company 
with orchestra conducted by Emile Coté 

CODA 


“Occasionally he stumbled over the truth but he always picked himself up and 
hurried on as if nothing had happened.”—Winston Churchill. 
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\ O greater pleasure is offered mankind than that of filling a deep 


and long-felt need. 


Top-flighters, therefore, ought to be at the 


height of happiness these days, with folk—gas-rationed as they 
are—flocking to ballrooms and theatres to forget the country roads 
they may not travel, the beaches they may not visit, the plans they may 
not carry out, and to revel instead in gayety that still lies within reach. 
Top-flighters are, moreover, doubly blessed, because they not only bring 
joy to civilians, but also are best qualified to bring spirit and life to the 


service men in camps throughout 
the country and even—as is the 
case with Artie Shaw, who will 
conduct a ship’s band—on the wide 
blue seas. Fortunate, indeed, to be 
able to give so richly of their 
talents, of themselves! 


Manhattan Medley 


OMMY DORSEY’S orchestra opened the 
Hotel Astor’s Roof, May 19th. 


ABE LYMAN gave them a rollicking 
time at the Strand Theatre the first week 
in May. 


ACE LYMAN 





CAB CALLOWAY opened for two 
weeks at the Strand, New York, June 5th. 
On July 9th he will go into Casa Manana, 
Hollywood, for six weeks. The gap be- 
tween these dates will be filled with a 
weeker at Chicago Theatre, Chicago, be- 
ginning June 26th. 

JOE RICARDEL, violin-playing maes- 
tro, and his men have begun their third 
successive season at the historic Clare- 
mont Inn on Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 

GUY LOMBARDO was master of 
swingeries when the Waldort-Astoria’s 
Starlight Roof opened May 18th for its 
summer season. 


LIONEL HAMPTON broke a Saturday 
night attendance record at Savoy Ball- 
room, New York, with 3,900 admissions 
May 2nd. 


JIM McCARTHY and bandsmen, after 
two blowouts on their bus, arrived in 
New York from Rochester, May 15th, at 
7:30, in time for their performance of 
the “How’m I Doin’?” broadcast. How 
ever, they had to miss the rehearsal, 
scheduled for 4 P. M. 


Quaker Quickies 


USS MORGAN had a week at the Earle 
Theatre, Philadelphia, beginning May 
29th. 


LANG THOMPSON’S orchestra one- 
nighted it at the Aragon Ballroom, Pitts- 
burgh, May 5th. 


Jersey Jamboree 


OHNNY (SCAT) DAVIS will open at 
Sea Girt Inn, New Jersey, June 27th. 


RAY McKINLEY will begin his week at 
Million-Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, June 
27th. 

SADOR JENETT (violin), WALTER 
SCHILL (cello) and BRUNO PELLE- 
GRINI (piano) have been playing concert 
music at the Swiss Yodel Tavern, Irving- 
ton, New Jersey, for the past year. The 
pianist adds variety to the Trio with the 
“Solovox” and the cellist plays bass when 
popular tunes are requested. The people 
have enjoyed the concert music to such 








an extent that a few months ago an extra 
evening was selected for a “Special Con- 
cert,” on which occasion the Trio was 
augmented. The evening’s program in- 
cluded selections from shows, operas and 
operettas, waltzes, overtures and other 
light classical pieces. Three “special con- 
certs” which they have given since then 
have proven most successful. 


Southward Swing 


RIFF WILLIAMS was held over until 
May 23rd at Totem Pole, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, following which he played 
a two-weeker at Beverly Hills Country 
Club, Newport, Kentucky, beginning May 
29th. 
The McFARLAND TWINS and their 
orchestra opened an engagement at the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, May 16th. 


RICHARD HIMBER’S monther at Ho- 
tel Chase, St. Louis, ended June 14th. 


BARRY WINTON opened at Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, last month, 
After his date there he will return to 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Chicago Chit-Chat 


ENRY KING and his orchestra opened 
a short time ago in the Marine Dining 

Room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

SHEP FIELDS will start a four-weeker 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 
24th. His date at Edison Hotel, New York, 
ended May 24th. 

SKINNAY ENNIS will strike up at Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, June 25th. 

TOMMY TUCKER’S date at the Pal- 
mer House will follow Ennis’s. 

BOB CHESTER and his orchestra took 
over the.Panther Room of Hotel Sher- 
man, May 6th. 

GLEN GRAY went into Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, June 3rd. Following are those 
who will succeed him there: 

GLENN MILLER: July 7-16. 

DUKE ELLINGTON: July 17th for a 
four-week date. 

CHARLIE SPIVAK: August 14th for a 
month. 

ALVINO REY: November 6th for four 
weeks. Rey, by the by, will strike up at 
Hotel Astor, New York, June 30th. Since 
June 5th he has been playing at Frank 
Dailey’s Meadowbrook, New Jersey. He 
has enlarged his band from 13 to 17 by 
taking on some reed and brass men. 

MICHAEL LORING and his men were 
at the 805 Club in May. 

LAWRENCE WELK early in May was 
playing his seventh return engagement at 
the Trianon Ballroom. 

FREDDY NAGEL returned to the 
Trianon Ballroom for a second run May 
26th, opening a five-week visit. 

STUFF SMITH has been booked for an 
additional four weeks at Garrick Stage 
Bar. 


Mid-West Maelstrom 


OL. MANNY PRAGE® ended his month 
at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
June 8th. 

CLAUDE THORNHILL, swing maestro 
at Trianon Ballroom in Terre Haute, In- 
diana (his home town), April 14th, broke 
the atiendance record. 

TONY PASTOR began May 12th at New 
Moon, Vincennes, Indiana. 


Far West Fanfare 


EN WATKINS is scheduled to move into 
Arizona from Detroit. 

OZZIE NELSON and HARRIET HIL- 
LIARD are scheduled for Omaha, June 
17th; Kansas City, June 24th, and Min-- 
neapolis, June 31st. 

TED WEEMS will pick up three weeks 
at Lakeside Park, Denver, beginning 
July 17th. 


Hollywood Hilarity 


ARRY JAMES’ orchestra at this 

writing (June 1st) is still at the Holly- 

wood Palladium, his options having been 
lifted. 
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RUDOLPH FRIML, JR., is making 
things hum at Florentine Gardens. 

FREDDY MARTIN recommended the 
six-night policy at Cocoanut Grove at the 
Ambassador Hotel, May 22nd. 

MIKE RILEY continues filling his long- 
term contract at Radio Room. 


New England Nabobs 
EO REISMAN’S band went into the Ritz- 
Carlton Roof, Boston, for seven weeks, 
beginning May Sth. It is his first stand in 
this, his home town, in fifteen years. 
CHARLIE BARNET made it four full 
houses during a one-day stand in April at 
Loew's Court Square Theatre, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


“FATS” WALLER and his orchestra 
played there May 13th, and 

MITCHELL AYRES came in May 20th. 
Ayres, by the by, broke every record dur- 
ing his stay at New Pelham Heath Inn, 
Bronx, Long Island. 


MITCHELL AYRES 








Los Angelites 


AVIER CUGAT arrived in Hollywood 
May 4th for picture work and to take 
a week at the Los Angeles Orpheum, be- 
ginning May 6th. 
PAUL WHITEMAN followed Xavier 
Cugat at the Orpheum Theatre May 13th. 
LEON MOJICA is doing fine at this 
writing at Casino Gardens, Ocean Park, 
California. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG moved into the 


Orpheum following his 
(Culver City) date. 


Casa Manana 
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JAN SAVITT followed Louis Armstrong 
at the Culver City spot. 

TED LEWIS headed East after his week 
at the Orpheum. 

ELLA FITZGERALD is next on the list 
at the Trianon, South Gate. 


Coastwise Capers 
IMMIE LUNCEFORD, from the Ist 
through the 9th of June, played suc- 
cessively at Sweets Ballroom, Oakland, 
California; and at Orpheum Theatre, Los 
Angeles. Then on June 10th he began a 
four-weeker at the Trianon Ballroom Cafe, 
Southgate, California. 
ANSON WEEKS went into Sherman’s 
Cafe, San Diego, California, May 21st. 
HENRY BUSSE casts anchor at the 
Palomar, Seattle, the week of June 15th. 


Touring Teams 
HARLIE AGNEW compieted a 27-week 
run at Sherman's Cafe, San Diego, 

California, May 19th. Thereafter his 
schedule covered Salt Lake City, May 
21st; Boulder, Colorado, May 23rd, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Forest Park 
Highlands, May 31st for two weeks. 

ORRIN TUCKER is playing a series of 
theatres. 

BOBBY BYRNE started on a theatre 
tour with the Andrews Sisters, June Ist. 

ART KASSEL on May 23rd began a 
week at Coney Island, Cincinnati, and 
on June Ist, two weeks at Lake Club, 
Springfield, Iinois. Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, will get him June 19th for two 
weeks. 


They’re in the Service Now 
RTIE SHAW, now a Seaman First 
Class, will wind up as conductor of a 
ship’s band. 

EDDY DUCHIN, after finishing his date 
in the Empire Room of the Palmer House, 
will be assigned to some branch of the 
service which will allow him to play his 
piano tor the benefit of the soldiers. He 
expects a definite assignment no later 
than June 24th, 
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HAT there is a silver lining even in empty gasoline cans becomes 
-pparent to theatrical managers when they realize that city folks, 
barred from country roads, turn to the home town theatres for 

their fun. It is prophesied that this summer’s grosses will keep a steady 
upward trend, and that vaudeville especially will be favored as the 
amusement exacting least labored concentration. 

The two-a-day vaudeville boom is already assuming monumental 
proportions, with New York, Chicago, Hollywood and Los Angeles 


taking the lead. 
1942,” “Keep ’Em_ Laughing,” 
“Headliners of 1942,” and Earl 
Carroll’s “Vanities” (lengthened to 
two and a half hours) are just a 
few of the shows which are putting 
vaudeville back on the map. Another 
show, “Big Time,” is to open shortly on 
the Coast, the acts including Morton 
Downey and Judy Canova. Coast cities 


“Priorities of 


GIL STRATTON, JR., ROSEMARY 


LANE and JACK JORDAN in 
“Best Foot Forward” 





rebooking vaudeville are San Diego, Oak- 
land, Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose, 
Monterey, Marysville, Ukiah, Eureka and 
Klamath Falls, all of California. Port- 
land (Oregon), Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Victoria and Spokane are also 
circuiting stage shows. The rush is on 
to find enough headliners to insure 52 
weeks of vaudeville per year. 

Lack of preparation, stale talent and 
too much ballyhoo have been the buga- 
boos of vaudeville in the past. Let us 
hope this time it will be different! Toss- 
ing five or six-act bills together is no 
mere twist of the wrist. It requires talent, 
and for this the whole United States is 
being combed. Kansas City, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo and E! Paso are all figuring on 
vaudeville. How will they get it? One 
answer, without a doubt, is more and bet- 
ter top-flight bands, since these ensembles 
boast entertainment value and drawing 
power which is consistent and depend 
able. 


TOP-FLIGHT GROSSES 
New York 


HE Strand had two weeks of Abe Ly- 

man’s band and three of Jimmy Dor- 
sey’s, between the dates April 24th and 
May 28th. The first two weeks, when Ly- 
man was presiding, the grosses added up 
to $41.500 and $28,500. The following 
three weeks, with Dorsey in command, 
$59,000, $51,000 and $47,000 were the 
totals. At the Paramount in the same 
five weeks Tommy Dorsey was in for one, 
Thornhill for two, and Woody Herman 
for two. The ratings were $44,000 (Dor- 
sey), $44,000 and $34,000 (Thornhill) and 
$60,000 and $51,000 (Herman). 

Stage shows at Radio City and the 
Roxy meanwhile upped receipts, the for- 
mer to $71,000, $72,000, $88,000, $72,000 
and $90,000, the latter, to $30,000, $67,500, 
$56,000, $49,000 and $42,000. 


Newark 
T the Adams the weeks ending April 
30th and May 7th the add-ups were 
$14,000 and $18,500, with Richard Him- 
ber and Glen Gray, respectively, getting 
the credit. 











Boston 
b gmew id (SCAT) DAVIS counted up 
$20,500 the week ending May 7th at 
the Boston. 


Providence 

OC WHEELER, Les Brown, Benny 

Goodman, ‘Fats’ Waller and “Daugh- 
ters of Uncle Sam” were successively at 
the helm at the Metropolitan Theatre, the 
weeks ending April 30th, May 7th, 14th, 
2lst and 28th. The totals were $8,000, 
$6,000, $7,000, $6,000 and $6,000. 


Philadelphia 

ICK STABILE’S orchestra at the Earle 

is to be credited with the good $18,500 
brought in the week ending April 30th. 
The weeks ending May 14th and 21st and 
28th Les Brown, Lionel Hampton and 
Glen Gray realized receipts, respectively, 
of $15,000, $22,000 and $21,000. 


Pittsburgh 

ATISFACTORY receipts were culled at 
the Stanley the week ending May 7th, 
the $16,500 being largely credited to Al- 
vino Rey’s ministrations. The following 
week, when Dick Stabile was maestro, 
the gross was $14,000. Benny Goodman’s 
band the week ending May 21st accounted 
for a fine $22,500, and Gene Krupa’s, the 

week after that, $20,000. 


Washington 
ROUSING $22,000 was the total at the 
Capitol the week ending May 2\1st. 
The reason? Alvino Rey’s band was on 
the stage, 
Baltimore 
AY KINNEY rang up $15,500 at the 
Hippodrome for the week ending 
May 14th. 


Buffalo 

VER $17,000 was the healthy gross 

counted at the 20th Century the week 
ending April 30th, practically all of which 
was credited to Maestro of the Week, 
Benny Goodman. Two weeks later, when 
Guy Lombardo shone over the horizon, 
$20,000 was counted. Charlie Barnet’s or- 
chestra accounted for $12,000 the week 
ending May 21st. 


Detroit 
ENE KRUPA on the stage at the Michi- 


gan zoomed receipts to an astral $44,- 
000 the week ending April 30th. 


Cleveland 
AY KINNEY, “Fats” Waller and Gene 
Krupa were the three band leaders 
who held the spotlight at the Palace the 
weeks ending April 30th, May 7th and 
May 21st, with respective grosses of $20,- 
000, $16,000 and $21,000. 


Chicago 

HE splendid $38,400 swept in by Wayne 

King’s band at the Chicago, the week 
ending April 30th, was bettered the next 
week by Gene Krupa when $13,100 was 
the rating. On his second week Krupa 
came through with $35,500. Jan Garber 
held forth at the Oriental the week end- 
ing May 7th, with a total of $20,100. The 
week ending May 28th Chico Marx was 
there coining a bright $20,000. 


? his first appearance at the Tower in 
about five years, Jan Garber etched out 
$10,000 the week ending April 30th, a 
good figure for this house. 


Omaha 
NICE $16,500 was nicked off the week 
ending May 7th by Henry Busse at 
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the Orpheum. For the week ending May 
21st, when Wayne King presided, the 
total was $14,200. 


Seattle 
OUIS ARMSTRONG’S band at the 
Palomar won a great $9,400 for the 
house the week ending May 21st. The 
following week Al Donahue’s orchestra 
brought in a tremendous $10,000. 


Los Angeies 

ED LEWIS’ band was a magnet for 

the big $19,500 drawn in at the Or- 
pheum the week ending April 30th. The 
three following weeks, with Louis Arm- 
strong, Xavier Cugat and Paul White- 
man successively at the helm, the totals 
were $12,500, $13,500 and $12,000. 


San Francisco 
SMASH $21,700 at the Golden Gate 
was recorded by Paul Whiteman 
there the week ending April 30th. Two 
weeks later Al Donahue’s' orchestra 
rounded out $20,500. 


LEGITIMATE GROSSES 


New York 

OTALS along the Great White Way 

these days make up in bulk what the 
thoroughfare itself lacks in brilliance. In 
the weeks ending April 25th, May 2nd, 
9th, 16th and 28rd “Best Foot Forward” 
was credited with $18,000, $18,000, $17,500, 
$17,500 and $17,000; “Lady in the Dark,” 
with $21,000, $19,000, $18,000, $18,500 and 
$20,000; “Let’s Face It,’ with $31,500, 
$30,000, $29,500, $29,500 and $30,000; 
“Sons o’ Fun,” with $37,000, $35,000, 


DANNY KAYE, BENNY BAKER and 
JACK WILLIAMS in “Let’s Face It” 





$31,000, $31,000 and $31,000; “Porgy and 
Bess,” with $21,000, $19,000, $18,000, $17,- 
000 and $17,500, and “Priorities of 1942”, 
with $23,000, $22,000, $22,000, $22,000 and 
$20,000. 

“Keep ’Em Laughing,” starting April 
24th, got $21,000, $20,000, $20,000 and 
$15,000 in its first four weeks. “Harlem 
Cavalcade” grossed $6,000 and $5,000 the 
two weeks ending May 23rd. 


Boston 

a ygetc rer at the Wilbur, on the 

strength of its excellent reputation 
in the New York run, chalked up high 
from the start. The grosses for the weeks 
ending April 25th, May 2nd, May 9th, May 
16th and May 23rd were $12,500, $14,000, 
$12,500, $12,000 and $14,000. “Without 
Love”, Hepburn-Nugent starrer, was tops 
from its first night in town. Its final week 
(ending April 25th) hit $25,0C0. In the 
same week “Blossom Time” at the Shubert 
made $13,000, the following week $11,000. 
Good trade was reported by “The Corn Is 
Green” at the Colonial, with $18,000 and 
$17,500 the weeks ending May 9th and 
May 16th respectively. However, the 
week ending May 23rd recorded a bad 
break, with total $6,000 for four per- 
formances. “All’s Fair” at the Shubert 
during the weeks ending May 16th and 
23rd made $17,000 and $17,500. 


New Haven 
FOUR-PERFORMANCE sell-out was 
the result of Katharine Hepburn’s 

“Without Love”, three-day stand at the 
Shubert the week ending May 2nd, with 
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SAVES WEAR. 

Get these timely, money-saving 
BACH aids on cleaning, adjust- 
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a gross of $13,500. ‘Blossom Time”, with 
four performances the next week, pulled 
$3,700. 


Philadelphia 

OUR good weeks were recorded for both 
“Arsenic and Old Lace” and ‘My Sis- 
ter Eileen” in the span from April 20th 
through May 16th. The former (at the 
Walnut) rang up successively $18,000, 
$17,500, $16,000 and $15,400, and the lat- 
ter (at the Locust) $9,000, $7,200, $8,000 
and $9,500. “Panama Hattie” closed May 
2nd with grosses in its last two weeks 

$19,700 and $16,000. 


Pittsburgh 

THEL BARRYMORE in “The Corn Is 
Green” brought $18,000 to the Nixon 
the week ending May 2nd. “High Kick- 
ers” wound up the following week to the 
rather disappointing tune of $14,500. 
Katharine Hepburn’s “Without Love” 
drew top grosses of the season the week 
ending May 16th, namely $25,000. “My 
Sister Eileen” brought in $7,500 the week 

ending May 23rd. 


Washington 

HE farewell seven days of “Hellzapop- 
pin’”’, at the National Theatre, the 
week ending April 25th, clocked up 
$19,000. The following week George Jes- 
sel’s “High Kickers” touched $20,000 in 
eight performances. The week after that 
Jane Cowl rolled up $12,000 with “Punch 
and Julia.” “Arsenic and Old Lace” re- 
corded a splendid gross, $21,000, the week 

ending May 23rd. 


Baltimore 


Ya annual visit of the Columbia Opera 
Company chalked up $9,300 at the 
Maryland the week ending April 25th. 
The same week “High Kickers” at Ford’s 
wound up with $16,500. The theatre had 
“Hellzapoppin’” the following week, 
building up to $16,000. At Ford’s the 
week ending May 9th “Punch and Julia” 
finished with $5,000. 


Buffalo 
ARL CARROLL’S “Vanities” at the 
Erlanger closed the season with six 
shows and a defense workers’ morning 
matinee the week ending May 9th, draw- 
ing altogether $6,000. 


Detroit 

écYJJATCH on the Rhine” rang up $22,000, 

the week ending April 25th at the 
Cass, playing at near capacity. The same 
week, “My Sister Eileen” at the Shubert- 
Lafayette closed its final week with 
$8,100. “George Washington Slept Here” 
opening the following week at the same 
theatre brought in a scant $5,000, which 
was increased to $6,000 the week ending 
May 9th. “Claudia” at the Cass the week 
ending May 2nd came through with $17,000 
in nine performances. The two subse- 
quent weeks of “Claudia” nicked off 
$9,000 and $7,000. Edward Everett Hor- 
ton in “Springtime for Henry” began an 
indefinite stay at the Shubert-Lafayette, 
with $10,000 for the first week ending 
May 16th. 


Cleveland 
ATHARINE HEPBURN’S 
“Without Love,” 


vehicle, 
swept in $24,000 in 


eight performances, the week ending 
May 9th. 
Cincinnati 
ATHARINE HEPBURN’S “Without 
Love” dropped the curtain on the 


legitimate season the week ending May 
23rd with $23,000 grossed. 


Milwaukee 

sYJJATCH on the Rhine” came into town 

the week ending May 9th and got 
$12,500 on a four-day engagement. The 
legitimate season closed with Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson in “Macbeth”, 
the week ending May 16th, with a gross 
of $12,000. 
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ENDURANCE? 


OU may have a brilliant technique 

—know your fingering and music 

perfectly—but without strong 
ENDURANCE you'll never be a great 
player. There's no need to handicap 
your playing. You can easily learn to 
build up a powerful endurance by the 
same methods taught to scores of 
outstanding trumpeters by HAYDEN 
SHEPARD, famous instructor and 
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ENDURANCE and TONGUING. You 
can’t afford to be without this valuable 
book. Order one today. You'll be 
amazed at the ease with which you 
can develop an enviable ENDURANCE. 


SEND ONLY $1.50 FOR YOUR COPY TO 


HAYDEN SHEPARD 


112 WEST 48TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Kansas City 

HREE performances of Helen Hayes’ 
“Candle in the Wind” brought a grati- 
fying $11,000 to the Municipal Auditorium, 
the week ending May 9th. Incidentally, 
“Candle in the Wind” tucked away $25,000 
in a week of mid-Western one-nighters, 
ending May 16th at Cedar Rapids. The 


other cities were Sioux City, Des Moines 
and Davenport. 


St. Louis 


RIZE take of the season was recorded 

by “Macbeth”, which won $23,000 in 
eight performances at the American, the 
week ending April 25th. The following 
week when “Watch on the Rhine’ was 
there $18,000 was the gross. St. Louis’ 
1941-42 legitimate season was the best 
since 1929 with an estimated gross of 
$334,100 for 22 weeks. 


Chicago 

ID-MAY came to Chicago with a 
promise of six shows, instead of the 
usual fade-out, one by one, of all of them. 
One of the most welcome additions to the 
town’s schedule is ‘Headliners of 1942”, 
a two-a-day vaudeville show which took 
over the Grand Opera House about June 
10th. The talent consists of Joe E. Lewis, 
Bert Lahr, Bert Wheeler, Romo Vincent, 
Frances Faye, Raye and Naldi, Lynn, 
Royce and Vanya, Biltmorettes, Peg-Leg 





VINCENT PRICE and JUDITH EVELYN 
in “Angel Street” 





Bates and Paul Sydell and Spotty. A 
real winner in the town is “Good Night 
Ladies”, which is doing turn-away busi- 
ness. “Macbeth” was a tremendous suc- 
cess in its fortnight at the Erlanger. 
Grosses for “Angel Street” the weeks 
ending April 25th, May 2nd and May 9th 
were $6,500, $7,000 and $7,500. “Blithe 
Spirit” in the five-week stretch from April 
19th through May 23rd brought in $9,500, 


$10,000, $10,000, $10,000 and $9,000. 
“Good Night Ladies” did very well in- 
deed in the same period of time with 


and 
fortnight 
$20,000 and 
the weeks end- 


$17,000, $17,000, $17,000, $16,500 
$17,000 recorded. ‘‘Macbeth’s” 
ending May 9th brought in 
$22,000. “High Kickers”, 
ing May 16th and May 23rd, added up 
to $14,000 and $15,000. ‘‘Watch on the 
Rhine” the same two weeks rated $17,000 
and $19,000. “My Sister Bileen”, in its 
first week ending May 23rd, brought in 
$8,500. 


St. Paul 
HE Twin Cities had Maurice Evans and 
Judith Anderson in “Macbeth” the 
week ending May 16th. Three nights 
and a matinee drew a gross of $13,300. 


Hollywood 
«“y IFE with Father” at the Music Box 
pursued its even tenor, with 


grosses of $14,500, $14,000, $12,500, $12.,- 
000 and $12,000 the weeks ending April 
25th, May 2nd, May 9th, May 16th and 
May 23rd. “Vagabond King” hit $31,000 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium, the 
week ending May 16th. “Bittersweet” 
the following week clipped off $30,000. 
This, by the by, is the fifth annual season 
of Civic Light Opera in this city. 


San Francisco 

HIS city’s version of “Life with Father” 
also hit a healthy pace the weeks end- 
ing April 25th, May 2nd, 9th and 16th, 
with grosses successively of $18,600, 
$15,000, $15,000 and $16,000. ‘My Sister 
Kileen” during the weeks ending April 
25th, May 2nd and May 9th, the last three 
of its eleven-week run, took in $11,000, 
$8,000 and $7,000. “Bitter Sweet”, re- 
placing it at the Curran the week ending 

May 16th, drew a neat $23,000. 


Toronto 
oo BARRYMORE’S “The Corn Is 
Green” at the Royal Alexandra 


grossed $15,400 the 
25th. 


se 


week ending April 
The following week Ear] Carroll's 
Vanities” brought in a very good $15,200. 
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War Bond Benefit 


HE Mitchell, South Dakota, Municipal 
‘Band, composed entirely of members 
of Local 773, did its part in putting 
over a monster War Bond and Stamp Bene- 
fit recently. The program was put on in 
the Mitchell Corn Palace building; every 
merchant donated something to sell; 
every person entering the building includ- 
ing the band and entertainers bought a 


stamp or bond. The result was an al- 
most unbelievable sale of $55,000.00 in 
War Bonds and Stamps. This is cer- 


tainly a grand report from the thriving 
South Dakota metropolis. Congratula- 
tions to the Band, who did so much to 
make the affair a success. 


Member of Local 5 Honored 


CAMP LEE, Va., May 2.—A member of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
was promoted from the rank of captain 
to major. He is Major Emerson A. Ball- 
mer, director of the Quartermaster Re- 
placement Training Center’s Band here 

Major Ballmer hails from Detroit where 
he was a member of the Detroit local of 
the A. F. of M. He was director of bands 
and orchestras at the Southeastern High 
School there. 


Annual Banquet 


OCAL 333, Eureka, Calif., held its an- 

nual banquet on Monday evening, 
April 13th. Seventy-one members includ- 
ing wives attended. A full course Italian 
dinner was served; no speeches were per- 
mitted. Following the dinner, dancing 
was the order until midnight. Sol Nygard 
was chairman of the committee which 
arranged the celebration. 


B Sharp Meditation 


Life is quite like a clarinet; 
Her music hath appeal. 

Despite that we so sweetly blow 
At times she’s bound to squeal— 

Her whims we do not comprehend 
Because we know we're good! 

“it must be thai the reed is poor— 
They make ‘em of green wood.” 


Like “clarions of wisdom”, thus 
Indulgently we talk 
And oft we know not what we've done 


Until we hear the squaik 

At times like these, it's rather wise 
To act like deaf and mute 

Just pass along a smile—and then 
Start in to study... flute (?) 


—OrTro E, STANDHARDT, 
Local 148, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hey Rube, Inc. 


) ig npe- Oklahoma, is rightfully proud of 
its organization, Hey Rube, Inc., whose 
activities are confined to giving perform- 
ances, the profits from which are turned 
over to the Civilian Defense, Navy Relief, 


| has given 








Army Mothers, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and other like organizations. “Hey Rube” 
two affairs, at which all the 
talent was paid. The first, on April 18th, 
was a Civilian Defense show headed by 
the Breakfast Club with Don MeNeill, 
Jack Baker, Nancy Martin, Evelyn Lynne, 
and The Escorts and Betty. A profit of 
$4,007.16 was turned over to the Civilian 
Defense Committee. The second show on 
May 10th was headed by Bob Wills’ Pa- 
rade of Western Stars. It was extremely 
profitable, and the money was _ turned 
over to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Service Barracks. 

Local 94, as a member of the committee, 
is to be congratulated on its constructive 
assistance in this fine enterprise. 


Manitowoc Local Pays Tribute 
To Honorary Members 


OCAL 195, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, paid 

special tribute to its honorary mem- 
bers on Sunday, May 38rd. Inasmuch as 
Manitowoc is an aluminum city, alumi- 
num cards printed in blue were presented 
to the members who had been in good 
standing in the local for twenty-five years 


or more. Volmer Dahlstrand, president 
of the Wisconsin State Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation and president of Local 8, made 


the presentation speech and gave the 
cards to the members. Following the 
ceremonies, lunch and refreshments were 
served to the assemblage. 
The annual ball of the 
held on Friday, June 26th. 


Local will be 


Connecticut State Conference 


HE Connecticut State Conference held 


its Spring meeting in New London, 
Conn., on Sunday, May 10th. Twelve 


locals were represented by thirty-four 
delegates. Traveling Representative Keene 
was a guest. 

All locals reported an increase in busi- 
ness, although those on the coastline are 
anticipating some decrease as a result of 
the dimout order of the United States 
Government. The Form B Contract came 
in for a great deal of discussion, and the 
absolute necessity for its strict 
ment was explained. 

The Federation was represented by Na- 
tional Secretary Fred W. Birnbach. In 
his address he explained the status of en- 
listed men, the efforts necessary to con- 
tinue the WPA Music Projects, the co- 
operation between the Federation and the 
Federal Gevernment in the emergency, 
the development of the radio situation 
and the reasons for the adoption of Form 
B. Just prior to the close of the meeting 
a resolution was adopted commending the 
efforts of President Petrillo during the 
two years of his administration. 


enforce- 


New Jersey State Conference 
HE New Jersey State Conference held 


its May meeting in Atlantic City on 
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May 17, 1942. President Louis Paige 
called the meeting to order at 2:00 P. M. 
and it was found there were twelve locals 
represented by thirty-five delegates. It 
was the consensus of opinion that gas 
rationing had affected the attendance 
seriously. 

All locals reported good business con- 
ditions, but they were nevertheless appre- 
hensive of the effect of the gas rationing 
upon the employment situation. A _ reso- 
lution to change the number of meetings 
from three to two per year and a resolu- 
tion to change the method of financing 
to permit the smaller locals to act as host 
were discussed and laid over for final 
action at the next meeting. 

The Federation was represented by Leo 
Cluesmann of the President’s office, who, 
after extending the personal greetings of 
President Petrillo, spoke on the Social 
Security problem, the Form B contracts, 
the WPA situation and the successful con- 
clusion of a number of controversies in- 
volving radio stations. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 P. M., 
following which the delegates were en- 
tertained by the Atlantic City Local at 
a fine dinner at the Penn-Atlantic Hotel. 


Conference of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware Locals 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 

Conference of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware Locals at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
was called to order in the Ohev Sholom 
Synagogue Center at 8:30 P. M. on Sat- 
urday, May 16th, by President A. Rex Ric- 
eardi. This marked the first time the 
conference had extended its meeting to 
two days and, considering the difficulties 
of transportation due to the gasoline re- 
strictions and the shortage of hotel rooms, 
the opening session was well attended. 

President Riccardi made a brief address 
ef welcome and announced that the Sat- 
urday night meeting was called for the 
purpose of setting up some of the commit- 
lees so they would have ample time to 
perform their duties, and yet attend both 
the sessions on Sunday. The late Bert 
Henderson attended as the representative 
of the National office. 

Brother Riccardi announced the ap- 
pointment of James A. LeFevre of Local 
311, Wilmington, as chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and Marcellus Conti of 
Local 82, Beaver Falls, as chairman of the 
Committee on Reports of Locals. 

President Riccardi called on Brother 
3ob Morris who described some of the ac- 
tivities of Chester in the war industries, 
the shortage of skilled workmen and the 
housing shortage. His remarks were well 
received by the delegates who saw evi- 
dence on every hand of the mushroom 
growth of the shipbuilding and other in- 
dustries and the teeming hustle and rustle 
of a city in the center of the war-time 
production. 

At 10:00 P. M. the meeting was ad- 
journed and turned over to the Enter- 
tainment Committee of the host Locals 
484 and 311 of Chester and Wilmington 
who did a magnificent job of wining and 
dining the delegates and their wives. 

The meeting resumed at 10:30 A. M. on 
Sunday when President Riccardi added 
to his words of welcome of the previous 
night for those who had just arrived. 
The enthusiasm of the meeting was damp- 
ened by the news that Brother Bert Hen- 
derson had been stricken with a heart 
attack earlier in the day and had been 
removed to a local hospital. The dele- 
gates were assured that Bert was receiv- 
ing the finest medical attention and 
Brother Clay Reigle was staying at the 
hospital with him to minister to his needs, 
pending the arrival in Chester of Mrs. 
Henderson and daughter, Mrs. Sweeney. 

President Riccardi explained that due 
to the serious illness of the late Presi- 
dent Frank L. Diefenderfer during most 
of the year and due to the legislature not 
having been in session, the officers had 
had a comparatively quiet year in con- 
ference activities. 

Secretary Wilkins read a number of 
communications received and proceeded 
with his annual report. He reviewed the 
Griff Williams Social Security case which 
the Federation had lost in the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals in Chi- 
eago, and which is being appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. Some ot 
the far-reaching effects of the influence 
of this case in the lives of all our mem- 
bers were mentioned. 

The secretary reported having attended 
the dedication of the Ralph Feldser Memo- 
rial in Reservoir Park, Harrisburg, on 
May 21, 1941. 

The secretary reported having attended 
the “Labor in the War’ Conference, spon- 
sored by various federal agencies and uni- 
versities and held in Pittsburgh on Febru- 
ary 21 and 22, 1942. 

A report was made of the United Labor 
meeting in Pittsburgh, at which Labor, 
through their representative William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., and 
Phil Murray, president of the CIO, 
pledged their devotion to the U. S. A., 
its war effort and a cessation of strikes 
for the duration of the war. It was to 
be hoped that this meeting would be the 














beginning of a reuniting of the divided 
house of Labor. , 

The secretary asked the meeting to pur- 
chase a duplicating machine to facilitate 
the mailing of special notices to the mem- 
bers at such times when printing estab- 
lishments are not open. 

He also outlined the valuable work done 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
and made his annual appeal to the locals 
to affiliate themselves with that organiza- 
tion. 

The secretary concluded his report in 
announcing plans to have a conference 
luncheon at the A. F. of M. convention in 
Dallas. 

President Riccardi called upon Treas- 
urer O. Oscar Dell for his report and this 
was followed by the report of the Finance 
Committee and the Committee on the Re- 
ports of Locals, a summary of question- 
naires sent to the member locals and re- 
turned with detailed information of the 
condition of their locals and the problems 
facing them. 

At the request of the Altoona Local 564, 
the members discussed the problems 
created by the low scale set by the A. F. 
of M. for Tab Shows. It was recom- 
mended to the delegates present that the 
matter be brought up at the coming A. F. 
of M. convention. 

President Riccardi reported his activi- 
ties in behalf of the Conference regarding 
the new State Booking License Law and 
its effect on our members. The delegates 
expressed their approval of his timely 
actions in clarifying the interpretations of 
the law as it applies to professional 
musicians. 

President Riccardi led a discussion of 
the problems created by the war and re- 
quests for free music. Noteworthy among 
the many ways of handling the situation 
was the plan worked out in Ailentown 
where the four brass bands had their 
leaders form a committee appointed by 
the mayor. All requests for free music 
for patriotic affairs must clear through 
that committee and the bands take turns 
playing so no hardship is worked on any 
one group. 

Other locals reported their contribu- 
tions to the war effort and President Ric- 
cardi mentioned the West Coast Team- 
sters’ Union mass blood donation to the 
Red Cross and the impression it created 
on the general public. 

The meeting adjourned to the Masonic 
Hall for luncheon at 12:30. One hundred 
and sixty-six members and guests assem 
bled in the banquet hall for what was to 
have been a luncheon but was in reality 
a sumptuous banquet. 

After Iuncheon, President Riccardi pre- 
sented Lieutenant Frank Coburn, U. S. N,, 
a member of Local 802, who had been de- 
tailed at our request to address us regard- 
ing the musician’s part in the war. He 
paid very flattering tribute to the part 
our members are playing in providing 
music for patriotie affairs. He cautioned 
those present of the need for tight lips 
in suppressing war news that might be 
of value to the enemy and asked us to 
have no part in spreading rumors. He 
ended his remarks with an expression of 
his faith in ultimate victory for our 
armed forces. 

Lieutenant Coburn was followed by the 
Reverend Hiram Bennett, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John of Wilmington, 
Delaware, Whose address was interspersed 
with jovial tidbits that delighted his audi- 
ence. 

President Riccardi presented the Hon- 
orable Adie S. Rush, representative from 
Delaware County to the State Assembly 
and sponsor of our ill-fated High School 
Band Bill in the last session of the Legis- 
lature. He gave a history of the Dela- 
ware valley and Chester and outlined 
some of its present war industries. Presi- 
dent Riccardi, acting for the conference, 
presented Mr. Rush with a pen and pen- 
cil set in appreciation of his services to 
our members. 

President Riccardi introduced Mr. Allen 
Quirk, State Supervisor of WPA Music 
Projects, and Mr. Clay Reigle, traveling 
representative of the A. F. of M. Mr. 
Reigle reported that he had just left Mr. 
Bert Henderson at the hospital and Bert 
was gravely ill and in great pain. The 
doctors said he would probably be con- 
fined to the hospital for some time. He 
touched on some subjects Bert Henderson 
had expected to mention in his antici- 
pated address but Reigle was so over- 
come at the plight of our stricken friend 
that he had to retire. 

President J. Wharton Gootee of Ches- 
ter Local 484 and President James A. 
LeFevre of Wilmington Local 311 who 
have been our hosts were called upon to 
receive the applause of their grateful 
guests and Chairman Keel of the Enter- 
tainment Committee announced plans for 
the entertainment of the guests of the 
conference during the afternoon. 

President Riccardi adjourned the lunch- 
eon and the delegates returned to the 
meeting hall for the afternoon session 
which was called to order at 3:00 P. M. 

The first order of business was the 
reading by the secretary of a report of 
the State Music Project of the WPA, sub- 
mitted by State Supervisor Allan Quirk 
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who was in attendance as a delegate from 


his home Local 515 of Pottsville. Presi- 
dent Riccardi gave a report of his activi- 
ties as a member of the A. F. of M. Com- 
mittee on WPA. This was followed by 
an appeal to the locals in whose jurisdic- 
tions music projects exist, to try to have 
their music units play for patriotic af- 
fairs only, so as to tie the WPA in with 
the war effort. 

President Riccardi then called upon the 
meeting to pay tribute to our deceased 
former president, Frank L. Diefenderfer, 
who had succumbed to a lingering illness 
on February 19, 1942. He briefly outlined 
Frank’s career and devotion to our con- 
ference and requested the meeting to 
stand in silent tribute. He then called 
upon Chairman George Snyder of the 
Memorial Committee who presented a 
resolution of sorrow and sympathy with 
the recommendation that copies be sent 
to Mrs. Frank Diefenderfer and Mrs. John 
Stevens. 

The next order of business was the 
election of a president to fill the unex- 
pired term of Frank L. Diefenderfer. A 
controversy arose as to whether the vice- 
president should automatically become 
president until the next regular bi-annual 
election or until the next conference 
meeting. 
election for the unexpired term, and A, 
Rex Riccardi was unanimously elected 
president. This was followed by the 
unanimous election of J. Wharton Gootee 
as vice-president. 

The secretary was instructed to write a 
revision of the constitution and by-laws 
to clarify the meaning of certain para- 
graphs. 

President Riccardi called upon Chair- 
man Mueller of the Location Committee 
who announced that the York Local 472 
had asked for the conference in 1943. The 
delegation from York took the floor to 
extend a cordial invitation to those pres- 
ent to attend the meeting in their city 
next year. 

The Committee on Courtesies was next 
ealled upon and Chairman Doe Mason 
read a prepared resolution extolling the 
Chester and Wilmington locals for their 
very fine job as conference hosts and 
gratefully acknowledged the work of the 
various members of both locals who had 
worked untiringly to make the meeting 
and the entertainment the success that 
all present so enthusiastically agreed it 
had been. 

The conference adjourned at 6:00 P. M. 
to meet in York in May, 19438, or, if gov- 
ernment restrictions forbid travel, in the 
May following the end of the war. 


JOBIE WHITE 


Jobie White, president of Local 360, 
Renton-Auburn, Washington, and delegate 
to the 19389 Kansas City convention, died 
in Renton on Wednesday, April 8, 1942. 

Mr. White was born in England and 
migrated to Washington in 1889. He was 
a charter member of the old Newcastle 
Local which was organized in 1914 and 
later transferred to Renton. It was 
largely through his efforts that Local 360 
successfully carried through the depres- 
sion years when there was little interest 
evidenced by the general membership. 

Funeral services were held on Saturday, 
April 11th. Locals 76, Seattle; 585, Enum- 
claw, and 117, Tacoma, sent delegations. 


ANSON BAUER 


Anson Bauer, charter member and one 
of the nine men who organized Local 337, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, in 1933, passed 
away on Thursday, April 30, 1942. While 
Mr. Bauer was a fine trombone player, to 
him music was an avocation. He had 
been an honorary life member of the 
local since 1937. 

Further details are not available at 
this time. 


RANKFORD G. HOLLEY 


Rankford G. Holley, vice-president of 
Local 587, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
delegate to a number of conventions of 
the Federation, died recently in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Further details are not available at the 
time of this writing. 


WALTER HAZELHURST 


Walter Hazelhurst, for the past twenty- 
five years business agent of Local 143, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and delegate to 
more than twenty conventions of the 
American Federation of Musicians, died 
in that city on May 13th. 

Brother Hazelhurst was a clarinettist 
and during his earlier years traveled with 
circuses, road shows and played at New 
England summer resorts. He was born 
in Spencer, Massachusetts, the son of the 
late Joseph Hazelhurst who was a shoe 
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worker in the Prouty Shoe Shops. Young 
Walter followed this trade for several 
years but decided that shoemaking was 
not for him, and he joined the Spencer 
Band as clarinettist. 

In 1901, shortly after the Worcester Lo- 
eal was formed, Hazelhurst came to Wor- 
cester and secured an engagement as 
clarinettist in the Plaza Theatre Orches- 
tra, a unit of the Poli Circuit. Edward 
P. Crosbie, president of the Local, de- 
cided that an organization campaign was 
necessary and he chose the newcomer, 
Walter Hazelhurst, as his assistant. For 
several years they carried on the cam- 
paign with the result that Worcester be- 
came one of the best organized locals in 
the Federation. 

In 1917 Hazelhurst was elected full- 
time business agent, and from that time 
until his death he devoted all his efforts 
in the interest of the professional musi- 
cian. He was state officer for Massachu- 
setts and saw constant service in the New 
England area under assignments from the 
President’s office. To the younger mem- 
bers of the local he was like a father. 
When obligating new members in the lo- 
cal, he always took particular pains to 
give them advice which would assist them 
in becoming model union members. He 
was a member of the executive board of 
the Worcester Area of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 

Walter had suffered from a heart ail- 
ment for the past several years but had 
been able to attend to his duties until 
early in March. He took a turn for the 
worse on May 12th and passed away while 
eating breakfast on Wednesday, May 13th. 

Funeral services were held at the Gra- 
ham Funeral Home on Friday, May 15th. 
Thomas F. Gamble, First Assistant to 
President Petrillo, represented the Fed- 
eration. Delegations from Boston, Prov- 
idence, Springfield and Fitchburg at- 
tended. Interment was in Pine Grove 
Cemetery, Spencer. Survivors include 
two brothers, Francis C. Hazelhurst of 
Worcester and Joseph J. Hazelhurst of 
Spencer, and a sister, Mrs. Nellie E. 
Smith of Northboro, Massachusetts. 


EMANUEL FEUERMANN 


Emanuel Feuermann, one of the world’s 
great ’cellists and a member of Local 802, 
died suddenly at the Park East Hospital, 
New York City, on May 25th at the age 
of 39. Death was due to complications 
which developed after a minor operation. 

Mr. Feuermann, as a child prodigy, 
made his debut in Austria at the age of 
seven. At the age of eleven he appeared 
with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Felix Weingartner. 
In 1917 he was appointed teacher in the 
Cologne Conservatory, where he remained 
for six years. In 1929 he taught at the 
Berlin Hochschule where he remained 
until the Nazi regime came into power. 

(Continued on Page Twenty) 
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OT so many years ago, before radio receiving sets were 
N in general use throughout the hinterlands of America, 
the accepted manner of bringing culture to small cities 
and towns was through means of Chautauqua circuit pro- 
grams during the summer months. At one time during this 
haleyon period I was comparatively ignorant that such a 
movement existed until startled into awareness by a musi- 
cian friend, a famous ’cellist who had experienced the rigors 
and excitements of a Chautauqua tour and wished to see how 
someone else might react to its torments and character- 
building excitement. In much the same way had occurred 
my first terrific encounter with a scenic (so-called) railway. 
My ’cello-playing friend was a blond Dutchman with the 
adventurous nature of an Arctic explorer and would be ready, 
as I knew from past experience, to take on almost anything 
from a Beethoven sonata to a late supper of salmon sand- 
wiches and English walnuts. So my idea of what the future 
held for me if I undertook this tour was amorphous, to say 
the least. He made no effort to influence me but suggested 
that I might find a fund of interesting experience and meet a 
variety of character and rural eccentricity such as flourished 
freely in smaller localities and such as I might not soon have opportunity to confront 
or observe at close hand again. After listening to my friend for a week or two, we 
set out for Chicago where I was put through some simple paces as an accompanist and 
soloist of filler-in propensities. It was now hinted to me that solo playing by the 
pianist was of necessity curtailed by the fact that the pianos on these tours were 
often in a sad state of disrepair and at their worst could only be used sketchily as 
background for the ’cellist or singer. My curiosity was slightly whetted even while 
an ominous cloud, about the size of a cat’s paw, cast a smudge of shadow on my nose. 
It was decided also that our territory would cover towns in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Maryland. This seemed to me a generous stretch of country to cover 
in a little over two months, but as it was undiscovered to me with the exception of 
the larger cities, I looked forward to viewing this personally unexplored terrain. 
These preliminaries took place in September and it was not until the following 
June that our entertainment unit met, en route, in Pittsburgh. We comprised, besides 
cellist and pianist, a tenor and an ex-judge from Boston who delivered speeches on 
questions of national affairs. I was reminded that our party would spend each day in 
a different place as the programs were changed daily and we were just one of seven 
entertainment groups that followed each other with clock-like regularity. We opened 
that afternoon, appeared again in the evening and stayed the night in a neat little 


hotel whose owner, Mrs. Butt, had rather startlingly named her modest hostelry 
Butt Inn. i 





Harrison W. Johnson 


One could quickly sense what these concert and theatrical performances by the 
various groups of the Chautauqua circuit must mean in the lives of people who made 
up the usually large-sized audiences at our matinee and evening shows. As a general 
rule the performances were given in large tents which necessitated tent-boys whose 
job it was to see that tents were set up and taken down on schedule. Also traveling 
with the circuit were several superintendents whose work included general super- 
vision of morale and morals. The tent-boys were all college students chosen for fine- 
ness of character and appearance and the superintendents were often of ecclesiastical 
persuasion, pleasant enough but bordering usually on the grim side. I remember one 
night I was invited to go for a ride (not in the sense of the later racketeering era) 
by some of the young bloods of the town. Having enjoyed the ride after the hot day 
had waned, we were crossing a small bridge on our way home when the open car 
turned over and spilled us all out without hurting anyone. Arriving at the place where 
the troupe was spending the night I found the superintendent waiting up to make sure 


that all the men under his supervision were in the house before he himself retired 
for the night. 


POP! GOES THE LEGATO! 


The audiences at our concerts were composed of varying levels of music apprecia- 
tors from mothers with babes-in-arms to young boys and girls who usually sat at 
the back of the tent and whose high spirits often caused unexpected diversion. I 
remember one night when the girls were noisier than usual and were indulging in 
bottles of pop to counteract the hot night. The ’cellist and I were playing something 
that required at least a relative degree of quiet for its proper appreciation. Not 
receiving this, my friend, who had been accustomed to playing before symphony 
audiences who gave every attention during one of his solos, put his ’cello aside and 
rose to a flashing and imposing height and informed the frivolous young women, 
“Ladies, this is NOT a pop concert’. Which I thought was a most accurate pun. It 
seemed that whenever V, the ‘cellist, desired to play a quiet, poetic piece, which 
demanded silence on the part of the audience, noises descended on us from all sides. 
For instance on the evening when he was giving a delicate performance of Schu- 
mann’s “Triumerei”, babies began crying, a train rattled by and let out a terrific 
blast on the whistle as it passed, and the seasonal harvest fly was sawing away in 
the trees as though excited by music such as he had never heard before. Again the 
‘cello was thrust aside as my exasperated friend rose to meet the occasion vocally. 
“Ladies”, he remonstrated to the mothers with ululant children in a voice of pain and 
sadness, “this is impossible! With the children crying, the trains blowing and the 
bugs clamoring in the trees, | am not able to play.” Sitting down again, he waited 
until sufficient quiet had been restored to enable the music to be heard. 

Then there was the time I was confronted with a piano from which the pedals 
had been removed. We were not able to discover what had become of these extremi- 
ties but I have always wonderd if it might not have been that some exasperated piano- 
teacher, whose nerves had been too far stretched while listening to careless pupils 
trying to cover up wrong notes with a too-free use of blurring pedal, had gone berserk 
and torn the offending members for all time from that helpless piano. Anyone who 
has tried to crawl over piano keys seeking in vain to produce the slightest legato 
tone without using the pedal to help do it will realize what a trial of nerves and 
temper that can be. The speaker of the evening was in the habit of playing “America” 
at the close of his talk and it was amusing to witness his amazement as he moved 
his foot around the space usually occupied by the pedals and then looked down only 
to discover that there were none. He announced loudly to the audience what was 
missing and wanted to be informed as to how I had found it possible to perform under 
the circumstances. As it was the only piano available, one had to play it or call off 
the evening’s entertainment. 


‘CELLO, PINT SIZE 


Another Lime, Uirough some error in transfer, the ‘cellist’s instrument and all 


his music were left on one train while we changed to another. This was not discov- 
ered until too late to remedy for at least twenty-four hours. So an SOS was sent out 
through the town to find out whether or not such an instrument as a violoncello existed 
anywhere within the environs of the village. Finally, a small sized instrument was 
located and as that was evidently the only ‘cello available our tall and stately artist 
must make shift with it as best he could. But during this search no one had given a 
thought about the lost music, until we began now to realize that an instrument was 
but half the battle. Asked if I could play the accompaniments from memory I replied 
that I had not thought of such a contingency but was willing to try. Fortunately, 
the pieces had stuck in my mind clearly so that the only discrepancy in the perform- 
ance was the difference in size between the ’cellist and his instrument. This might 
have become an amusing sight had it not been for the aplomb and dignity of V, whose 
artistry could have easily encountered and vanquished a much greater obstacle. After 
that experience I found that my own stock of popularity had advanced about 50 per 
cent with my co-travelers. 

Throughout the tour the ’cellist and I kept the musical standard of performance 
as relatively high as possible under trying circumstances. The singer, I'm sorry to 
say, gave the audience every hackneyed tenor solo that was ever heard, from ‘Mother 
Machree” to “La donna é mobile” and this made the rest of us so weary as the hot 
summer wore on that we began to play tricks on him. As a final number we usually 
joined the tenor solo with piano and ‘cello and there we maliciously did our best to 
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 ¢ MUSICAL QUIZ ¢ 


(Answers on Page Thirty-two) 











1. In which American cities are the following famous schools of music located? 


(a) The Curtis Institute of Music (c) The Juilliard School 

(b) The Eastman Schocl of Music (d) The Peabody Conservatory 
2. Who are the composers of the following modern American operas? 

(a) Four Saints in Three Acts ' (d) The King’s Henchman 

(b) Amelia Goes to the Ball (e) The Searlet Letter 


(c) The Emperor Jones 


3. From which sympheny is the following taken? 


violins g woodwind. 
z 











4. What do the following signify? 


(a) ad libitum (f) pesante 
(b) alla breve (2) sautille 
(c) come sopra (h) simili 
(d) divisi (i) tenuto 


(e) all’ ottava 


5 Which nation has a peculiar richt to claim as its own the 
(a) erwth (ec) bagpipe 
(b) harp (d) lur 





throw him off balance by introducing terrific tremolo effects and crescendos of such 
power that instead of a simple song like “Happy Days Gone By” you would have 
sworn that you were regaled with an imitation of Italian opera at its most melo- 
dramatic. We tried to make the singer believe that it enhanced his voice but he 
appeared skeptical as to that. 

I don’t suppose that I shall ever again see as much of small-town life in America 
as I did that hot summer. Frequently we were able to drive by automobile from one 
town to the next and the expanse of beautiful country spread before our eyes was 
something not easily forgotten. Especially so in Ohio. Here there was a lush fer- 
tility expressed in the landscape that was voluptuously beautiful, and this sense of 
prodigality carried to the Ohio River region. Not long before our sojourn there the 
river had overflowed its banks and one could get some idea of the height of water at 
flood-tide by the marks just under the ceiling in the lobby of the imposing hotel where 
we spent the night in one of the larger towns. Helpless exasperation must express 
one’s feelings at the thought of being at the mercy of such a powerful force of water. 


The townspeople during our entire tour were invariably hospitable and apprecia- 


tive of our efforts to entertain them and I shall always look back at that time as a 
most enjoyable excursion. 
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Roemoemococmocmoco By HOPE 

A WITNESS TREE, by Robert Frost. 91 
pages. Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.00. 

The first volume Robert Frost has pub- 
lished in six years, “A Witness Tree” is 
the book of a poet who dares the pain of 
thought and a thinker who dares the pain 
of beauty. To describe the book one would 
have to express, in some strange verbal 
form, what a speed camera expresses pho- 
tographically, to hold back the breathless 
rush of thought and feeling, that is, and 
diagnose in that single flick the elements 
of inspiration. No description has sta- 
mina enough to stay such rampant crea- 
tiveness and yet keep the substance viable. 
Not a phrase but would fall far short of 
the thing itself. 

We might speak of simple subjects 
made stuff for poetry; of the compact 
thrice compacted; of the curtain drawn 
back suddenly on phases of life which— 
through their commonplaceness, their in- 
evitability—have long been overlooked by 
poet and proseman alike; of the American 
idiom and tradition made lyric. But de- 
scriptions we cannot give. The poet has 
left no space for amplification. Each 
verse alone can describe itself. 

The musician, unused to artistic ex- 
pression save through tones, will find 
here as strange a set of new experiences 
as will ever be vouchsafed him. The 
soundless music of thought assumes form 
and metre. Rid of the dust of drudgery, 
words become new and strange, as though 
for the first time uttered by human 
tongue. And, if a Schubert happens to 
glance at, for instance, the one beginning, 
“Oh, stormy, stormy world”, another im- 
mortal marriage of tone and verse may 
be solemnized. 

It has been almost twenty years since 
the reviewer, on reading Robert Frost's 
“Birches”, caught her breath at the real- 
ization that poets still roam this earth. 
Perhaps this review will be some slight 
return for this score of years made, if 
not unvaryingly luminous—life being 
what it is—at least lucid, by the dis- 
covery. 


MUSIC COMES TO AMERICA, by David 
Ewen. 319 pages. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company. $3.00. 

It is one thing to sense the recent de- 
velopment in musical comprehension in 
America—a growth to be compared only 
to the flowering of art in the Renaissance 

to recall the time, only fifteen years 
ago, when most people could not even 
pronounce the word “Beethoven”, much 
less hum themes from his symphonies, 
when those confessing a love for “clas- 
sical” music put themselves as much apart 
as if they were students of Sanscrit or 
experts in calculus, when music teach- 
ers were thought of as long-haired mis- 
fits, unable to cope with the exigencies 
of ordinary living, and, having recalled 
those days, to compare them with the 
present era of lively musical awareness. 

It is one thing, we repeat, to sense such 

development. It is another to objectify 

it, to see it, even while one lives within 
it, from the spectators’ viewpoint, and 
finally to set it down in black and white. 

David Ewen in the present volume not 
only achieves this but also makes the 
growth comprehensible by describing the 
years of persistent, if indiscernible, sub- 
growth, deep rootings into our soil of the 
first seeds of culture. He describes hu- 
morously and sympathetically the early 


years when the “artistic’’ was confused 
with the “bizarre” (during the perform- 
ance of “The Fireman’s Quadrille’” men 


in firemen’s uniforms rushed on the stage 
with a hose spurting actual water ...a 
toy locomotive ran on tracks across the 
platform for ‘“‘The Railroad Gallop’); the 
ensuing decades of soloist worship, when 


ladies’ societies “oh’d” and “ah’d” ad 
infinitum over Gottschalk’s pallor and 
Lind’s impeccability; and the era of or- 


chestral and operatic competition, Thomas 
versus Damrosch, Hammerstein versus 
Conried. He points out that the whole 
tendency of this all-but-pioneer people was 
to lay emphasis on accessories of music 
rather than on music itself. 

In speaking of the triumphant present, 
with music at last signifying to Ameri- 
cans an Art which is also each one’s own 
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aesthetic experience, the author remarks 
on our new regard for homegrown com- 
position, our enjoyment of concerts for 
their musical content rather than for 
their “big name” value, and our sincere 
desire to know more of the phenomenon 
which helps make life desirable not only 
in a possible future but in the difficult 
here and now. ' 


It is a sensible, clear-eyed book, one 
that never gushes (we have had too much 
of that) and never unduly glorifies. Our 
aesthetic shortcomings are set down for 
citizens to face or shrug off, according to 
their state of cultural maturity. 


ALL-AMERICAN SQUARE DANCES, by 
“Allemande” Al Muller. 48 pages. 
Paull-Pioneer Music Corporation. 50 
cents. 

Those of us who have found ourselves 
—during summer outings for instance— 
tumbled into a melee of joshing, jigging 
couples, stomping on a broad barn floor, 
with straw bulging from lofts left and 
right and mild-faced cows in the deeper 
recesses breathing remonstrative “moos”, 
have had to confess a bewilderment at the 
seeming inevitableness of always ending 
up—after repeated scurryings into the 
surrounding human welter—at the side of 
our original partners. How it came about 
was a puzzle indeed, since all We did was 
to go where we were gently shoved or to 
“pass over” at the beck of any Tom, Dick 
or Harry who seemed “in the know’. The 
“caller”, to us, was only a part of the 
orchestra, a sort of interlocutor giving a 
touch of drama to the scene. 

Now we see, on absorbing ‘“All-Ameri- 
can Square Dances”, that, far from being 
a bit of flotsam and jetsam in the main 
current of a mob scene, we were a very 
definite item in the pattern of a formal- 
ized dance, were serving, however inade- 
quately, to bring each “set” to its logical 
conclusion. Our impression of being in 
a rough-and-tumble was caused only by 
the plethora of city visitors like ourselves 
who would certainly have scrambled the 
pattern but for sheer hypnotism on the 
part of the localites. 

Sensing this, we can sense, too, how 
infinitely more enjoyable it will be the 
next time we attend a square dance to 
anticipate each movement, to be able to 
meet hand-clasp with hand-clasp, glance 
with glance, movement with movement. 
Al Muller’s work teaches such items in 
so conclusive a manner that the most in- 
expert can step through the quadrille, the 
lancers, square dances and reels, properly 
equipped in dress (see item on costumes), 
in manners (see item on etiquette) and 
in dancing skill. In short, here’s full in- 
formation for the most faint-hearted for 
dancing—or even “calling’—any one of 
these “sets” in barn, clubhouse or home. 
The music goes with it—forty-four old 
favorites with the calls for each. 


MUSIC FOR FUN, by Sigmund Spaeth. 
259 pages. Blue Ribbon Books. $1.00. 
The public is now being inveigled into 
a love of music with “short-cuts”’, as a 
cat is coaxed into the house with a sau- 
cer of milk. In other words, this book, 
and many others of the same order, are 
telling folks that music is delightful stuff 
(Here, take a sip!), convenient to come 
by, pleasurable to swallow and easy to 
digest. In fact it seeps right into the 
pores without any effort at all. Just a 
toy drum, a mouth organ, or eight wine- 
glasses (filled at different levels) and— 
presto! you are enjoying music! 

This sort of thing is all very well in- 
deed and we are quite in agreement with 
an endeavor to make music seem both 
handy and hilarious, but someone (don’t 
all rush at once!) should in the midst 
of all this joviality give a hint of that 
unpleasant truth that nothing of value 
is obtained, no high appreciation devel- 
oped, without real effort, and, in the case 
of music, systematic, driving effort. This 
does not mean a desultory strumming and 
tinkling at assorted musical saws, pin 
fiddles, ocarinas and what not. It does 
mean an honest effort to know what music 
is all about through intensive training 
along accepted lines. 

A book such as this is bait for the 
uninitiate and unaware; it is good in- 
struction for mothers in directing the first 
steps of their babies along paths musical; 
it is even entertainment for those who 
like to view in retrospect various episodes 
of their musical development. It has, 
moreover, an interesting dictionary of 
“Common Swing Terms’, a chronological 
chart of birth-and-death dates of famous 
composers and an excellent “America’s 
Musical Problem” bit which places a 
finger exactly on the place that hurts. 
All that it lacks is the dictum—and what 
publisher will be brave enough to print 
it!—that the one way to achievement is 
the hard way. 
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Symphonic Recordings Review 











By HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


During the absence of Dick Wolfe 
the Symphonic Recordings Review 
column will be conducted by Harrison 
Wall Johnson, noted pianist, writer 
and critic. 

—TueE Epiror. 


Hanson, Howarp. The Lament for Beo- 
wulf, Op. 25. Victor Red Seal Album 
DM-889. Three 12-inch records, six sides, 
played by the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Eastman School 
Choir conducted by Howard Hanson. Dr. 
Hanson has burrowed far into the past 
in search of this epic inspiration from a 
Northland saga. Almost unknown to au- 
diences, it was given initial hearing in 
1926 at the University of Michigan May 
Festival. The prevailing mood is gen- 
erally one of sombreness and breadth of 
scope but the composer has successfully 
sidestepped a static quality that might 
easily have clogged the sense of forward 
motion in so richly woven a musical fab- 
ric. The choral work comes through 
with fine effect, especially the women’s 
voices, as evidenced on the third record 
side. The forces of orchestra and chorus 
are well joined and contrasted and the 
piece is a decided addition to the ranks 
of recorded works of this type. Record- 
ing and performance are finely achieved. 
On the sixth side of the set is a Prologue 
from Dance Suite by Spencer Norton, a 
well-played, rhythmically entertaining 
contrast to the Hanson composition. 


Braums. Intermezzi and Rhapsodies. 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist. Victor Red 
Seal Album M-893. Four 12-inch records, 
eight sides. Intermezzi, Op. 117, No. 1; 
Op. 117, No. 2; Op. 118, No. 2; Op. 118, 
No. 6; Op. 76, No. 7; Op. 119, No. 3; Rhap- 
sody Op. 119, No. 4; Rhapsody in B Minor, 
Op. 79, No. 1. The playing of these 
Brahms pieces gives evidence of a well- 
balanced phase of Mr. Rubinstein’s pian- 
ism. No suspicion of technical glibness 
mars the introspective moods of this in- 
timate music. Even the two Rhapsodies 
give voice to the composer’s turgid iron- 
ies with no untoward high-gearing. That 
is not to say that excitement is elimi- 
nated. The playing throughout is clearly 
articulated and tonally appealing. 


Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Tchai- 
kovsky. Victor Red Seal Album M-S880. 
Five 12-inch records, 10 sides, played by 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra under the 
leadership of Leopold Stokowski. One of 
the most frequently played and recorded 
of the four famous Tchaikovsky sym- 
phonies. There seems no reason at pres- 
ent for this release as there are several 
already on the market. However, Sto- 
kowski always has admirers who look for- 
ward with eagerness for each new record- 
ing of their idol. In this case they may 
find disappointment in store, for this is 
not one of the maestro’s most distin- 
guished recordings. Tempi are violated 
at the start and when we look for gran- 
deur in the Fate motive we find only 
hurry and bustle and often throughout 
the symphony during forte passages, the 
resultant tonal mass leaves us in the 
midst of a musical jungle. At times a 
solo instrument will stand out with 
beauty of tone but these instances are 
too few to be satisfying. In the pizzi- 
cato of the third movement there is an 
effect of loss of unison when the strings 
should shoot their stinging arrows with 
absolute precision. The final movement 
is hammer-and-tongs and the end is so 
fast that it becomes impossible to hear 
or follow clearly. The recording is fair, 


Symphony in G Major for Organ, Leo 
Sowerby. Victor Red Seal Album DM- 
894. Four 12-inch records, eight sides. 
Played by E. Power Biggs, playing the 
organ in the Memorial Church, Harvard 
University. In this work for organ Mr. 
Sowerby’s admirers, who know him in the 
vein of “Comes Autumn Time” and “Irish 
Washerwoman”, will find him exploring 
much greater depths and moving in larger 
spaces than they may have thought pos- 
sible. This “Symphony” is built on tre- 
mendous scope and takes close listening 
to even partially grasp. It is an imposing 
work in three movements and four rec- 
ord sides are devoted to the opening, 
sonata-form movement. The playing is 
expert and the recording of the organ tone 
is as fine as any I have heard heretofore. 


Suite in A Minor for Flute and Strings, 
Telemann. Victor Red Seal Album DM- 
890. Two 12-inch records, four sides. 
Played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the leadership of Eugene Ormandy; 
William Kincaid, flutist. An unusually 
fine example of the classic suite for flute 
and orchestra by an 18th century rival 
of the great Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
bearing a direct relationship to the latter 
composer’s suite for the same combination 
in B Minor. Beautifully planned and exe- 
cuted, in fact, music of the highest order. 
The performance and recording are ex- 
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pert and Mr. Kincaid’s flute can uphold 
the epithet ‘magical’. 

“L’Elisir D’Amore”, Act II: “Una fur- 
tiva lagrima”, Donizetti. Victor Red Seal 
Record 8112. “Rigoletto”, Act II: Recit., 
“Ella mi fu rapita!” and Aria, “Parmi 
veder le lagrime”, Verdi. Victor Red 
Seal Record. Sung by Enrico Caruso, 
tenor. Re-issues of two favorite arias by 
the great Italian tenor. The Donizetti 
aria is the better known of the two as a 
vehicle for Caruso’s voice. The orches- 
tra is the Victor Symphony. 


“Toi Seule” (Tchaikovsky, Op. 57, 
No. 6) and “Que Deviennent Les Roses” 
(Gaston Paulin, Op. 110). Red Seal Rec- 
ord 8158. Sung by Grace Moore, soprano. 
Two contrasting songs that suit Madame 
Moore’s voice with uneven success. The 
Tchaikovsky song fares least well, for in 
it the voice sounds somewhat shrill and 
is covered by the orchestra. In the Paulin 
selection, however, tonal and acoustical 
exigencies are far more pleasing and the 
song gets across to the listener. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducts the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Overture to an Italian Comedy, Arthur 
Benjamin. Victor Red Seal Record 8157. 
Two sides. Played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the leadership of 
Frederick Stock. A _ brilliantly colored 
piece of orchestral scoring full of rollick- 
ing high spirits and sustained gaiety 
played in fine performance by the Chicago 
musicians. First rate recording. 


Suite for Orchestra, Corelli. Victor Red 
Seal Record 8111. Transcribed by Hans 
Kindler who conducts the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Another delightful ex- 
ample of the classic suite, in three move- 
ments. The opening Sarabande is played 
with sustained and expressive stateliness 
while the Giga and Badinerie give vent 
to a vital yet delicate rhythmic activity. 
Throughout, the playing is noteworthy for 
balance and tonal charm. Recording is 
of first rank. 


“All the Things You Are,” from “Very 
Warm for May” (Kern & Hammerstein), 
and “The Song Is You,” from “Music in 
the Air” (Kern & Hammerstein), sung by 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, with the 
Victor Concert Orchestra, led by Frank 
Tours. Victor Red Seal Record 8110. Mr. 
Thomas’ voice displays its well-known 
smoothness of delivery and tonal beauty. 
The songs might have had slightly less 
seriousness of projection and seemed still 
more in keeping with their musical genre. 
Excellent recording. 

“Into the Night” (Clara Edwards), and 
“A Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), 
sung by Gladys Swarthout, mezzo- 
soprano, with Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. Victor 
Red Seal Record 1001. Miss Swarthout’s 
pleasant voice is heard to advantage in 
these two songs, although there is some 
lack of vitality that makes them sound 
more like lullaby music. “The Spirit 
Flower” comes off best, and it is good to 
hear once again this favorite of twenty 
years ago. The accompaniments are 
smoothly played. 

“Russian Soldier's Song” (arranged by 
N. Vasilieff) and “Song of the Dance” 
(E. Donevsky), sung by the Siberian 
Singers, Nicholas Vasilieff, director. Vic- 
tor Red Seal Record 1000. Russian male 
choir, singing some of their native music 
in forthright, sturdy fashion. 

Ukrainian Folk Songs (arranged by An- 
tin Rudnitsky), sung by Maria Sokil, with 
piano accompaniments by Antin Rudnit- 


sky. Asch Recordings, 117 West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York City. Album of 
three 10-inch recordings. Eight settings 


of Ukrainian Folk Songs, sung by Maria 
Sokil, Ukrainian soprano, in interesting 
manner. The songs are of varied mood 
and have been given superb accompani- 
ments by Antin Rudnitsky, who is 
Madame Sokil’s husband, and evidently a 
composer of parts, himself. A welcome ad- 
dition to folk-song recording. 
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The peace of nations cannot be secured 


without arms, nor arms without pay, nor 


pay without taxes. 
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BERT HENDERSON 





ERE words are inadequate with which to pay 
tribute to this great Federation man. 

Bert was interested in the musicians’ union 
from the time he began playing piano in a dance band in 
Toronto. Shortly after he joined the local, he was made 
assistant Secretary of Local 149. He served for a brief time 
as Vice-President and was then elected President of the 
Local. He attended his first convention at St. Louis in 
1923, and in 1927 was elected Canadian Executive 
Officer. For the past eleven years he served as Assistant 
to the International President. 

Bert was beloved by all. He was a conscientious 
worker who gave unstintingly of his time and energy 
to help the organized musicians. He was interested in 
the entire membership from the humblest to the greatest. 
No problem of a member or local was too small to re- 
ceive his earnest consideration, none was too great for 
him to tackle. He was eminently fair, honest, sincere, 
and iudefatigable. 

As a colleague and friend he left nothing to be de- 
sired. He was one of the veritable pillars of the Federa- 
tion. 


Although he was taken from our midst, he will live 
in our memories forever. 


The Citizen-Soldier 
O* Army Day our President dignified the people of 


this nation with the title of “Citizen-Soldiers.” 

Total war is democratic warfare, for it touches 
the way of life of every man, woman and child. The 
battlefield is not only in the clash of armed men, but in 
our air-open cities, in our unsleeping factories, on our 
farms. Total war calls for total mobilization. That 
means not only the mobilization of fighting power, but 
ot working power. It is a challenge for the moral en- 
listment of each and every one of us until Victory is 
achieved. 

A citizen-soldier is not the regimented slave of a dic- 
tator, but the proud inheritor of those sturdy pioneers 
who banded together voluntarily for the protection of 
their homes and families. 

A citizen-soldier is one who puts patriotism before 
personal desires, who will give the same selfless devotion 
to the work for victory as the soldier, sailor or marine 
gives to the fight for victory. 

A citizen-soldier is one who can put aside pride to 
work where he can be of most service, at the task at 
which he is most proficient, accepting with equal will- 
ingness, a post of command or a position of service. 

A citizen-soldier is one who will cooperate with his 
fellow-workers or with those in command, putting aside 
personal prejudice or deep-rooted resentment, or mis- 
understandings, in order to work shoulder to shoulder 
with them for the ultimate preservation of the ideals 
of all. 

A citizen-soldier is one who is self-controlled, who can 
guard both his tongue and his thoughts, who will neither 
give out information which would help the enemy, nor 
pass on the planted poison of hatred toward any racial, 
national or religious group, by which the enemy hopes 
to destroy our national unity. 





A citizen-soldier is one who coordinates his or her 
energies whether it be in workshop, on the farm or in the 
home, in an uncomplaining, cheerful and neighborly all- 
out effort to make this a united nation, the United States 
of America. 


We are all “Citizen-Soldiers.” It is up to each and 
every one of us to live up to the honor paid us. If we 
fail, our court-martial will be before that strictest bar of 
all—our own conscience. If we win, we will have kept 
that most important thing of all—self-respect. 


The Supreme Test 


N a recent speech before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Donald M. Nelson made these 
thought-provoking remarks: “Our free institutions 

are meeting their supreme test. 

“Our enemies say that free institutions are inef- 
ficient; therefore they have abolished them. They say free 
labor cannot serve a war economy efficiently; so they 
have destroyed free labor and made every worker a slave. 
They say free industry cannot be as useful in a war 
economy as state-controlled industry; so they have put 
all industry under tight controls and made of every in- 
dustrialist a servant. And they say that a free press is a 
hindrance to a nation which is fighting for its life; so 
they have destroyed the free press and made of every 
editor a lackey. 

“It is up to us to prove that they are wrong—by 
showing that our free institutions, our free labor, our 
iree industry and our free press, give us more strength 
than they can muster through all their controls. We 
shall prove it in the way of free men, by . . . showing that 
free men driven by their own loyalty and determination 
are better than slaves driven by their master’s lash.” 

The free institutions of this country must meet this 
supreme test or perish. There is no middle ground. No 
one who knows the history of this nation doubts they will 
meet it. There have been delay and waste. There has 
been stupidity in government and industry and in labor. 
But these are little things, lost in the picture of Ameri- 
can achievement. 

All our freedoms depend on one another. Without 
freedom in industry we could not have freedom of labor. 
Without freedom of the press we could not have free, rep- 
resentative government. Dictatorship, by its very nature, 
must be all-encompassing. It must destroy all freedoms 
—for all freedoms are its enemy. 

We will win this war in the way of free men. And 
while we are winning it, we must make sure that when 
the war is over we will have a world in which men may 
still speak their minds, still do the work they want, still 
operate their own businesses. That is the kind of world 
we are fighting for, a world in which every man, no 
matter what his origin, is free to go as far as his abilities 
can take him. 


Synthetic Rubber 

IE effect of Axis victories in the Far East is the 

loss of our rubber supply. In 1940 this country 

imported 650,000 tons, and almost every pound 
of it came from countries now blocked off by the Japs. 
Yor 25 years chemists have been developing a rubber 
substitute. But production of the product was not pushed 
so long as there was an abundance of cheaper natural 
rubber. Now the cost question has gone out the window. 
The United States must have rubber to win the war. 
Hence the present pressure on industry to produce a sub- 
stantial quantity of a rubber substitute. Prior to De- 
cember 7 plans were under way for producing 10,000 
tons per annum of a synthetic rubber out of petroleum. 
Subsequently the government raised its sights to 40,000 
tons, a goal expected to be realized some time in 1943, 
Now the program is being further enlarged to 400,000 
tons. 

It is said that it will take a year and a half to get 
plants erected and in full operation. In the meantime 
the government has enough reserve rubber stocks to 
cover war needs and a little more. Owners of automo- 
biles must take unusual care to make their present sup- 
ply of tires last to the ultimate mile. 


For Whom Are We Fighting? 


By RUTH TAYLOR 
Tia“ months ago, the pessimists were those who 


said “This will be a long war.” Today that is the 
slogan of the optimists. The pessimists say, “You 
know we can Jose this war.” 

Make no mistake about it—the altruists to the con- 
trary, we are today fighting for survival, for our own lives 
and those of our families, for our own possessions, for 
the right to work where and at what we choose, and for 
the preservation of our own way of life. 

This time we are not fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy. We are fighting for the right of de- 
mocracy to live. We are not fighting some one else’s 
war. Whoever fights our enemies, fights with us at the 
moment. We are not obligated to accept what they think 
or believe. We are fighting on our own as they are 
fighting on their own. Where we have a common bond 
of faith in the sanctity of the individual, as in the case of 
the British, we can fight as one. But what we are fight- 
ing for is our own lives and the right to live those lives 
as individuals, equal under the laws we make ourselves. 











The enemy boasts of the unified action of their peo- 
ple as against the disorganized action of the democracies. 
We must prove that cooperative action, free men working 
together, each in the place in which he can best serve, is 
stronger than unification under duress. 

In a War of Survival we cannot afford the luxury of 
fighting among ourselves. There must be no hatred, no 
continual sniping attacks on one group or another. The 
enemy wants to disrupt us—and the spearhead of their 
attack is prejudice. They focus the attention of our peo- 
ple on minor points of disagreement, playing down those 
basic principles upon which we are all agreed. They hope 
by so doing to split the nation and bring down defeat 
upon us. 

We must fight as Americans—for America, and for 
ourselves. We must keep ever before us those great lines 
of Stephen Vincent Benet, “I am American. I intend to 
stay an American. I will do my best to wipe from my 
heart hate, rancor, and political prejudice. I will sustain 
my government. And, through good days or bad, I will 
try to serve my country.” 


The Federation Convention 


Y the time the June issue of THe INTERNATIONAL 
B Musician reaches the membership, the 1942 Con- 

vention will have become history. 

The Convention of the American Federation of 
Musicians is its Congress. Every local is entitled to rep- 
resentation, and through the system of checks and bal- 
ances provided by its founders it is impossible for any 
small group of locals to control a convention. No labor 
union is more democratic. Legislation adopted by our 
conventions is the result of compromise to meet the con- 
ditions of all locals from the smallest to the largest. 

Members should bear this in mind when observing 
new legislation that has been adopted by your Congress 
for the best interests of the entire Federation. The 
democratic system is the American system, and the 
American Federation of Musicians is an example of the 
best workings of such democracy. 


Your Store 
Bis. day or so, we Americans make a shopping 


trip. We may go to an independent store or a 

chain store, a department store or a super-market. 
We may want food or clothes or hardware or furniture. 
Whatever the circumstances, the store we patronize is one 
of the marvels of the Twentieth Century. 

Perhaps you live hundreds or thousands of miles from 
the great producing centers of the country. But your 
store, or a store within easy driving distance, offers you 
the same goods, at the same prices, as are offered in the 
biggest cities. And it provides you with just about the 
same kind of service. 

Nowhere else on earth has retailing been developed 
to the degree of service, economy and efficiency which is 
commonplace in the United States. Nowhere else on 
earth does retailing cater so well to so many different 
kinds of consumer tastes. That is one of the reasons why 
the American standard of living is the envy and wonder 
of the world. 

War demands will produce changes in our stores. 
Some goods will disappear, others will grow scarce and 
costly. And so today modern retailing is pushing suit- 
able substitutes, and educating the public to buy more 
wisely. Modern merchandisers are rendering you and 
your family a service that really deserves the adjective 
“vital.” 


What Fire Can Do 


HAT fire can do was spectacularly demonstrated 

in New York harbor when the gigantic liner 

Normandie burned and rolled over on her side 
in 40 feet of water. This super-ship, which represented 
an investment of some $60,000,000, was being converted 
for use by the United States Navy. Whether she is a 
total loss is not yet known. At best, many months and 
a tremendous expenditure of money, labor and materials 
will be required to refloat and repair her. And the vast 
damage was done in a few brief hours. 

There is a lesson in this for all America. Few com- 
munities possess military assets of great value. But all 
communities owe it to the country to fight fire to a 
standstill as a direct aid to the war effort. Throughout 
the country, even the smallest factories and machine shops 
are being given arms orders of one kind or another. A 
plant may make, as an example, only a certain type of 
screw for a gun—but if that plant is destroyed by fire 
the assembling of the finished weapon may be delayed 
for weeks or months. War production demands the co- 
operation of all, from the smallest to the largest. Each 
plant is part of a gigantic chain. If one link, no matter 
how seemingly minor, is broken, a waste of precious 
time is the inevitable result. 

In times such as these, we cannot leave the control 
cf fire to “the other fellow”—we can’t even leave it to 
the organized fire-fighting groups. We must all help. 
We can help by doing everything in our power to make 
our own property safe from fire. And we can help by 
joining in civil defense organizations, which are putting 
fire prevention high on their list of objectives. Fire is 
the ever-present ally of this 1iation’s enemies. 
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TO A YOUNG PIANIST 


And these two hands that have within their 
grasp 

The wizardry to speed a winged note, 

Must hold a rifle now with rigid clasp 

And learn to loose the death-cry from 
throat ; 

How strange that he, whose fingers loved to 


its 


sing 

The old and treasured songs set down by 
ore 

That thrilled to speak of love, and life, and 
spring 

Must silence now the songs of other men! 

He smiles, “It is my country’s voice I hear, 

The land that gave me dreams and made 
them live, 

And when she calls in anguish and in fear 

I'll answer with the best I have to give. 

What tho my hands grow stiff and lose their 
skill 

As long as freedom’s music echoes still!’ 


—LOovIsE in Chicago Tribune. 


By the rivers gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois; 

O'er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois; 

Comes an echo on the breeze, 
Rustling through the leafy trees, 
And its mellow toncs are these— 
Illinois, Illinois! 


N such picturesque setting, in the hos- 

pitable city of Decatur, the Illinois 

State Conference convened on April 
26th. Aurora, Belleville, Bendi, Bloom- 
ington, Cairo, Carterville, Champaign, 
Chicago, Collins- 
ville, Coal City, 
Danville, Decatur, 
East St. Louis, 
Edwardsville, 
Farmington, Jack- 
sonville, Joliet, 
Kankakee, La- 
mont, Mattoon, 
Murphysboro, 
Pekin, Peoria, 
Streator, Spring- 
field, Waukegan, 
and Lincoln, rep- 
resented by forty- 
five delegates com- 
posed the gather- 
ing. 

President Percy 
Snow and Secre- 
tary G. W. Pritch- 
ard, both of Lo- 
cal 284, Waukegan, were in their accus- 
tomed places. 





Chauncey Weaver 


President Clarence C. Seip of the Deca- 
tur Local sounded the initial note of wel- 
come and then introduced the well known 
Federation veteran, Charles P. Housum, 
who called attention to the fact that the 
current year completed a half century o: 
organized existence for the Decatur Local. 
In 1899 Local 67 severed relationship with 
the National League of Musicians and 
became affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians as Local 89. Brother 
Housum was the last secretary of the old 
National League and still holds the old 
charter list and the original records. He 
is the only member left having held con- 
tinuous membership in both locals down 
to date. 


Deep interest in Federation matters 
was evidenced by delegate reports from 
the different locals, the problems arising 
here and there and the pointed questions 
asked. These were healthy symptoms. 
The stress of the times has quickened the 
energies, and while there are many criti- 
cal situations to meet, there was an 
atmosphere of hopefulness that the cur- 
rent storms would be weathered and bet- 
ter days lie ahead. However, the confer- 
ence took a firm stand upon the everlast- 
ing problem of ‘free music”, and adopted 
a set of resolutions which embodied the 
following: 


Resolved, That the practice of the musical 
profession being the vocation through which 
musicians derive compensation for the sup- 
port of themselves and families, and the 
means with which to purchase bonds and 
stamps, and to respond to all other demands 
being constantly made upon them, the Illinois 
Conference of the American Federation of 
Musicians protests the rising tide of com- 
munity insistence that free music” be ac- 
corded the manifold functions and enterprises 
regarded as essential to the promotion of a 
cause, and to the end that musicians be given 
a status in harmony with all other craftsmen, 
workers, and genéral employees who receive 
pay for services rendered. 


One of the most illuminating features 
of the session was the report of Delegate 
H. D. Mount of Springfield, that 172 mu- 
nicipal bands have come into existence 
under the new state band law. 


Following a bountiful repast tendered 
by the entertaining local came the elec- 
tion of officers. President Snow and Sec- 
retary Pritchard were retained as worthy 
and capable officials and the following 
were named as executive board members: 
William Schmidt of East St. Louis, A. J. 
Shimanek of Kankakee, Charles Nicholls 
of Lamont, Clarence Seip of Decatur, and 
E. C. Washer of Champaign. 
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The fall conference session will be en- 
tertained by Local 27 of Joliet. 

The Wisconsin State Conference of the 
American Federation of Musicians takes 
membership welfare seriously. It believes 
in the cause. Its notaries do not hesi- 
tate to assemble twice a year if incidental 
emergencies warrant it. This explans why 
nineteen local units sent eighty-two dele- 
gates to take part in the deliberations of 
the conference which convened at Wis- 
consin Rapids on May 3. 

By the way, Wisconsin Rapids has a 





very strong liking for convocations of 
this nature—the one described herein 


being the third held in that city within 
a period of six years. 

The conference was held in 
pitable Witter Hotel. From all parts of 
the state they came—undeterred by 
crowded trains or long automobile drives. 
Outside visitors were Edward Ringius of 
St. Paul, Local 30; Stanley Ballard, Min- 
neapolis, Local 73; Claude E. Pickett, Des 


the hos- 


Moines, Local 75; Traveling Representa- 
tive W. B. Hooper of Elkhart, and the 
writer. 


The conference is thoroughly organized 
for business sessions; the work is kept 
well in hand; there is no confusion. 

President V. Dahlstrand of Milwaukee, 
and Secretary W. Clayton Dow of Racine, 
are old hands at the job and keep things 
moving. 

The Locals represented were Manito- 
woe, Racine, Milwaukee, Monroe, Eau 
Claire, Beloit, New London, Green Bay, 
Wausau, Waukesha, Antigo, Fond du Lac, 
Stevens Point, Watertown, Abbottsford, 
La Crosse, Kenosha, Sheboygan and Madi- 
son. 

Each local was represented by dele- 
gates who knew their own home prob- 
lems and each one presented a clean-cut 
analysis of the home situation. Travel- 
ing bands, dance bands, hill-billy bands, 
and municipal bands all passed in critical 
review. Battle is being waged in behalf 
of a municipal band bill, and the usual 
poly-foxing in legislative halls is in evi- 
dence. But the issue is being handied 
intelligently by the musicians, and there 
is reason to believe that victory is not so 
very tar away. 

The conference session was opened with 
an invocation by Rev. James Madison 
Johnson of the Episcopal Church; John 
Krohn of the Central Labor Union, 
brought greetings from organized labor 
as a whole; and Secretary Martin Lipke 
presented the gathering with “the key to 
the city”. (More about that key anon.) 

The conference delegates and visitors 
were tendered a fine dinner at the Episco- 
pal Guild Hall—being led from the con- 
vention hall to the feast by the splendid 
city band under the leadership of E. A. 
Lambert. 

During the dinner hour, Lorrie and 
Allie Sackett sang one duet after another 
in a fascinating style which caused many 
to wonder why Major Edward Bowes had 
not included them in his talent constella- 
tion before now. Jack Muehlstein, bari- 
tone, accompanied on piano by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Kellogg, local member, ably added 
to the entertainment program. 

The conference session closed at 6:00 
P. M. President Dahlstrand, Vice-Presi- 
dent E. H. Sorenson, Secretary Dow and 
Treasurer C. H. Schoeckert, were official 
holdovers, until the next meeting. 

The evening hours were devoted to the 


mazy dance—inspiration being afforded 
by Frank Wilde’s Troubadours. 
The next conference session will be 


held in Milwaukee, October 4th. 


Would you be hale and hearty? 
Then eat Wisconsin cheese! 
Joy-tang for any party; 
Your palate it will please. 


Tales of the Wisconsin Woods 
Wrote Shakespeare once upon a time: 


You may as well forbid the mountain-pines, 
To 


wag their high tops and make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of 
Hleaven. 


—‘Merchant of Venice”, 
Act IV, Scene 1. 


And this our life, exempt from public 


haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees. 


—‘As You Like 
Act 


it”, 
Il, Scene 1. 


This is the story of a wooden key. 
When Secretary Martin Lipke welcomed 
the conference to Wisconsin Rapids, he 
signalized the cordiality of home city feel- 
ing by the presentation of a mammoth 
wooden key, symbolized as the instru- 
mentality which should open the city’s 
portals and usher the visitors within. 
The key was of massive construction and 
stimulated an interesting line of reflec- 
tion. It was made out of the wood taken 
from a Wisconsin pine. 
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THE MOST TALKED ABOUT MUSICAL INNOVATION IN YEARS! 





Dream Come True.” 


the leading publishers of popular music. 


MISS ANY ISSUES. ... 


TUNE-DEX 


The miniature encyclopedic musical reference index. 
rnonth, has caused a sensation in the entertainment field. The consensus of opinion 
of the trade magazines, columnists, reviewers and subscribers is “Tune-Dex Is a 


No professional can afford to be without this extremely helpful service. 
must be ACTIVELY employed in the entertainment field.) 
qualify, you will receive, at the cost of a few cents per day, a musical and information 
index record on cards 3” x 5" (100 cards or more) the latest releases from virtually all 
Each card contains a chorded lead sheet 
(Chorus only) with lyric, and such vitally important information as name and address 
of publisher, composers’ names, date of copyright, prices and keys for vocal and 
dance arrangements, name of arranger, playing time of ork, whether ASCAP or BMI, 
etc., and by whom recorded. POSITIVELY NO OVER-PRINT OR REPRINT. DON'T 
WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


The first issue, out only last 


(Subscriber 
Each month, if you can 








TUNE-DEX, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 




















The tree was once a stately monarch 
in Badger State woodland. For long 
years it defied the wind and the storm. 
In its swaying branches the crows built 
their nests. Upon those fir-lined limbs 
summer and winter winds played their 
sostenuto and diapason strains. From 
out that symphony of woodland sound 
long since came the phrase, “the murmur 
of the lonesome pine!” 

One day that pine tree 
the shattering of 
the woodsman’s 
monarch low? 
fathom. 

We have already referred to Secretary 
Martin Lipke. For years he has been a 
slide trombone player. Probably little 
did he dream of the task which those 
right-hand to-and-fro slip-horn  oscilla- 
tions would some day bring him. But 
the fullness of time brought a piece of 
that pine tree into conjunction with 
Lipke’s hand. That trombone right-hand 
had paved the way for the wood artificer 
and it was Lipke’s skill which moulded 
the chunk of woodland pine into the beau- 
tiful key which welcomed the recent Wis- 
consin conference and which as token of 
city pride and hospitality will doubtless 
welcome other visitors in days to come. 

How strange, yet interesting the pat- 
tern sometimes woven on the loom of 
life! 


fell. Was it 
a lightning stroke, or 
axe—which laid that 
That mystery we cannot 


We notice the following going the 
rounds of the press, accredited to James 
J. Davis, but without further identifica- 
tion as to whom the author may be: 


IF industrial leaders generally realized the 
psychology of music—its influence and its 
effect upon the workers—the music period 
would have its definite place in every day’s 
activities. For the real secret of success in 
any business is contented, satisfied, willing 
workers—and music regularly brought into 
the daily life is the greatest and most effec- 
tive influence in creating such helpers. 


We have an idea that the writer may 
be United States Senator James J. Davis 
of Pennsylvania. Whether senator or con- 
stable—the paragraph is impregnated 
with rich food for serious thought. 





In the picturesque city of Marquette 
the Upper Michigan Peninsula Federation- 
ists held their conference on Sunday, 
May 17th. Those who have never chanced 
to visit that section have missed some- 
thing mightily worthwhile. When Na- 
ture dons her Spring-time garb up there 
she reveals an entrancing picture of 
fairy-land. There are vistas of the “forest 
primeval”; sections of hunter and fisher 
paradise; skies which can smile or weep 
as the mood of the hour seems to sug- 
gest, and a people whose hospitality is 
as natural as the atmosphere which they 
breathe. 

The question might be asked, Why two 
conferences in the same state? Nature 
has already answered the query. Lake 
Michigan is a formidible barrier to speedy 
transportation between the sundered sec- 
tions. The Upper Peninsula has a quarter 
of a million population. Circumstances 
justify the existence of the conference 
which is already functioning in a vigor- 
ous and intelligent fashion. 

Three locals, Escanaba, Iron Mountain 
and Marquette, comprised the conference 


above mentioned but they were repre- 
sented by twenty delegates who knew 
exactly what they were there for. Their 


problems exemplified kinship with those 
which confront all other Federation lo- 
cals. The traveling dance band, the varied 
types of taxation, free music, interpreta- 
tion of the laws—all furnished themes 
for animated discussion. Everything said 
and done reflected loyalty to the domi- 
nant cause. 

The Upper Peninsula Conference is offi- 
cered by President Gordon A. Lawry of 
Marquette, Vice-President Charles Biola 
of Iron Mountain, Secretary-Treasurer 
Harry Greenleaf of Marquette, and Car- 
roll Dauck of Escanaba. 

Marquette Local 218 arose to the occa- 
sion of conference entertainment in a fine 





way. The business sessions were held in 
the Roberts Sylvan Sanctuary, where a 
Birdland Symphony Orchestra is ever 
playing and from the beauties of which 
the visitors were reluctant to leave. The 
climax was an all-you-can-eat banquet at 
the Cinderella Hall, also located in beau- 
tiful rural environment, and which was 
later addressed by President James Pe- 
rino of Iron Mountain, Traveling Repre- 


sentative Henry Pfizenmeyer and the 
writer. Local Treasurer Glen Wilson 


served as toastmaster. 


Local 218 has a membership of eighty 
and is officered by President Robert Mac- 
Donald, Vice-President James Belland, 
Secretary Gordon Lawry, Treasurer Glen 
Wilson. 

During the summer season the beautiful 
parks resound with the music of a band 
of forty-five pieces under the direction of 
Martin Johnson. 

The conference expressed its apprecia- 


tion of the entertainment courtesies ex- 
tended by Mrs. Roberts and her son 
Horace. 


Announcement of the passing of John 
B. Quick, for several years secretary of 
Local 586 of Phoenix, Arizona, brings a 
pang of deep personal sorrow, and revives 
many memories of the long ago. John 
was a Des Moines boy. Full of the musi- 
cal urge it was the drum which appealed 
to his boyish fancy. He speedily demon- 
strated that he had made the proper selec- 
tion. We remember keenly his formal 
entry into the orchestra pit of the Ber- 
chel Theatre. He performed like a pro- 
fessional from the very start. He made 
a hit with the leaders of traveling musi- 
cal shows. Every one liked him. About 
1920 the “go farther west” fever caught 
him and to Phoenix he went—securing 
immediately a position with the Rialto 
Theatre. From there he went to the new 
Orpheum where he remained until sound 
pictures eliminated the theatre orchestra. 
He was not the kind to remain idle and 
soon organized “Quick’s Drum _ Shop” 
which later developed into “Quick’s Music 
Store and Drum Shop”. On April 26th 
a special meeting of the local had been 
called. On that same morning John was 
scheduled to register for selective army 
service and told the local he might be 
late. When after a long wait he failed 
to appear a committee was sent to inves- 
tigate. At his place of business his life- 
less form was discovered—a half-written 
letter in his typewriter indicating what 
he was doing when the final summons 
came. John died at the age of forty-seven 
years, seven months and twelve days. He 
was a member of Otley Lodge, F. & A. M., 
of Perry, Iowa, and of Pyramid No. 1, 
Ancient Order of Scots. His wife, Rose, 
survives him. Final rites were conducted 
by Reverend Carlen Heydon, in which the 
American Legion also had a part. Time 
will not obliterate the memory of John’s 


chubby and smiling face and the fine 
felicity with which he performed his 
work. Many Des Moines musicians will 


recall his local career and deeply regret 
that the end should come when life 
seemed fair and so full of promise. 


“On the Banks of the Wabash”, not se 
very far away, to wit: Within the cul- 
tured atmosphere of Purdue University 
at Lafayette, Indiana, the Hoosier Con- 
ference of the American Federation of 
Musicians held convocation on Sunday, 
May 24. Twelve locals represented by 
twenty-seven delegates participated. The 


dozen locals comprising the list were: 
Indianapolis, Anderson, Marion, Fort 
Wayne, Kokomo, Lafayette, Hammond, 
Elkhart, Warsaw, South Bend, Bremen, 


and Muncie. 


President L. B. Elmore of Lafayette 
presided; Abe Hammerschlagg of Indi- 
anapolis was the official scribe, and Fay 
Bloss of Bremen, was the financial moni- 
tor. 

Problems, similar to those in other 
jurisdictions, occupied the delegates’ at- 
tention. Interpretation of the Social Se- 











Eighteen 














curity laws; how to hold the traveling 
bands within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tional status, how to force recalcitrant 
secretaries to answer correspondence, how 
to maintain harmonious relationship with 
high school band organizations, how to 
prevent ordinary patience from taking on 
the hectic hue of human exasperation 
when compelled to wait for judicial in- 
terpretations of the state income tax law 
were a few of the nuts awaiting the crack 
of well-directed hammers. 

The debates were of a high order, and 
positions assumed were well defended. 

At the noon hour all delegates and 
visitors were guests of Local 162 at a 
well relished dinner served in one of the 
university dining halls—after which all 
were taken to the beautiful Music Temple 
which is included within the university 
circle. 

President Percy Snow and Treasurer 
Stockstill of Local 284, Waukegan, Illi- 
nois, were guests of the conference. 

Executive Officer Chauncey A. Weaver 
Was present under commission from Presi- 
dent James C. Petrillo. 

Hugh J. Gormley of Indianapolis, gen- 
eral representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, delivered a thoughtful 
address on the critical problems confront- 
ing his organization. 

The Lafayette local exercised the part 
of entertaining host in perfect fashion. 
It has a membership of 150. It has just 
completed arrangements for a series of 
twenty summer band concerts for a band 
of thirty pieces. The local official roster 
is as follows: President, Glen Wright: 
vice-president, Charles Beisel; secretary- 
treasurer, L. B. Elmore; business agent, 
R. R. Printy; sergeant-at-arms, William 
Shrigley. 





The conference was brought to a formal 
conclusion by the election of the officers 
above first named, together with an execu- 
tive committee composed of H. James 
Flack of Fort Wayne, C. R. Covington, 
and E. C. Souders of Muncie. 

Executive Officer Weaver conferred the 
obligation. Muncie was accorded the next 
conference and the conference was 


ter- 
minated by handshaking and 


farewells. 
RE PRIEST EB 

Those friends thou hast, 

And their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul 

With hoops of steel. 


“Hamlet”, Act I, Scene 3 


>. 





Elsewhere in this issue of the INvTrErR- 
NATIONAL MUSICIAN appears announce- 
ment of the sudden call which came to 
Brother G. Bert Henderson, Assistant to 
President James C. Petrillo, while attend- 
ing the Pennsylvania State Conference at 
Chester on May 17th. 

How we shall miss him! Our acquaint- 
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ance began back in the days when he was 
president of Local 149 in Toronto—in 
the long past Dave Carey days. Bert 
was a fine character. Coupled with in- 
tegrity of purpose was a high order of 
executive ability. His efficiency, displayed 
in his home local, attracted the attention 
of former President Joseph N. Weber and 
he was added to the headquarters staff in 
New York. The change in official admin- 
istration did not change Bert’s status. 
President Petrillo retained him and we 
have heard the latter express warm ap- 
preciation of Bert’s ability. Bert knew 
how to meet people; he could solve intri- 
cate problems: he could secure results. 
We saw him last at the April meeting of 
the National Executive Board and thought 
he never looked better. He fell by the 
wayside in the performance of duty. His 
passing will sadden the hearts of multi- 
tudes. Our place is among those who 
deeply mourn. 


Another Federation veteran has dropped 
out of the ranks. Our long-time and loyal 
friend, Walter Hazelhurst, was stricken 
with heart trouble on the morning of 
Wednesday, May 13th. He had been very 
ill for the past three months. He had 
been a member of Local 143, Worcester, 
Mass., since 1901. He was a clarinet 
player, had been a theatre musician, and 
had traveled extensively, but his notable 
work was as the business agent of his 
home local. From the success he had in 
that capacity we would say he was the 
ideal business representative of a musi- 
cians’ union. He could look ahead; he 
knew how to handle current situations; 
his counsel was valued by labor interests 
generally. He was president of the New 
England Conference from 1923 to 1927. 
We are unable to recall when we first met 
Walter—it was at a nationl convention— 
since which time he has invariably ap- 
peared as a delegate. He served on im- 
portant convention committees. He did 
not rush into the arena of debate, but 
when he did feel called upon to speak 
he knew the merits of the controversy 
and speedily demonstrated his mastery of 
the subject. Elsewhere in this issue will 
appear a more detailed biographical ree- 
ord. We have been deeply touched by 
his going hence, for his many manifesta- 
tions of good-will have helped to enrich 
the years of service we have sought to 
render. Our sympathy to Worcester Lo- 
cal 143 and his sorrowing relatives and 
friends. 

a Ne 


What is so rare as a day in June? 

Nothing: Nature, when it is in tune, 
tesounds with music so fine and grand; 
Fills all the sky and the sea and land 

With Heaven and Earth in sweet. commune! 
Young lovers feel it is time to mate; 

Ikmbark their craft on the sea of fate. 

Then something happens the scene to mar— 
Young men are called to the field of war! 
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prove of interest. 
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SING THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN SONG 
REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR BUY WAR BONDS 


Until That Rising Sun Is Down 


By FRANKIE KELLY, ROSCOE BARNHART & NEALE WRIGHTMAN 
The Campaign Song of a Nation at War 


Orchestrations, 50c ° Full Band, 75c 


NEALE WRIGHTMAN PUBLISHERS 
30 West Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 




















Technique of 
MODERN DRUMMING 


by CHARLES BESSETTE 





























(In this series of articles on rudimental drumming I have used the first twenty-six 
rudimerts as advocated by the National Association of Rudimental Drummers. Since 
the rudiments usually are not taught in the order of the N. A. R. D. listing, I shall 
give the order in which I teach them and which I find leads to the most rapid progress, ) 


FOURTH RUDIMENT—NINE-STROKE ROLL 


HE nine-stroke roll is really nothing more than an adap- 

tation of the five-stroke roll. It is played from hand to 

hand the same as the five, and, like all rolls, should be 
practiced slowly at first and gradually closed. It is advisable 
in closing a roll (as shown in the illustration) to quicken 
the sixteenth notes without changing the tempo. After con- 
siderable dexterity has been gained in the nine-stroke roll it 
should be practiced as is illustrated below under the heading, 
“As Applied to Music’. 

In orchestral and band drumming the attack is impor- 
tant. All rolls commencing upon an accented pulse should 
be attacked with an accent in the exact time-place in the 
measure. The effect described may be compared to the 
cornetist’s attack. (The cornetist makes a tongue attack 
and sustains the tone in continuity throughout the indicated 
length.) 

Until a good roll attack is developed the drummer is 
apt to anticipate the pulse, and those who do not anticipate 
are likely to develop a characterless attack. The end of a 
roll is also important. Too many drummers end all rolls 
indiscriminately with a snap. Such an ending should be made only when called for 
in the notation. When the music does not call for the single stroke roll, none should 
be made. The performer should simply stop rolling without a single stroke. (Inci- 
dentally, since one roll relates so closely to another, the advisability of saving all of 
these articles for reference becomes apparent.) 





Charles Bessette 
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As Played On The Record 
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READER’S query regarding the correct position of the 
fingers when playing the trumpet suggests that the sub- 
ject of fingering and the position of the fingers might 


Trumpet playing, unlike a good many 


other instruments, the manipulation of which depends largely 
on the strength and position of the fingers, requires practi- 
cally no strength at ail. 


Agility only is necessary. There- 


fore whether or not a player employs the tips of his fingers 
or keeps them flat is relatively unimportant as the arch, so 
vital fer strength, is not 
standpoint of appearance having the 
playing on the tips presents a much neater picture. 


required. However, from the 


fingers arched and 


It has been pointed out repeatedly in these columns that 
the trumpet is primarily a lip instrument, meaning of course 
that the pitches are controlled by the contracting and relax- 
ing of the muscles in the face and lips. The 
only to increase the length of the tubing so that the various 


valves serve 


overtones of a given length may be played. Obviously, 
agility and speed of the fingers must be obtained. What difficulty such acquirement 
entails will be found when fingerings involving the third valve are employed. How- 
ever, this should not prove too great a stumbling-block, since the third finger does 
not have to be used in conjunction with the little finger. It is the combination of the 
last two fingers which causes the difficulty on instruments employing four or five 
fingers instead of three. If you are one who considers fingering on the trumpet a 
major difficulty, by all means get to work on it, for it is perhaps the easiest technical 
difficulty to overcome. Practice of scales, both major and miner, in various forms, 
is of most benefit, since the playing of them employs practically all of the cross finger- 
ings and awkward combinations. However, for those of you who have more than 
average difficulty I would heartily recommend Herbert Clarke’s “Technical Studies 
for the Cornet, Second Series”. In this book will be found intricate and interesting 
cross-finger exercises. 


MUSICIANS IN THE SERVICE 


The attitude of some of my pupils about entering the military service of our 
country has recently caused me some concern. They fear that this period will put a 
serious check upon their musical career, as they seem to think that, once in the service, 
they will never have an opportunity of touching their instrument again until the war 
is over. This is entirely untrue. Music in the army plays a very important role, 
not only for military drills and rituals but for entertainment and morale as well. 
The popularity of the modern dance band has naturally increased the number of 
young men who have taken up music as a profession and the band in any of the 
branches of the service is a desirable unit. Because of this increased number of good 
musicians competition is keen. This does not mean, however, that you have to be one 
of the world’s greatest performers to rate a position in a band. Aside from the bene- 
fits to be derived from life in the service, it is highly probable that the experience 


gained in playing in a military band will prove to be of inestimable value. 
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As Applied To Music 














Bobby Christian, Chicago, is house drummer at N. B. C. and a most capable fellow, 
a fine musician and an excellent vibraphone player. He has also made some 
atrangements. 

Tommy Thomas is drumming at the State Lake Theatre, Chicago. He is an excel- 
lent authority on all drums and percussion instruments, has studied with some of the 
finest teachers and was a recent pupil of Arthur Layfield who gave him advanced 
training in the fundamentals of tympani playing. 


nice 





Lou Singer is another pupil of Arthur Layfield who has studied quite extensively 

on tympani; he is also a fine vibraphone player and excellent drummer. In his 

| spare time he is associated with the present writer in the latter’s teaching studio at 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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GUITAR STYLISTS ... 


By CHAUNCEY C. LEE 
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PART I! 


STUDY of broken chords and arpeggios will show the value of the guitar as a 
background instrument not strictly confined to rhythm, but many beautiful solo 
effects can also be obtained with the finger style guitar. The ex amples which 
follow are also from the Waltz Study by Giannelli. 
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It is impossible to play them as written with a plectrum. In “A” the first note in 
each group in the upper voice and the bass note A must be struck simultaneously to 
get the desired effect. By giving them a slightly detached sound, it can be played 
with a plectrum but the effect is destroyed. “B” shows the unbroken tremolo which 
requires a simultaneous attack of the first tremolo note with the bass note. 


? 


Another form of the tremolo is shown in the next example taken from Tarrega’s 
“Receurdos de la Alhambra” 


Ex. (3) 






In this form, the tremolo is not continuous, but the note struck with the thumb 
must be evenly separated from the first note of the tremolo group or the effect will 
be jumpy. This tremolo can be played with a plectrum but never with the smooth- 
ness attained with the fingers. 

The simultaneous attack of two or more notes on adjacent or widely separated 
strings always gives a different effect from that produced when the notes are played 
separately: 


EN) 
(A) 


(a) (a) (a) 
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Most guitar chords, even with the fingers, are played as in “B’. The notes are 
played one after the other, from the lowest to the highest, hut with sufficient speed 
to produce the effect of being struck together. But for effect, there are times when 
the chord must not be arpeggioed but struck solidly. This is impossible with a 
plectrum. 


I have heard guitar players who have developed a technique whereby they employ 
the use of certain fingers together with the plectrum in order to produce the effect. 
This is an admirable accomplishment, but there is always a difference in the timbre 
of the tone produced by the plectrum and the tone produced by the fingers. 


The following example is from an arrangement of “Moonlight on the Ganges”: 
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In order to bring out the duet between the 6th and 4th strimgs, they must be 


Played as indicated. Also, the two last chords in the second measure must be struck 
solidly. Open formations such as this progression of ninth chords are always effec- 


tive. Many times, the entire idea is changed if a closed formation is used. For 


example: the C major 7th chord, in the 5th measure, will not have the same effect 
if voiced any other way. 


These examples have been taken from solo arrangements meant to be played 
on the guitar alone and might be called specialized examples. But I think they serve 
to illustrate a style of guitar playing that can be used to great advantage by the 
modern orchestra. 


I wish to repeat that this is not a recommendation for anything like a switch 
from the Rhythmic plectrum guitar to the melodic finger style guitar. Such a change 
would result in a definite loss to the orchestra. But. with the advantages of elec- 
trical amplification in mind, it is an attempt to show that there is a place for the 
well-trained finger style guitarist in the modern dance band. 
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A monthly column devoted to the newest developments in the technique 
of the instrument. Questions and contributions from the reader are invited. 
A notebook on Modern Violin Technique can be collected by clipping each of 
these articles as they appear. 














Dear Mr. Babitz: 

I am one of your readers who appreciates very much 
your articles. Would you give me some advice in teaching 
intermediate and beginning pupils? 

1. What other studies can you recommend instead of 
Kayser 38 (studies of which I am tired), a substitute for the 
studies in the 1-3 positions. 

2. What concert pieces could you recommend for easy 
advanced pupils in the higher positions (Viotti No. 23 is 
too hard and the Singellee Qpera Fantasies too easy)—con- 
cert pieces parallel with Kreutzer? 

I would appreciate your advice on these questions. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRED BERNDT. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HAVE decided to answer the above letter in the form of 
I an article because it represents a tendency in pedagogy 
Sol Babitz which should be encouraged, namely, the wish to get 
away from the “same old stuff’. One should get away from 
many of the old composers not merely because one is “tired of it’” but because they 
are an obstacle in the progress of the violin. Today many teachers are holding back 
their pupils by making them play music which should have been thrown on the 
rubbish h«:» years ago. 

The vy back of this probably runs as follows: “My teacher made me go 
through ti. Now I will make my pupil do the same.” Much time and effort could 
be saved if the teacher asked himself, “Did I get anything useful from this music?” 

Every generation has its great and mediocre composers. During their lifetimes 
the mediocre composers are very often admired more than they deserve to be, espe- 
cially if they have written grateful music, suited to the instrument and guaranteed 
to get applause from an audience. But these composers are sooner or later found out 
and their music discarded. Unfortunately much of this music is at this point turned 
over to the pupils who, alas, do not know any better. Their musical taste is harmed 
by this stuff, their progress is retarded and student recitals become nightmares. 

I do not believe that any compromise should be made with bad music; and at 
the risk of seeming too radical I will make a list of some of the composers of etudes, 
concertos and so forth who I believe should be thrown out of the modern teaching 
schedule: Accolay, Alard, Beriot, Bruch, David, Gade, Dancla, Kayser, Molique, Playel, 
Fiorillo, Rode, Viotti, Wieniawski, Spohr, Sietz and Vieuxtemps. 

Experience has shown me that the following studies, carefully worked out, are 
an adequate substitute for all those mentioned above: 

Schradieck: Sections I, II and III. 

Sevcik: Opus 1, Parts 3 and 4; Opus 8. 

Kreutzer: 42 Studies. 

Flesch: Scale System (Hrimaly Scales for less advanced players) 
Paganini: Caprices. 

As a substitute for the 1-7 position etudes as well as all of the corny “concert 
pieces” listed above, I recommend the much neglected chamber music of the classical 
period: sonatas, trios, quartets and so forth, written by such composers as Corelli, 
Vivaldi, Tartini, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Brahms and Debussy. It is unfortunate that I cannot recommend any 
music of living composers, almost all of which has been published in Europe and is 
now unavailable here. 

I realize, of course, that my sweeping recommendations may mean that the 
teachers themselves will have to “discover” the sonatas of Mozart, for example, before 
they can start teaching them to others. However, that is the only solution I have 
for those who would like to teach something different. 

As to teaching beginners, that is a subject which is still something of a mystery 
nine a source of controversy. I would appreciate letters from readers who have had 

xperience in this field. Perhaps some material could be gathered in this way to 
give a comprehensive report on this subject in the near future. 
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The Technique of the French Horn 


By LORENZO SANSONE 
Former Solo Hornist, New York Symphony Orchestra 
Member Juilliard Graduate School—Juilliard Summer School—Institute of Musical Art 
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THE PIANISSIMO 











. RODUCING the pianissimo (a very.soft sound) on the 
French Horn is something of an achievement. No matter 
how well schooled the hornist or how great care is given 

to practicing, if the instrument is not air-tight, it is impos- 

sible to realize this beautiful effect. 

A knowledge of these important facts is essential: valves, 
slides, joints. Do any of these leak? If so, it is impossible 
to play softly. In order to determine if your instrument is 
air-tight, secure the services of a good instrument maker who 
should be able to give you this information. If this is not 
possible, you can determine this by attaching one end of a 
rubber hose of the proper size, over the mouthleader pipe, in 
place of your mouthpiece. Then connect the other end of the 
hose to a water faucet, turn on the water, a luke warm mix- 
ture. Holding the bell up straight, depress the valves, allow 
the water to fill the instrument gradually, turn off the water 
when the level reaches a few inches from the inside top of 
the bell. 

If the water drips from any place a repair at that place 
The least little leak will not only interfere with the very soft playing, 
but it is the cause of some defective notes in the horn register. If the valves leak 
badly, plating the rotars will help some. Here the best job is only temporary. Just 
recently, I had an experience which should be of interest to others. One of my instru- 
ment makers assembled one of my horns and before it was finished I tried it, finding 
everything O.K. One note, the high B, was unusually brilliant and in tune. This 
horn was then finished and cleaned up, after which I tried this horn again and found, 
much to my surprise, this high B was now defective. Rechecking the instrument, I 
found on the ring of the second crook a very tiny hole like the size of a pin point, 





LORENZO SANSONE 
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where the solder came loose frcm the last scraping on this joint. This was again | Palmquist, Jimmy ..................... seseseees 25.00 | William Dietrich, Arnold Erickson, Joseph F. Kriske. 
soldered, and the defective note disappeared Port, Donald . REN Sad SAR 10.00 | Clifford A. LaMere, Frank Reach, Jr.; Lothair H. Wolff, 


11.90 George V. Westlie. 

10.00 Maharoy City, Pa., Local No. 170—Leonard Anderson 
Fy William C. Beeker, Charles Brown, Daniel Bayless, John 
25.00 Coughlin, Oliver Draper, Wally Dougal, Wesley Fogel, 


- ; sais Perry, Kin i 
Many hornists have asked me why, when playing a diminuendo, the sound usually Paynther, S aviand 
stops before the pianissimo is reached? The real reason here is due to the instru- Picciotto, Anthony 
ment not being air-tight. On the other hand, if the instrument is air-tight and this | Resnick, Milton 


10.00 Adolph Horan, William Pangonis, Harry Sieck, Frank 
. Ps A ‘ Rosenthal, Dave 5.00 Todd, Roy Wohlferth. 
difficulty remains, then the intoiation is the next step to be considered. Reedy, Benny 44.54 Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 8—Carl Shernak, 
During my entire career, most of my time was devoted to very hard practicing, | Rowland, Arthur “71 Macomb, Ill., Local No. 330—Ronald Elting, Tommy 





with the thought that this would help me overcome some of the above difficulties. —— a Alfred ee TiNow Haven, Conn. Local No. 234—Joseph L. Cossidento, 
But time, mature thought, studying the art of French Horn building first-hand in all cae Bost son haaramaaaea 10:00 ag Ee ag Meg yey fing 
its phases, and playing and experimenting with every make French Horn, has shown Schmitt, Melvin T. 5.00 cons Kiernan. dotn E. Kaliseak. Robert Rhein. Ed- 
how much time I wasted on my former practice as well as on needless ie oom, Siar 5.00 | ward Ruell, David W. Rynne, Edward M. Ryan, Maurice 
Then I did not like to change horns. During my 40 years’ playing, I did not use | &)- ’ eet 

more than four instruments. I even shunned playing on someone else’s instrument. }| Taglialavoro, Nicholas . 

This was not right. Everyone should see, hear and play instruments of other makes, | Thompson, Ellaviz 

to determine the personal difference between them. anempscn, Wiliam 


3.95, Battista, Alfredo DiMaggio, Ralph D’Eddico, Charles M 
5 aye Garry, John MeMahon, Harold Sondergeld, Thomas Scully, 
Sparrow, John 


2.00 Milton Zimmerman. 

15.00 Niagara Falls, Ont., Local No. 298—J. Brown, 8S. 
10.00 Cherrie, E. Nelson, William Thatcher, James Bird, H. 
1.07 McAndrews, H. Flatman, (. Lindsay, J. Fielding. 





} Terry, J. Frank 50.00 — + 1, Local No. 529-——Joe Levin, Perey Gage, 
To date, there is no such thing as a perfect instrument. Certainly the three-valve | Trent, Sylvester _ el lan oie Ben tk chee tiene tee 
instrument is the least perfect of them all. In my next article, I will tell why it is | Van Duzer, R. O............ 50.00 | George DeM. Congdon, Lawrence Cohen, Herbert Siegal.’ 
. : : 2 Ward, William Billy 10.00 New Rochelle, N. Y., Local No. 420—Howard Mahler, 
necessary to add more valves to three-valved instruments. Wittawms, Irvin 25,00 | Edwin Fowler, 
ea Warren, Albert : 15.00 Port Townsend, Wash., Local No. 517—Fulton ©. Robin- 
Mr. Sansone will answer all questions pertaining to the French Horn. Address | wijgon,’ Jimmie i RIE Fi 95.00 4 son 


: : : satiate : es ivici : oe a Woods, Irving 
inquiries in care of INTERNATIONAL MusIcIANn, 39 Division Street, Newark, N. J. Youmnna. Troy A. 
— Zeigler, Marlin 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Local No. 60—Paul Antonucci, Perrine 
~ Caplan, Robert Catizone, Dewayne €. Coulson, Frank 
5.00 Dursi, William John Evans, Jr.; William Joseph Farrell, 
10.00 Henry Krushinski, Audrey E. Kurtz, Paul E. Land, Lee 


G. BERT HENDERSON DIES resource of the instrument at the inter- | 7!!D@ John 10.00 } 8. Loveland, Sam Marsh, Clifford A. Maurice, Joe Men- 
. 


ham, Phil E. Orpet, James H. Reed, Ll Joseph Ro 
preter’s command. And there is, of 


ERENCE $1,376.21 aha gg BO Suited, a 
AT CHESTER CONF course, more than technique. There is ——- i 








Redding, Cal., Local No. 1t13—Rob Sarkus, Alonzo 

‘ ‘ , staj ; oj ; AIM AID DURING MAY, 1942 Clealand, Gertrude Graff, Violet MeFarlen, James Me- 

(C ti ed from Page One) a big tone, finely sustained in singing ~~ - da 0.00 Donald, Carl Ooley, Hazel Ooley, Frank Rodman, Otto H. 
ontinu g passages, and warm. There is palpable Allen, Stuer a $ ap Reichardt. Bill Wiltiams, Almont St. John, 

o A Pol” P Armenra, 24.26 . Paul, inn., % —Adolphus J. Alsbrook 
was always approachable. He made us sincerity, earnestness and musicianship Akdar Temple Bodies 10.00 ar. Robert B. (lob) Smith. Ee a Ay 
feel that we personally meant something | attained as the result of exacting study.” | Ali, Rardu see 
to him. There was harmony in his char- In another place Mr. Downes wrote: Alexander, Van 


EXPULSIONS 

Detroit, Mich., Local No. 5—Wilbur A. Rader, Merwin 
Read, Jr.; Antonio A. Reyes, Edward J. (Ted) Rice, 
Harry Sahagian, Henry A. Saunders, Anthony Schmidt, 
Edward J. Seewald, Boyd Senter, Peter Serafano, Donald 
N. Shapiro, Abraham Shirlin, Willie Shorter, Christian 
C. Smith, Clyde M. Stanley, Walter (Sherman) Szyman 
ski, John Taylor, Fred G. Thomas, Robert C. (Dick) Wade 
Louise M. Warnock, Ernest Warrington, Stanley White, 
William Wilkins, Chester D. Williams, Mary Wilson, 
Stanley Wyszomierski, Morris H. Alana, Mathew A. An 
stett, Hansel Barnett, Jack C. Baroni, Alice (Jan) Best, 
Michael Bistritzky, Norman A. Blackburn, Roy (Ballard) 
Boilore, Eric J. Bolen, Jack Brooks, Esther Calonico, John 
Cantwell, Alan E. Carrithers, Therould (Billy) Casteel, 
Paul Clark, William T. Conway, Robert T. Cummins, John 
(Neville) Dammeyer, Emerson (Bud) Davis, William 
(Buddy) Dodge, Leonard L. Dziuk, George White Freneh 
Wallace Gail, Elizabeth (Betty) Gardner, Arnold Gillespie 
Angelo Giovannangeli, Harry Kanner, Don J. King, Wil 
liam H. Letts, Lozelle C. Logan, Alex (Al) Muaezes, Gor 
don William Martlock, James E. Matthews, James KE 
Moore, Walter J. Moran, Reinhard (Dave Reinhard) Mul 
ler, John Mullins, Tiburcio Nieves, Wilbur (Jack) Perkins, 
Louis (Lefty) Poniatowski, Marvin L. Procknow. 

Davenport, lowa, Local No. 67—Victor Carlson 

Los Angeles, Cal., Local No. 47—Don Ramon (Don 
Ramn) Druz, Frank J. Slater 


acter. His pleasant, sympathetic under- | “There are few ’cellists known to the apart —— 
standing of the value of other people public of this country who have Mr. Berigan, 3unny 
made Bert Henderson a likable and a Feuermann’s complete authority and vir- Berry, Howard E. 
beloved friend. tuosity in performance.” eae ee 
“Bert Henderson was a devout man: Funeral services were held at the Uni- | pitman, Clarence 
He was not offensively ostentatious in his | versal Chapel, Lexington Avenue, New | Chavez, Eduardo 
religious life, but he made an impression | York, on Thursday, May 28th. Funeral | Cossreve, Wm. R. 
of goodness; he was a good man. He | orations were delivered by Olin Downes nd Bg 
knew how to find light even in the shad- | and Georg Szell. _ 


Fellow-artists who | Cook, Herb. 
ows of life, when sorrow, tragedy, and | played were Erica Morini, violin; Artur | Candullo, Joe . 


problems crowded upon him. He knew { Schnabel, piano; Albert Hirsh, piano, and | jonny: Jao K Gone Zapt 
how to find comfort in the secret place | a string quartet. Surviving are his widow, | Fay, Ralph 

of an inner sanctuary. the former Eva Reifenberg, a four-year- Fitzpatrick, Eddie 
“Therefore, even in the midst of our | old daughter, Monica, and a brother, Rom- | er —— Jr. 
shadows—we are thankful to have known | berg Feuermann. Gale Agency, Inc. 

a man who was a friend of man, a man 


Gernandt, Robert J..... 
who was loved by his fellowmen, a man Henderson, Fletcher 


who knew how to live an inner life of PERCY EDWARD DANE Hutto & Lapin 


. oa ‘ ‘ Hawkins, Coleman 
devotion that was exemplified in harmoni- 









8, X New York, N. Y., Local No. 802—Ernest Paucke, Louis 
COREE RRR AOC Herbeck, Ray Zitzman 
ous goodness. Hopkins, Claude Lake City, Utah, Local No. 104—R. Oscar Browning, 
: rs “pa eta a . s! Wardrop ward skensen 
“To the bereaved family let me say Percy Edward Dane, former president, | [}#!##s, Mermul : : ae chon 


“Seattle, Wash., Local No. 76—Goldie Connor, Al 


. Z : Hudson, Dean : 4 
also that there is comfort even in the | vice-president and board member of Local Uniontown, Pa., Local No. 596—Syl Collett 


Hudson, Will 
shadows of life if we look far enough and | 94, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and delegate to the } Jenkins, Buddy . 
intently enough. For there we may see | 1933 convention, died at the Wesley Hos- — be ee 
that even the shadows are of God and that | pital, Oklahoma City, on May 9, 1942, at pcm Ficny : 
—he that dwelleth in the secret place of | the age of 53. Brother Dane joined Local 3, L, A. 
the most High shall abide under the | 94 by transferring from Local 112, Joplin, } ! nega Richard 
shadow of the Almighty’.” Missouri. He was also a member of Local Lyman. rosy 
Music in the chapel was provided by 375, Oklahoma City. He had been a mem- Lyman, Abe 
Roland Todd, organist, who was a life-long | ber of the Oklahoma State WPA Sym- | Luther, Larry 


Turner, 


REINSTATEMENTS 

Atlantic City, N. J., Local No. 661—Henry Cahan 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—Alton Eccles, Russell 
Adams, Leon Freedman, John E. Hogan, T. William M 
Gann, Don A. Polvere, Sidney Rosen (Syd Ross), Joseph 
Ryan, Edward J. Brugnani, Allesandro Niccoli, Saul Re 
man, James Athens, E. Coleman Brown, John A. Cauley 
Dugald Livingstone, Gus Mazzocea, Philip Palmer, Lot 
Pascucei, Rubin Starr, N. Woodbury Currier, P | 
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rigo, Oliver H. Dowd, Reuben Osofsky, Edward J. Cott 

Fy . , °, sty . on bow » lind, Lester P. Ruth M. Curtis, Jacob S. Fishgal, James P. Foley, Ew 

friend of Brother Henderson, and the | phony Orchestra tor the past three years. Laylan, Rollo met V. Kelly, Max Maider, Robert V. Nevins, Charl 
Toronto Conservatory String Quartet. Funeral services were held in Tulsa. Mooney, Art 


Rosen, Perry Rubin, Alexander Thiede, Jack M. Title 
baum, Charles R. Wolke, Armand E. Bachand, Arthur R 





Honorary pallbearers were James C., Surviving are his wife and two children. Margulis, Charles 





M ley omer Fi 100.00 Wharton, Joseph Heller, John E. Hildreth, Leo Menconi 
‘ i , . 7 Mosley, Homer I. falo, N. Y., Local Nc. 533—Howard Fields, Floy: 
Petrillo,, President of the A. F. of * (ee = | McConkey, Mack 5.00 agg OO aay ga ld ga Floyd 
New York City; Thomas Gamble, Ed- McGrane, Don 1.00 Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—Matthew Geraci. 
of ‘ - 7 * ‘ ae Gisnicn Xi Fraternity 25.00 Bakersfield, Cal., Local No. 263—Tom Murphy. 
ward Canavan and Leo Cluesmann, as- 9 Sone gt ae } 37°93 Beaver Falls, Pa., Local No. 82—Carl Croft, Albert M, 
sistants to the President, New York City; reasurer Ss e ort Phillips, tusseii a Keane, Rah Broderick ago 
) . x . . 7 . . oe , ” ba e ‘ ; 

Harry E. Brenton, Treasurer of the A. Ravazza, Carl 104.26 Cleveland, Ghie, Leeal Ne, 4—Edmund Dembowski, Ru 
F. of M., Boston, Mass.; W. M. Murdoch, Rapp, Barney 53.23 | dolph Rigo, Charles (Duke) Polansky, Max C. Woodbury 

s = Mes y G Sherr, Jack 10,00 Chicago, Ill., Local No. 10—Howard Mecher, Richard M 
Toronto; Henry A. Friedman, New York | pe gg gg Core Te, a 00 Sissle. Noble 75.00 Haylman, Leon Alan Kaplan Samuel Johnson, N 2; 
City: William J. Sweatman, Brantford, S a 5 “ - *  eeoo | Shand, Terry . 12.90 Harry Hynda, Rob Justie, Vincent Is. Neff Elmer Haha, 

A A s d< NS ’ é é vv. eno , or F s Sanderson, Gerak . Marks, i Sazamo, Joh 
Ontario; George H. Wilkins, Pittsburgh, | black, Wendell Arthur geese. Oe ra. K. jKauinana, Barl Nutter, Mrs. Maida Firmin, Robert 
I © . yi Tate ™ sritt« illic ale Sita, oe Steffen ansen, illiam Sechlick, Nei artley, Milian 
Pa.; Raymond J. Meurer, Windsor, On ee, ae Yan Duser, & O. 6.00 | Yaner, Al Karo, Joseph R. Kitchin, Dominick <Acri, Ed 
tario; Henry Pfizenmayer, Cleveland, ce aan * Viera, Pete 25.00 | ward Szymezak Simms, Douglas Heymann, Sidney Kowiteh 
Ohio; Edward Charette, Montreal; J. H on Oe Wall * Walker, Robert 10.00 | Donald L. Davis, Genevieve Kaleth, Ted King Franzell 
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Addison, Hamilton, Ontario; E. W. Hor- | Bindon, Fred ' 
ner, London, Ontario, and Herbert Straub, | Barkard, George Cass 


Francis (Muggesy) Spanier, Emanuel Quartuccio, Henry 
$3,378.75 Orzechowski, Kenneth (. Mats, Stuart Moloney, Step! 


Erst, Michael F. Sherman, Walter Diak, Vincent J. Ber 


. . A Bell, Nick Respectfully submitted, reli (Jim Reed), Anna R. Cox, Robert Ramos, George W. 
Detroit, Mich. Active pallbearers were | Colin, Victor HARRY E. BRENTON, Ghicags, Wh, Lecal We. 208—Horace Malcolm, Mitiu 
Clay Reigle, Pottsville, Pa.; George | Carey, Bob Financial Secretary-Treasurer. Walker’ William An’ Willtaws : ; 
Clancy, Detroit, Mich.; Stuart P. Dun- | Cavilier, Don 


lop, Montreal; George Gibbs, Boston, Sameeitai Wiese rte. 
Mass.; Don Romanelli and R. N. Corn- | Cappadonia, Arthur 
field, Toronto. Coker, Harry 

At the Promenade Concert on Thurs- Seno a 

day evening, May 21, Andre Kostelanetz ! Cleesattle, Norman 
played “Abide With Me,” as a tribute to Collins, Ray 


Davenport, lowa, Local No. 67—Walter Anthony, Donald 
gs Ay Fries. : : ’ 

Detroit, Mich., Local No. 5—Julius Bandy, Morrell 

SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS (Cappie) Crouse, William E. Kirby, Jr.; Richard House 
Hommans Meadows, Kirk Spry, Theodore (Ted) Zwolinshi 
REINSTATEMENTS Dayton, Ohio, Local No. 101—Jack Houghton, Lee Rettix, 

Joe DeBartoli, Stanley Dunkelberger 

& Paso, Texas, Local No. 466—A!l G Buchanan, Harry 
D>. Brooks, Allan G. Falby, James E. Faust, James F. 











SUSPENSIONS Sullivan, Wilburn (Pete) Thornberry , s 
“— ; ; : : 1} Clark, George Atlantic Cit o 5. tat Me CA Ane, Fort Wayne, Ind., Local No. 58—Harl Maze, Edward 
ert Henderson, who had done so much * sibcote me nti y» © 4, . d ‘ Willis 
. te : ee Duckworth, Horace Robert L. Brown, Ralph Buckley, Benjamin Cohen, Ralph Hammond, Ind., Local No. 203—Stanley Russell, James 
for the musicians of Toronto. Floral Defife, Anthony Colarusso, Jules DeSio, Harry Dobkin, Sidney Eisenbers, A. O'Donnell, George Sufana, Bonnie Atchet 
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The opinions expressed in this column 
ane necessarily those of the advertisers, 
each writing of his own product. They 
should be considered as such. No adverse 
comparison with other products is im- 
plied or intended. —THE EDITorR. 


Robbins Music Corporation may well 
assume leadership in the educational 
music field next semester as a result of 
the large number of new and important 
items it is preparing for publication by 
September. 

Following the Musie Educators’ Na- 
tional Conference, in Milwaukee, Jack 
Robbins outlined an ambitious publishing 
program, which will include the release 
of seven major items: “Paul Yoder Ar- 
ranging Method for School Bands,’ “The 
Big 3 Band Book,” “Robbins’ Choral Col- 
lection of Patriotic Songs for Mixed 
Voices—S. A. T. B.,” “Our America,” a 
patriotic operetta by D. Savino and Mary 
Carolyn Davies; “The Big Little Song 
Book,” for community singing; “Strings 
Moderne,” a series of violin and cello 
solos, both with piano accompaniments, 
and “The Two Americas,” written by D. 
Savino, for baritone solo, with mixed 
chorus and orchestra. 

“Paul Yoder Arranging Method for 
School Bands” promises to take an im- 
portant place in modern music, inasmuch 
as advanced band styles and perform- 
ances have made most available band ar- 
ranging methods outmoded. Yoder is 





recognized among educators as an expert 
arranger of light band music, and his 
book will offer many studies never before 
available in book form. 


JACK ROBBINS 





“The Big 3 Band Book” will be the 
first band collection arranged by thrice 
leading band authorities: Paul Yoder, 
Dave Bennett and Erik Leidzen. It will 
contain 15 popular standard favorites, in- 
cluding “Alice Blue Gown,” in fox-trot 
tempo, “Hawaiian War Chant,’ “Tempta- 
tion,’ “When I Grow Too Old to Dream,” 
“Siboney,” “Cosi, Cosa,” “I Want My 
Mama,” “The Thrill of a New Romance,” 
“I'll See You in My Dreams,” “Blue 
Moon,” “We're Off to See the Wizard,” 
“March of the Mannikins,” “Yankee 
Doodle Polka,” “The Rogue Song” and “In 
a Little Spanish Town.” 

“Robbins’ Choral Collection of Patriotic 
Songs for Mixed Voices—S. A. T. B.” will 
be composed of eleven widely sung pa- 
triotic songs, arranged by Hugo Frey. 
The contents will contain “Anchors 
Aweigh,” “Marching Along Together,” 
“The American’s Creed,” “My Own Amer- 
ica,’ “Me and My Uncle Sam,” “Over 
There,” ‘“K-K-K-Katy,” “Pledge to the 
Flag,” “I Hear America Singing,’ “Our 
Forever United States” and “America, 
the Beautiful.” 

D. Savino, music editor for Robbins 
Music Corporation, is creating a new in- 
strumental series called “Strings Mod- 
erne,” comprising outstanding popular 
American classics transcribed in modern 
dress for violin (with piano accompani- 
ment) and cello (with piano accom- 
paniment). The “Strings Moderne” se- 
ries will include “Blue Moon,” “Deep 
Purple,” “Rose Room,” “Rio Rita,” “Alice 
Blue Gown,” “Stairway to the Stars,” 
“Siboney” and “When I Grow Too Old 
to Dream.” 

The operetta, “Our America,” written 
by D. Savino and Mary Carolyn Davies; 
the pocket-size song book, “The Big Little 
Song Book,” and the cantata, “The Two 
Americas,” are now being completed. 

Jack Robbins has formed an Advisory 
Board for his educational department, 
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consisting of D. Savino, Hugo Frey, Wil- 
liam Schoenfeld, William Schulz, Geoffrey 
O’Hara and Charles Cooke, to engage in 
research to determine the music needs 
and the changing trends in educational 
music and, most important, to make avail- 
able new material, especially to music 
educators. 

Robbins Music Corporation is also pre- 
paring several thematic booklets which 
will be of interest to music educators. 
Among these is a piano thematic cata- 
logue of modern American music, listing 
excerpts from outstanding piano composi- 
tions. The vocal thematic catalogue now 
in preparation will offer musical excerpts 
of popular concert songs featured by such 
stars as Nelson Eddy, Lily Pons, Grace 
Moore, Lawrence Tibbett, Igor Gorin and 
others. Robbins’ choral thematic cata- 
logue will include excerpts of arrange- 
ments for various vocal groups and its 
band and orchestra thematic catalogue 
will likewise contain excerpts from the 
scores of compositions by distinguished 
American composers. These will be avail- 
able to music educators upon request. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


(Continued from Page One) 


TELEGRAM TO 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


“His Excellency, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 

White House, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. President: 

On this day, the American Federation of 
Musicians has instructed its entire member- 
ship of 138,000 musicians to play “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” at the beginning and at 
the conclusion of all programs at symphony 
concerts, park concerts, hotel engagements, 
dance engagements, theatre engagements, 
Hollywood studios, radio engagements, and 
so forth. I give you this information because 
I am sure you will be very happy to know of 
our action, 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, 
American Federation of Musicians.” 


We received the following re 
July 11th: 


“Dear Mr, Petrillo: 

Piease accept the President’s thanks for 
your telegram of July 10th. He greatly appre- 
ciates your message advising him that the 
American Federation of Musicians has _ in- 
structed its entire membership to play “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” at the beginning and 
at the conclusion of all programs of sym- 
phony concerts, park concerts, hotel, dance, 
theatre engagements, Hollywood — studios, 
radio engagements, and the like. He was 
delighted to learn of the Federation’s action 

Very sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN EARLY, 
Secretary to the President.” 


nlw dated 
pre) Getee 


WPA 
Following appeared in the July issue of 
the International Musician: 


On June 27, 1941, a radio program was 


co-sponsored by the WPA Music Project 
and the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, broadcast over the NBC _ network. 
I quote you below a report on same: 


W. P. A.-A. F. M. SPONSOR 
A SPECIAL BROADCAST 


Symphony Orchestra, Mischa Elman, 
Howard O. Hunter and President 
James C. Petrillo Broadcast 
National Program. 


On Friday evening, June 27th, a special 
program arranged by Howard O. Hunter, 
Washington WPA Administrator, and James 
Cc, Petrillo, President of the A. F. of M., was 
broadcast over the Blue Network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company from 10:00 to 
10:30 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 

Those participating in the musical portion 
of the program were the New York City WPA 
Symphony Orchestra of 110 musicians, John 
fjarnett, conductor; the New York City WPA 
Chorus; Mischa Elman, world-famed violinist ; 
Mr. Hunter and President Petrillo. 

Mischa Elman, the eminent violinist, do- 
nated his services as his contribution to the 
Federation in its efforts to do everything 
possible to have the WIA musical units con- 
tinue without reduction or interruption. 

The program follows: 

1. American Spirit March 

Orchestra and WPA Chorus 
Procession of the Sardars. Ippolitov-Ivanov 
Announcer: Because we realize the im- 
portance of music to America today, we have 
asked Mr. James C. Petrillo, President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, and Mr 
Howard O. Turner, Commissioner of the 
WPA, to discuss the contribution of music to 
national defense and what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing to bring music not only to 
our armed forces but to all the people. 

Mr. Petrillo is spokesman for more than 
130,000 professional musicians throughout the 
country, and Mr. Hunter, through the nation- 
wide WPA Music Program, administers the 
employment of thousands of needy musicians 
who are bringing music to the people as a 
public service. 

Mr. Petrillo: Tam glad to say a word about 
the importance of music in national defense. 
Music is important to us at all times, 

And it is most emphatically important at a 
time when a united and confident spirit is 
needed among our people—as it is needed 
today. Music gives us courage: it builds 
morale. 


Buglioni 


The military forces of every nation recog- 
nize the importance of music. That is why 
our Army is now organizing a large number 
of new band units all over the country, to 
assist in the training of troops 

But it is not our soldiers alone who need 
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music. Our whole civilian population needs relief rolls. 
music just as much. And we need not only 
soul-stirring music—we need also what might 


f We found, too, that our com- 
munities wanted their services. And so we 
set up our WPA music program, 


be called soul-resting music. We need music Mr. Petrillo: Yes, you have had a good 
that relieves our worries, music that gives us | many musicians on the WPA from first to 
inward peace and comfort. We need this 


last. 
music to renew our strength and courage for : es . 
our daily tasks. To put it simply, we need ae Hunter: At the depth of the depression 
not only marching tunes, but symphonies. We | W® had nearly 16,000. Right now we have 


: : : ‘er 7,000 any am ht is 4 
need what is sometimes called good music, Aina ap ee eo jin and ¢ a Ss we 
and sometimes called classical music. sada Peron Frnt pian Pl oe om ng 8 — € . o 

It is “good” music, for it does something e sym , stras. e have had 


chamber music groups, and choral groups. 


for us that the 1es of the hour cannot’@o for : 1. 
ng Ay mp Re veh one soe And in many rural communities where there 


us. It is “classical” because it has served its 


purpose generation after generation. This | W250 music instruction in the public schools, 
. - br = . » ve p . ‘ TP sic-teaching roiects 
kind of music which has inspired people ag! ag A i WPA —'s teaching projects. 
throughout the years is needed more than am glad to say iat rural schools have 


: , P begun to take over these music teachers and 
ever today. And your WPA Music Program, pet, z . a ee “a ale 

Mr. Hunter, has proved beyond a doubt that ra woe Agta. Hong yon funds. And 
the people as a whole appreciate good music. am glad to say, also, that some of our WPA 
Your WPA concerts and choral performances | MUSicians have been engaged by some of the 
have been heard and njoyed by many mil- best symphony orchestras in the country. 

lions. You have helped to maintain and in- Mr. Petrillo: And 
crease the taste for good music all over the 


country. are not enough new jobs for musicians to 

Mr. Hunter: Thank you, Mr. Petrillo. And solve our problem—especially for older musi- 
all those on our WPA music projects will | cians. The public can help this situation by 
appreciate your fribute to their work, Our recognizing the importance of music at a time 
primary aim, of course, has been to provide like this and encouraging and supporting con- 
useful employment to needy people who are | certs. Your WPA music projects are still the 
unable to get private jobs. And, as you well | Only opportunity that many of them have to 
know, Mr. Petrillo, the unemployed include a use their training. And there is another 
great many musicians. thing, ++ Hunter—the WPA has done a great 

Mr. Petrillo: That is all too true, Mr. Hun- | ftTyce for American composers in presenting 
wn It has for years been one of the great their works to the public. 
and distressing problems of our American Mr. Hunter: Yes, our 
Federation of Musicians. 


every job counts, Mr. 
Hunter. I agree with you, however—there 





music project has 
made a point of doing that. We feel that the 
American people should have a chance to 
know American music, The works of more 
than 2,200 American composers have been 
presented on our programs. 


Mr. ITlunter: Everyone knows, Mr. Petrillo, 
how your great union has worked for the 
good of musicians—for better conditions of 
employment and better standards of pay. 
Your task has been made all the harder by Mr. Petrillo: T think it can be justly said, 
the fact that thousands of musicians were out Mr. Hunter, that the WPA deserves a great 
of work. deal of the credit for the new birth of music 


, ‘ , . that is now going i is © ry 
Mr. Petrillo: Yes, and this was particularly $ now going on in this country. 


true of our older musicians, Mr. Hunter. The Mr. Hunter: We have been very glad to 
young ones can learn more easily the new have a share in_ it. The talent was there. 
tricks—they can adapt themselves to the | And the public demand for good music was 


musical fashions of the moment there. We have only brought the two to- 

But our older musicians, Mr. Hunter—they gether. That is usually done by private enter- 
are good musicians. It is hard to see them | prise. We had to meet an emergency situation. 
thrown on the scrap-heap. Mr. Petrillo: America could not let her 

Mr. Hunter: I know, Mr. Petrillo, how hara | ™USicians starve! 
your organization has struggled to take care Mr. Hunter: It 
of your older members. But their unemploy- 
ment was a part of the whole unemployment 
problem—which has been too large for any 
organization or community to cope with 
unaided. The Federal Government had to 
step in and help our communities to provide 
work for the unemployed. And in almost 
every community we found musicians on the 


was the American people, 
acting through Congress, who decided to pro- 
vide public work for our needy unemployed— 
whether they were manual laborers or musi- 
cians, factory workers or white-collar workers. 
It was our American communities that recog- 
nized the usefulness of all these workers, and 
cooperated with us in setting them at com- 
munity tasks. We are glad to see these 
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workers get private jobs again. We hope that 
private employment will increase for every 
group on the WPA. But we realize, as you 
do, Mr. Petrillo, that new job opportunities 
are not opening up very fast for the musicians. 
And we believe that the services of those 
remaining in the WPA are needed in many 
ways in our national defense program. 

Mr. Petrillo: Everywhere that music _ is 
played to lift the spirit of the people, it fits 
into the national defense program, Mr. Hun- 
ter. And the harder people have to work, the 
more music they need during their hours of 
leisure. 

Mr. Hunter: Exactly. In towns where de- 
fense work is going on, our music units are in 
constant demand. They give concerts at de- 
fense plants, either at noon or after the day’s 
work is done. 

WPA music units also give public concerts 
in the parks and recreation centers in hun- 
dreds of communities. And music leaders 
from our projects direct community singing. 


Mr. Petrillo: I think we should all have 
more community music, Mr. Hunter. If the 
communities demand more music, they will 





get more music 
jobs, eh? 
Mr. Hunter: I certainly hope new job oppor- 


and more musicians will get 


tunities will open up for musicians as the 
American people recognize more and more 
the need for music in their community life. 


I should like to see the day when our com- 
munities set up their own civic music organi- 
zations, so that musicians can be taken off 
the WPA rolls. In the meantime I am glad 
our projects are being found useful to national 
defense. The Army and Navy are asking for 
more music today—and getting it, Mr. Petrillo. 

Within recent months, the WPA has had an 
increasing number of requests for the use of 
local WPA music units at nearby training 
centers for draftees, to supplement the regular 
military and naval bands. And the Army 
itse:c is doubling the present number of official 
bands. 

Mr. Petrillo: TI suppose that in spite of the 
fact that the military forces are organizing 
their own bands as fast as possible, those 
already organized cannot serve all the needs 
of our expanding Army and Navy. 

Mr. Hunter: No. Nearly half of the 7,000 
musicians on the WPA at present are giving 
part-time service each week at military and 
naval posts and at induction centers. Con- 
cert orchestras, string ensembles, and choral 
groups are proving popular with the soldiers 
and sailors, too; and WPA dance units sup- 
plement the regular bands for camp dances. 
WPA music instructors have been added to 
the recreation staffs at camps. Such services 


are being given at more than 100 military 
centers. And these WPA music units are 
earryinge on their usual program of music 


for the people of their own cities and towns, 
Mr. Petrillo: T should like to urge the pub- 
lic—and the sponsors of your projects back in 
the communities—to get behind the WPA 
music program and insist upon its continua- 
tion. 
Mr. Hunter: T have just ordered the Music 
Project to be continued. 
Mr. Petrillo: That’s fine, Howard! 
3. Prelude to Act TIT of “la Traviata” 
Mr. Mischa Elman 
(a) Bach's Air for the G String in 
Wilhelm’s arrangement for 
Solo Violin and Orchestra 


4, Russian 


Sailors Dance from 
“The Red Robin” 
Announcer: You have just heard a_ pro- 
gram, “Music and Defense”, featuring music 


by the New York WPA Symphony Orchestra 
with Mischa Elman as soloist, and other units 
of the WPA Music Project, and bringing you 
a discussion by Mr. James C. Petrillo, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musicians, 
and Mr. Howard ©. Hunter, Works Project 
Commissioner, on ‘‘Musiec and Defense”’. 
Further Report On WPA 

Several months ago I called a meeting 
in my office of the WPA Committee, con- 
sisting of Harry Steeper, chairman, Jersey 
City, N. J.; A. Rex Riccardi, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Jacob Rosenberg, New York, N. Y., 
and Vincent Castronovo, Providence, R. I. 
This meeting was held for the purpose of 
establishing a definite policy as to how to 
approach the WPA situation in the event 
a campaign to dispense with the entire 
project was inaugurated in the near future 
by some Congressmen or Senators. At this 
meeting it was decided that the WPA 
Committee hold another meeting. Mean- 
time, the committee decided to go to 
Washington, D. C., to gather whatever 
information was available regarding the 
outcome of the WPA Music Project. After 
receiving the required information, the 
committee appeared before the Interna- 
tional Executive Board last January, in 
Miami, at which time they made a com- 
prehensive report to the Board. After 
quite some discussion in the matter, the 
committee recommended passage of the 
following motion, in which the Board 
unanimously concurred: 


“The nds that 
President Petrillo keep in close touch 
with Mr. Hunter as this will enable 
him to know what steps will be 
necessary to perpetuate the music 
project.” 


Committee recamme 
VLommitce recomme 


Four weeks later I contacted Mr. Hunter, 
WPA Administrator, in Washington, ad- 
vising him that the American Federation 
of Musicians was ready and willing to 
serve in any capacity, wherever needed, 
in continuing the WPA Project. He said 
he was very glad to hear from me, and 
stated further that if it appeared the WPA 
project was in danger of being discon- 
tinued, he would call on the Federation 
for whatever assistance it might be able to 
offer. In the middle of March Mr. Hunt- 

















er’s office called me, asking if I would 
meet with Mr. Hunter in Washington, 
D. C. I answered that I would be pleased 
to do so, and a meeting was accordingly 
arranged for March 18th. At that time 
it appeared that a campaign was afoot in 
Congress to dispense with the entire WPA 
project—hence this meeting. Present at 
this meeting were Mr. Hunter, a few of 
his departmental heads, and myself. I 
assure the delegates that the desire to con- 
tinue the WPA Music Project was strongly 
expressed by all those present. 

Upon my return to New York I imme- 
diately requested Executive Officer Parks 
to go to Washington for the purpose of 
lobbying. 

On April 3rd the following communica- 
tion was sent to all locals of the Federa- 
tion in the United States: 

TO ALL LOCALS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Dear Sir and Brother: 


There is movement on foot by certain 
Senators and Congressmen to discontinue the 
WPA Music Project on the ground that they 
want to eliminate all appropriations that are 
not essential to the war program. You know 
as well as I that the WPA Music Project is 
becoming more and more a part of the war 
programs. 

Ll urgently request every local to wire their 
Congressmen and Senators, asking their sup- 
port to continue the WPA Music Project, this 
to be done as soon as possible because hear- 
ings on the appropriation for this project will 


take place some time around April 15, 1942. 
The Federation is in constant touch with 
the proper authorities in Washington and 


Executive Officer J. W. Parks who is now in 
Washington will remain there to constantly 
look after the interests of the Federation in 
this matter, and the WPA Committee of the 
Federation as well as Brother Parks will ap- 
pear before the Appropriation Committee. 
Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO. 
P.S.: If there has been any favorable y 

licity in your jurisdiction on WPA _ bands, 
kindly forward same to the President's office. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES ON WPA 


Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. President: 


I note hy the that some Senators and 


vorable pub- 


nress 


Congressmen are doing their utmost to get 
rid of the WPA projects Of course you 
understand that there is a WVA Music Proj- 
or in which at one time there were approxi- 
mately 16,000 musicians. It is my under- 


standing now that we have 7,600 musicians on 
this project. These men are doing very good 
work for the government. They play for the 
elling of defense bonds, service men's cen- 
ters, army camps, etc. They are also play- 
ing over the radio for the different war pro- 
grams and many other functions connected 
with the United States government. 

On April ist I received a communication 
from Nelson A. Rockefeller, coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs wherein he asked per- 


mission to record programs that are played 
by union musicians over radio broadcasts, 
these records to be sent to Latin America. 


This permission has been granted, The point 


| would like to make is that Mr. Rockefeller 
states in his ietter that if the government 
had to pay for these programs, it would cost 


$1,000,000.00. This permission we have granted 
to the government without any compensation 
whatsoever. 

Permission 
name bands 


has 
and 
country 
soldiers 


been granted to all our 
orchestras which travel 
around the to play gratis to enter- 
tain the and sailors in any place 
where they are called upon to do so and this 
they are doing generously. 

Our members have been working gratis for 
raising of money for the Navy and Army Re- 
lief, for the Russian Relief, Red Cross, etc., 
ete. 

We are cooperating 100 per cent with the 
Treasury Department in permitting them to 
make records of radio studio bands without 
receivV§@g any compensation from the govern- 


ment. We are cooperating with the Treas- 
ury Department in every which way in the 
selling of defense bonds without any com- 


pensation, whereby they can record and dub 
recordings, these recordings to be distributed 
to the different radio stations in the United 
States. We have also donated to the Treas- 
ury Department live talent without any com- 
pensation, 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture inaugurated ten dramatic radio pro- 
grams for the Soil Conservation and National 
Defense. We geranted their request to re- 
record this music so that it can he sent to 
other stations without any compensation. 

We are cooperating 100 per cert with the 
Department of Justice in many of their for- 
eign language radio programs. 

Mr. President, the above does not start to 
tell the story of what the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians is doing to help our gov- 
ernment, which runs into the millions of 
dollars without any cost to the government, 
and the American Federation of Musicians is 
very proud to go on record ia doing this serv- 


ice for our government. 

In conclusion, let me say that in the last 
war, the government of the United States 
employed many u ion bands at a scale of 
$12.00 per day, per man. These men were 


used for parades, ball;hooing and the selling 


of Liberty Bonds. This pay represented 
$84.00 per week of seven days. Today, we 
have the WPA hands doing the same work 
and whatever other work they are called 


upon to do for approximately $24.00 per week, 


per man. I can truthfully say that for every 
penny the government pays for WPA musi- 
cians, in return it receives $3.00 to $4.00 in 
service, It is my firm conviction that the 
WPA musicians today are essential to the 
war efforts of this country and when you 
stated in your press conference that there 
are not enough bands playing in America 
today, you are absolutely correct. The gov- 
ernment should not stop the WPA Music 
Project, but rather increase it. 


Respectfully and sincerely yours, 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 
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On April 14th I summoned Executive 
Officer Parks and the WPA Committee to 
attend a meeting in my office to further 
discuss the entire WPA matter. Jacob 
Rosenberg was not in attendance at the 
meeting, due to illness. It was agreed at 
this meeting that the committee, as well 
as Brother Parks, appear before the Appro- 
priations Committee in Congress. I am 
unable at this writing to report on what 
the final results will be, inasmuch as it is 
necessary for the President’s report to go 
to press. However, at our next Conven- 
tion in June, the delegates will be fully 
advised of complete details in the matter 
by the WPA Committee. 


The following explanation was printed 
in the April issue of the International 
Musician and gives the entire story: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE IL. A. T. S. E. AND 
A. F. M. CANCELLED 


Failure to Reach New Agreement Re- 
sults in Executive Board Action. 


The International Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Musicians at its mid- 
winter meeting abrogated the agreement with 
the IATSE which was consummated in 19138. 


Fifty-two auditoriums and 182 theatres 
which were placed on the National Unfair 
List through the IATSE have now been re- 
moved from said list and are listed at the 
end of this report. 

For some 18 months, I had been attempt- 


ing to negotiate a new agreement with the 
IATSE,. During these negotiations and at my 
request, 221 theatres and auditoriums were 
removed from the Unfair List, which list was 
published in the February, 1941, issue of the 
International Musician. 

About January 1, 1942, I had a meeting in 
my office with Richard Walsh, president of 
the IATSE, and Louis Krouse, secretary- 
treasurer. The agreement was, then dis- 
cussed pro and con. I told them that we 
were to have a Board meeting beginning 
January 26th and it was my opinion that if 


some agreement was not reached, that the 
International Executive Board would abro- 
gate the old one. Then and there a date 
was set for the International Executive 
Board of the IATSE to meet with the Inter- 
national Executive Board of the American 
Federation of Musicians at our mid-winter 


conference, 

Puring 18 months of negotiations, 
following agreement was presented to 
1ATSE which was not accepted: 

On this date, the American Federation of 
Musicians and the IATSE have agreed that 
they will cooperate with one another, in other 
Words assist one another wherever it is to 
the mutual benefit of both organizations. 

This agreement supersedes all past agree- 
ments or agreements between the American 
Federation of Musicians and the IATSE, 

It is also hereby agreed that both the 
IATSE and the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians recognize the right of the local unions 
affiliated with both to enter into a _ local 
agreement consistent with the laws of the 
parent organizations which will be recognized 
by both the IATSE and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and to enforce same in 
the jurisdictions where these local agreements 
are made. 

When they appeared before our 
presented a counter-proposition 
as follows: 

Tentative Draft of Proposed Agreement Be- 

tween International Alliance of Theatrical 

Stage Employees and American Federation 
of Musicians 

FIRST: If either party to this agreement 
or a local union affiliated with either ‘such 
party has a grievance pertaining to union 
wages or any other working condition against 
an employer and fails to have such grievance 
adjusted, and such local union having in- 
formed its national organization thereof, upon 
request of either party to this agreement, the 
other party shall immediately cause to be 
cancelled any contract which it or any of its 
affiliated local unions may have with the em- 
ployer involved in the controversy, or arrange 
to be relieved of its contractual obligations 
thereunder, pending the controversy. 

SECOND: Both parties to 
agree promptly to adopt 
it respectively obligatory upon themselves 
and their affiliated local unions to insert an 
appropriate cancellation or relief clause in all 
contracts, including all extensions and renew- 
als thereof, which they or any of them may 
hereafter execute whereby they and each of 
them will be enabled to carry out the intent 
of this agreement. 

THIRD: The parties agree that 
use their best efforts to localize any contro- 
versy to the place of inception. However, if 
either party should deem it vital to its best 
interests to extend the controversy to as 
many places and local unions as the employer 
involved in the controversy, through his affil- 
intions, is interested, such party may re- 
quire the other party similarly to extend the 
controversy and cancel or obtain aforesaid 
relief under its contracts, and that of its affil- 
iated local unions, in such extended terri- 
tory. Such an extended controversy shall be 
handled by and in charge of an Advisory 
Board consisting of three (3) members of the 


the 
the 


3oard, they 
which reads 


this agreement 
resolutions making 


they will 


General Executive Board of each organiza- 
tion. 

FOURTH: Nothing in this agreement shall 
be so construed as to give either party 


thereto any authority whatever to judge or 
pass upon the wages or working conditions 
which the other party to this agreement pro- 
vides for its members. 

FIFTH: This agreement shall be applicable 
not only with respect to employers. with 
whom the parties have had prior employer- 
employee relationships, but shall also be ap- 
plicable to any controversy arising out of an 
attempt by either party to unionize the em- 
ployees of an employer. 

SIXTH: Local unions of both organizations 
are free to enter into local trade agreements 
of their own, subject to the approval of the 
General Executive Boards of their respective 
national organization. Such local agreements 
shall in no way be construed as contrary to 





this national agreement, even though some 
of the provisions therein may run contrary to 
same, and the parties agree to hold their 
locals strictly to the carrying out of such 
local agreements. 

SEVENTH: The foregoing agreement may 
be altered by modifying or eliminating or 
adding to any of the provisions therein con- 
tained or supplemented by new matter ‘by 
and with the consent of both the General 
Executive Boards of the aforesaid organiza- 
tions. 


On January 30th the International Execu- 
tive Board on motion, abrogated the old 
agreement and instructed me to present the 
following counter-proposition which is in- 
cluded in a letter sent to the IATSE under 
date of February 9, 1942, and reads as follows: 


Mr. Richard F. Walsh, 
International President, I. 
630 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 


The American Federation of Musicians, at 
its last Executive Board meeting held in 
Miami, Fla., considered the proposition made 
by you in the form of an agreement which 
you offered for its consideration. However, 
after quite some discussion, this proposition 
Was not accepted by our FExecutive Board 
because it was felt not to be an equitable 
agreement. 

Our Executive Board offers the following 
counter-proposition which we hope meets 
with your approval: 

On this date, the American Federation of 

Musicians and the International Alliance of 

Theatrical Stage Employes have agreed 

that they will cooperate with one another, 

in other words assist one another whenever 
both organizations agree it is for their mu- 
tual benefit. 


A TF. &.. ., 


This agreement supersedes all former in- 
ternational agreements between the A. F. 
of Mm. ang the L. A: TF. 8. Bi. 

Local unions of both organizations are 
free to enter into local trade agreements 
provided such agreements are not incon- 
sistent with the laws of their respective 
organizations. However, such local agree- 
ments will be enforced by the respective 
National organizations only when they have 
been filed and approved by the respective 
Internationals. 

The International Executive Board would 
very much like to settle this matter as we 
have now been negotiating for some eighteen 
months. 

We would appreciate very much if same 
re be accepted not later than March 15, 

Also kindly be advised that the Board has 
abrogated the agreement between the IATSE 
and the A. F. of M. that was agreed upon 
in 1913. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 


As I have not received any answer to the 
above communication, I take it that our 
counter-proposition was not accepted; there- 
fore there is no longer any international 
agreement between the IATSE and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. However, this 
does not stop any local union from entering 
into a local agreement with the locals of the 
IATSE if it so desires. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 


Following is the list of places above men- 

tioned removed from the Unfair List: 

Texas High School Auditorium, Texarkana, 

Ark. 

Palmer Auditorium, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn. 

Constitution Hall, Washingto, D. C. 

D. A. R. Building, Washington, D. C. 

Abraham Lincoln High School Auditorium, 
Bloomington, Il. 

Bent High School Auditorium, Bloomington, 
Ill. 

Edwards High School Auditorium, Blooming- 
ton, 

Emerson High School Auditorium, Blooming- 
ton, > 

Franklin High School Auditorium, Blooming- 
ton, ° 

Irving High Schoot Auditorium, Bloomington, 


Jefferson High School Auditorium, Blooming- 


ton, . 

Raymond High School Auditorium, Blooming- 
ton, 5 

Sheridan High School Auditorium, Blooming- 
ton, 


Washington High School Auditorium, Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

Bloomington High School Auditorium, Bloom- 
ington, Ill 

Auditorium, Champaign, Il. 

Quincy High School Auditorium, Quincy, Il. 

Quincy College Auditorium, Quincy, I. 

Muncie Central High School Auditorium, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Ball State College, Muncie, Ind. 

East Waterloo High School 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Kirby Memorial, Amherst 
Mass. 

Cook School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Michigan Union Opera Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Battle Creek College Library, Battle 
Mich, 

High School Auditorium, 

WWJ, Detroit News 
Mich. 

Junior High School Auditorium, 1! 

Mich. 

French Junior High 
torium, Lansing, Mich. 
Central High School Auditorium, Joplin, Mo. 
Smith Cotton High School Auditorium, Seda- 
lia, Mo. 
Billings High 
Mont. 

Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fulton Auditorium, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Poughkeepsie High School Auditorium, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Old Duke Auditorium, Durham, N. Cc 

New Duke Auditorium, Durham, N. C. 

Duke Gymnasiums, Duke University, 
ham, N. C. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Norristown High School Auditorium, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Greensville Women’s College Auditorium, 
Greensville, S. C. 

Breckenridge High School Auditorium, Breck- 
enridge, Texas, 

Ranger Recreation Building, Ranger, 

Hogg Memorial Auditorium, Austin, 

Gregory Auditorium, Austin, Texas. 

jagdad Night Club, Dallas, Texas. 

Texas Women’s College Auditorium, De nton, 
Texas. 

North Texas State 
Denton, Texas. 

Hilltop Night Club, Fredericksburg, Texas. 

Shadowland Night Club, San Antonio, Texas. 

Waco Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Meany Hall, Seattle, Wash. 

Wyoming Consistory, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Auditorium, 


College, Amherst, 


Creek, 


Flint, Mich. 


Auditorium, Detroit, 


ane 


School Audi- 


School Auditorium, Billings, 


Dur- 


Texas. 
Texas. 


Teachers Auditorium, 


. 
—— 


ee 
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—— 
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THEATRES 


Ritz, Blytheville, Ark. 

Roxy, Blytheville, Ark. 

Wiggins, Paris, Ark. 

Tucson Drive-In, Tucson, Ariz. 
Yuma, Yuma, Ariz. 

Lyric, Yuma, Ariz. 

Lyric, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Granada, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Imperial, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Princess, Mou.treal, P. Q., Canada. 
Palace, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Capitol, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Little, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
Granada, St. Catherine, O: 
Capitol, Saskatoon, Sask., Can: : 
Dayligiit, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
Beacon, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
Garrick, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
Rialto, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
Brawley (47), Brawley, Cali 
Filmart (346), Carmel, Calif. 
Corona (687), Corona, Calif. 

, Dinuba, Calif. 

State (333), Fort Bragg, Calif. 
State (Fortuna), Fortuna, Calif. 
Strand (711), Gilroy, Calif. 
National (State), Marysville, Calif. 
Liberty, Marysville, Calif. 

Lyric, Modesto, Calif. 

State, Modesto, Calif. 

Princess, Modesto, Calif. 

Strand, Modesto, Calif. 

State (333), Ukiah, Calif. 

Liberty, Hartford, Conn. 

Crown, Hartford, Conn, 

Princess, Hartford, Conn, 

Rivoli, Hartford, Conn. 

Webster, Hartford, Conn. 

Proven Pictures, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor, Hartford, Conn. 

Strand, Winsted, Conn. 

Everett (331), Middleton, Del. 
Capitol, Frankford, Ll. 

Grand, Lincoln, Ul. 

Lincoln, Lincoln, Hl. 

Riviera (67), Rock Island, Il. 
Mutual, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Iris, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Belford (449), Independence, Kan. 
Ritz (SH), Winfield, Kan. 

State, Baltimore, Md. 

New (311), Elkton, Md. 

Union, Attleboro, Mass. 

Casino, Boston, Mas 
Tremont, Boston, Mass. 

Strand, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Majestic, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lafayette, Haverhill, Mass. 
Capitol, Lawrence, Mass. 

Gates, Lowell, Mass. 

Medford (9), Medford, Mass. 
Riverside, Medford, Mass. 
Somerville (9), Somerville, Mass. 
State (188), Stoughton, Mass. 
Century (SH), Dowagiac, Mich. 
Crescent (252), Grand Haven, Mich. 
Savoy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Plaza, Lansing, Mich. 

Garden, Lansing, Mich. 

Orpheum, Lansing, Mich. 

Arabian, Laurel, Miss. 

Strand, Laurel, Miss. 

Jean, Laurel, Miss. 

Avalon (SH), Pass Christian, Miss. 
American (SH), Charleston, Mo. 
Malone (SH), Sikeston, Mo 

Rex, Sikeston, Mo. 

Civie (112), Webb City, Mo. 

Ozark (2), Webster Grove, Mo 


Canada, 


















Kearney Opera House (609), Kearney, Neb. 


Colonial, Nashua, N. \. 

Royal, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Lyric (204), Bound Bro .k, N. J. 
Ritz (373), Carteret, N. J 

Gem (SH), Frenchtown, N. J. 
Palace, Lakewood, N. J. 
Strand, Lakewood, N. J. 
Oxford (248), Little Falls, N. J. 
Palace (SH), Netcong, N. J. 
Pompton Lakes (248), Pompton Lakes, 
Traco, Toms River, N. J. 
Roosevelt, Beacon, N. Y. 
Classic, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mapleton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Avalon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Liberty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bliss, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Empress, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Farragut, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kingsway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mayfair, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Merrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Patio, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Queens, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rialto, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sheepshead, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Albemarle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eagle, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Community (215), Catskill, N. Y. 
Strand (157), Dolgeville, N. Y. 
State (134), Falconer, N. Y. 
Freeport( 802), Freeport, N. Y 
Grove, Freeport, N. Y. 

State, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Goshen (809), Goshen, N. Y. 
Electric (163), Johnstown, N. Y. 
Red Barn (802), Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Mineola (802), Mineola, N. Y. 
Laconia, New York, N. Y. 
Peoples, New York, N. Y. 
Fantasy, Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Beacon, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Huntington, Huntington, L. L 
Orpheum (215), Saugerties, N. Y. 
Bijou, Troy, N. Y. 

Moon (SH), Henderson, N. C. 
Colonial, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Hollywood, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Princess, Fargo, N. D. 
Paramount, Fremont, Ohio. 
Lyric, Lima, Ohio. 

Majestic, Lima, Ohio. 

Putnam, Marietta, Ohio. 
Hippodrome, Marietta, Ohio. 
Ohio, Marion, Ohio. 

Fenray, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Liberty, Springfield, Ohio. 
Aztec, Enid, Okla. 

New Mecca, Enid, Okla. 
Criterion, Enid, Okla. 

Yale, Okmulgee, Okla. 
Orpheum, Okmulgee, Okla. 
Inca, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Third Avenue, Portland, Ore. 
Plaza (660), Bellefonte, Pa. 
State, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Colonial, Erie, Pa. 

Garden (515), Frackville, Pa. 
Victoria, Frackville, Pa. 
Girard (515), Girardsville, Pa. 
Colonial (659), Palmerton, Pa. 
Palm, Palmerton, Pa. 

Town Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Erlanger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Playhouse, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Town (SH), Columbia, S. C. 
Princess, Memphis, Tenn. 
DeMarr (74), LaMarque, Texas. 
Palace (SH), Lubbock, Texas. 
Lindsay, Lubbock, Texas 
American (SH), Mexia, Texas. 
Roxy, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Star, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Colony (125), Portsmouth, Va. 
State, Portsmouth, Va. 











ae 











Kearse, Charleston, W. Va. 

Capitol, Charleston, W. Va. 

Opera House, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Robinson Grand, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Lincoln (223), Holidayscove, W. Va. 

Strand, Holidayscove, W. Va. 

Palace, Huntington, W. Va. 

Manos (223), New Cumberland, W. Va. 
. Weirton, W. Va. 

irton, W. V: 

Palace (2253), Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Strand, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Home, Antigo, Wis. 


~ 






RADIO STRIKES 


St. Petersburg, Florida 

In August our local union and Radio 
Station WTSP, a Mutual affliate, were 
negotiating a new agreement. No agree- 
ment could be reached and the local re- 
quested the President’s office for assist- 
ance. On August 15th, the following 
remote control bands were requested to 
discontinue services to the Mutual net- 
work. These bands were feeding Station 
WTSP through the network: 

Chicago, Ill.: Rosados Orchestra, Black 
Hawk; Art Jarrett, Black Hawk; Jimmy 
Joy, Bismarck Hotel. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Ann DuPont, Hotel Grady. 

New York City: Will Bradley, Hotel 
Astor. 

Auburndale (Boston), Mass.: Russ Mor- 
gan, Totem Pole Ball Room. 

On the same day the bands discontinued 
feeding Station WTSP, an agreement was 
reached with the station which was satis- 
factory to he Local. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Local had controversy with Station 
WGRC, Mutual affiliate. Local requested 
support of the President’s office, and on 
September 12th the following remote con- 
trol bands were ordered to discontinue 
feeding the station through the network: 

Jacksonville, Fla.: Paul Burton, George 
Washington Hotel; Gene Gelesnik. 

New York, N. Y.: Blue Barron, Hotel 
Edison. 

Chicago, Ill: Lawrence Welk, Trianon; 
Dick Jurgens, WGN (sustaining); Art 
Jarrett, WGN (sustaining); Jimmy Joy, 
Bismarck Hotel. 

Avondale, Mass.: 
Totem Pole Ballroom. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Shep Fields, Rain- 
bow Shell, Manhattan Beach. 

Newark, N. J.: 


owbrook. 


Tommy Tucker, 


Benny Goodman, Mead- 


Immediately after this was done, the 
following post card was sent to all Mutual 
network stations, by the manager of Sta- 
tion WGRC: 


APOLOGY and REGRETS! 

You have no MBS dance remotes because 
WGRE refused to hire six more union musi- 
cians at $10,000 a year! 

Sorry to inconvenience you, but this fight 
is yours: If Petrillo can force me to put on 
six men, how many will he force on you? 
Think it over locally! 

One by one, he tries to pick us off. All of 
us will continue to suffer by these network 
strikes if he gets away with it. WGRC is 
going to fight him! 

Wegunited against ASCAP. Urge your 
Congressmen to support new legislation to 
eurb such union tactics. The best way out, 
says the Advice from Washington. 

(Signed) S. A. CISLER, 
WGRC Manager. 


On September 13th the following com- 
munication was sent by the manager of the 
station to the president of the Louisville 
local: 

Mr. Edwin A. Lorenz, President, 
812 South Second Street 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Dear Mr. Lorenz: 
The following announcement is being made 


on WGRC four times each evening after 10 
. a It is being made purely as a station 
answer to the AFM action in cancelling our 


regular Mutual network service. 


“You are not hearing your usual parade 


of Mutual dance bands tonight because of 
the American Federation of Musicians. This 
organization, headed by James C. Petrillo 


has cancelled all remote dance band pro- 
grams over the entire Mutual Broadcasting 


System of 176 tation simply because 
WGRC refuses to bow to his union's de- 
mand that we edd six additional, and un- 
necessary, musicians to our present staff. 

“WGRC declire to add an additioval 
$10,000 in such annual costs on the terms 
demanded by the union and under threat 
We have always used union musicians, and 
have always been willing to negotiate union 
requests in a normal manner WGRC en- 
gineers are members of the Electrical 
Worker Union So we have no quarrel 
with unions as such But we decline to 
add unnecessary musicians on their own 
terms simply because a union demands it 
or ‘else’. 

“We believe the American radio indus- 
try must sooner or later face the attempted 


dictatorship of network and local station 

broadcasting by Petrillo and his associates 

and WGRC is ready and willing to be the 

showdown ground and right now.” 

Since we consider the broadcasting of this 
specific announcement a duty to our listeners 
in view of your union’s action, we are com- 
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plying with the Federal Communications Act 
and informing you that equal facilities are 
open at no charge to the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians to state your side of the 
dispute. 
Very truly yours, 
S. A. CISLER, 
General Manager. 


On September 16th the Mutual Broad- 
casting System was notified that if the 
matter was not settled by Thursday, Sep- 
tember 18th, the Federation would have 
to call out all studio bands in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, key stations of 
the Mutual network. 


On September 18th the manager of Sta- 
tion WGRC flew to New York and at- 
tended meetings in my office September 
18th and 19th, at which time the entire 
matter was settled in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the local. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Local could not come to an agreement 
with Station WSMB, a National affiliate. 
Local appealed to the President’s office for 
assistance. On September 12th the fol- 
lowing remote control bands were with- 
drawn from the National network: 

Chicago, Ill.: Don Pedro, Rhumba Ca- 
sino; Boyd Raeburn, Chez Paree; Carlos 
Molina, Rhumba Casino. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Gene Krupa, Pal- 
ladium; Woody Herman, Palladium; Carl 
Ravazza, Biltmore; Neil Bondshu, Ciro’s. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Will Osborne, 
Palace Hotel; Bill Clifford, Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel. 

New York, N. Y.: Vincent Lopez, Taft 
Hotel; Johnny Messner, McAlpin Hotel; 
Ozzie Caswell, Rainbow Room. 

Elizabeth, N. J.: Michael Loring, Chat- 
terbox, Mountainside, N. J. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Milt Hert, Syracuse 
Hotel. 

This controversy was settled October 
Ist, satisfactory to the local. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Local and Stations WJAS, Columbia 
affiliate, and KOV, National affiliate, after 
negotiating for quite some time, were un- 
able to come to an agreement. The Local 
requested the assistance of the President’s 
office. On October 8th the following re- 
mote control bands were ordered to dis- 
continue services on Columbia and Na- 
tional networks: 

New York City (Columbia Network): 
Blue Barron, Edison Hotel; Benny Good- 
man, New Yorker Hotel; Vaughn Mon- 
roe, Commodore Hotel; Andy Kirk, Fa- 
mous Door; Guy Lombardo, Roosevelt 
Hotel; Harry James, Lincoln Hotel; (Na- 
tional Network): Ray Kinney, Lexington 
Hotel. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. (Columbia Sys- 
tem): Claude Thornhill, Glen Island 
Casino. 

Chicago, Ill.: Charles Spivak, Palladium 
Night Club. 

It dic not appear that any settlement 
was in sight, so on October 14th the Presi- 
dent’s office ordered studio bands of Na- 
tional and Columbia in New York City 
withdrawn; on October 15th the Presi- 
dent’s office ordered studio bands in Los 
Angeles and Chicago to cease feeding 
these networks. This is the first time we 
‘ver went so far as to withdraw regular 
studio bands playing sustaining programs 
on network radio stations. These studio 
bands are not remote controls out of hotels, 
cafes, etc.; they are regular studio musi- 
cians employed all year round. They are 
under contract to National Broadcasting 
Company and Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Their salaries were deducted by the 
employers when they were withdrawn. 
IHiowever, the treasury of the American 
Federation of Musicians reimbursed these 
musicians for their loss in wages, the total 
amount of which was $5,098.53. 

On October 17th all remote control 
bands and studio bands were ordered back 
on the air. 

Some time later an agreement was 
reached between the local and Stations 


WIJAS and KQV. 


Local Radio Controversies adjusted 
Through Assistance of President's 
Office 


Des Moines, Iowa, Station KRNT, affil- 
iated with Columbia. 








Des Moines, Iowa, Station KSO, affil- 
iated with National and Mutual. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Station KNX, 
Columbia key station. 

Canton, Ohio, Station WHBC, affiliated 
with Mutual. 

Lowell, Mass., Station WLLH, affiliated 
with Yankee Network. 

Troy, N. Y., Station WTRY, affiliated 
with Blue Network. 

Atlanta, Ga., Station WAGA, affiliated 
with National. 

Atlanta, Ga., Station WSB, affiliated 
with National. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Station WAPO, 
affliated with Red and Blue networks. 

St. Louis, Mo., Station KXOK, affiliated 
with Blue Network. 

St. Louis, Mo., Station KSD, affiliated 
with Red Network. 

St. Louis, Mo., Station KMOX, affliated 
with Columbia. 

St. Louis, Mo., Station KWK, affiliated 
with Mutual and National. 

Louisville, Ky., Station WHAS, affil- 
iated with Columbia. 

Manchester, N. H., Station WFEA, affil- 
iated with National and Mutual. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Station KYW, afhil- 
iated with National. 

Fairmount, W. Va., Station WMMN, 
affiliated with Columbia. 

Baltimore, Md., Station WCBM, affl- 
iated with Blue Network. 

Baltimore, Md., Station WCAO, afhil- 
iated with Columbia. 

Baltimore, Md,, Station WFBR, affhl- 
iated with Mutual. 

Memphis, Tenn., Station WREC, affil- 
iated with Mutual. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, another con 
troversy arose between the Local and Sta- 
tion WGRC. This was the second time 
within a few months that they could not 
reach an agreement. On March 16th the 
President’s office ordered Los Angeles, 
Chicago and New York to withdraw all 
remote control bands from the Mutual 
network. 

In this strike the studio band was not 
withdrawn; only remote control bands 
were called out. We allowed the six 
musicians to continue working in the 
studio, in order that the men would not 
lose any of their pay. 

On March 26th the controversy was 
adjusted to the mutual benefit of the sta- 
tion and the local. 

The reason I instructed the Local to 
keep the studio band working was be- 
cause I was of the belief that this sta- 
tion manager would be happy to have the 
Local withdraw the studio band for a 
week or two; the money the manager 
would save on the studio band, while out 
on strike, would apply to the increase of 
wages, thereby really not increasing his 
budget. Thus, the increase of wages 
would come out of the pockets of the 
studio band, inasmuch as they would be 
on strike for a week or two, and not 
receiving any pay during that time. 


I would urge the Delegates to carefully 
read the following, regarding the Radio 
situation at Nashville, Tennessee: 


This controversy existing between the 
Nashville Local and Station WSIX, a 
Mutual affiliate, was brought to the at- 
tention of the President’s office. Brother 
Cooper, president of the Nashville Local, 
made an appointment to meet with me 
in Chicago. After hearing his explana- 
tion of the procedure followed by the local 
manager for the past two years, I imme- 
diately withdrew all remote control bands 
feeding this station. 

The station had one organist employed 
on a weekly basis. I requested the Local 
to allow the organist to continue working 
for the time being. Mutual Broadcasting 
System, being very anxious to settle the 
matter, asked me if I would meet in Chi- 
cago with the station manager and a rep- 
resentative of the Nashville Local. I 
agreed to do so, and a meeting was held 
in my Chicago office. After several hours 
spent in negotiations between the Mutual 
representative, the manager of Station 
WSIX, the Nashville Local union repre- 
sentative and myself, we got nowhere. I 
realized then that this matter could not 
be settled without drastic action, and on 
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Wednesday, April 1, 1942, I requested the 
New York Local and the Chicago Local 
to withdraw their studio bands from the 
Mutual network. This included all com- 
mercial programs, sustaining programs, 
and whatever other music Mutual was 
feeding to this station. These men were 
to have been withdrawn at 8 o'clock that 
night. At 3:00 o'clock the same after- 
noon, the Mutual Broadcasting System ad- 
vised me that they had dropped the offend- 
ing station from their network, insofar as 
music was concerned. Of course there 
was nothing left for me to do but to re- 
scind my order withdrawing the studio 
bands, and also to reinstate all the remote 
control bands on the Mutual network. 


Now, the point I want to make here is, 
that National, Columbia and Mutual net- 
works, during all our controversies since 
I have been your President, have repeat- 
edly told me that they could not drop any 
afhliated station from their networks. Here 
is a particular instance in which this action 
WAS taken by Mutual, which proves con- 
clusively that the networks CAN with- 
draw service from an affiliated station, if 
they think it advisable to do so. I am 
very happy that the Mutual Broadcasting 
System saw fit to take this action, because 
in order to stop a station on strike from 
receiving service from our musicians, sta- 
tions that WERE fair to the American 
Federation of Musicians, were also being 
deprived of such service. I hope that in 
the future, National and Columbia will 
follow the same procedure that Mutual 
followed in this case; namely, that the 
station on strike will be the only station 
that will be affected by a strike order. 

At the time this report was written, 
this particular station had not yet come 
to an agreement with the Nashville Local, 
and is therefore still off the network. 


The following article appeared in the 
September issue of the International Musi- 
cian: 


APPOINTS BIDDLE AS 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


President Roosevelt Gives Prominent 
Pennsylvania Attorney 
High Post. 


On August 25, 1941, President Roosevelt 
appointed Francis Biddle Attorney General of 
the United States. 

At the last convention, a motion was unani- 
mously passed that the convention go on rec- 
ord endorsing Francis Biddle for this office. 

On June 16, 1941, the following telegram 
was sent to the President of the United 
States: 


“His Excellency, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

The President of the United States. 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

“The American Federation of Musicians 
in convention assembled and on behalf of 
its 138,000 members respectfully requests 
your kind consideration of Frincis Biddle 
for Attorney General. I also make free to 
advise you that our entire organization, as 
it has ever been, fully endorses your poli- 
cies and leadership, more especially in these 
serious times when the freedom of men 
must be safeguarded from brutal attempts 
to destroy same. We ardently hope that 
your activities to safeguard the civilization 
from utter destruction will be completely 
successful. 

“JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians.” 
To this, the following answer was received: 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
“June 18, 1941, 
“My dear Mr. Petrillo: 

“Thank you in the President’s behalf for 
your telegram of June 16th, recommending 
consideration of the name of Honorable 
Francis Biddle for appointment as Attor- 
ney General. 

“The President appreciates your interest 
in wiring and wants you and the members 
of your Federation to know that in these 
days of national emergency such expres- 
sions of loyal interest as your message con- 
veys are especially gratifying to him. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“M. H. McINTYRE, 
“Secretary to the President. 
“James C, Petrillo, Esq., President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Seattle, Washington.” 


OUTBREAK OF WAR 


The following telegram was sent to the 
President of the United States after war 
was declared: 


December 17, 1941. 
His Excellency Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
President of the United States 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

As President of the American Federation of 
Musicians I have the honor of informing you 
that this organization is solidly and loyally 
behind you in the present conflict with the 
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enemy countries and heartily endorses your 
war policies. The Federation has for some 
time been furnishing music gratis for the 
boys in the training camps, many of them 
our own members, in an endeavor to do its 
part in making their camp life more enjoy- 
able and if there is anything further we can 
do please command us. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO. 


To this telegram, the following reply 
was received from the Secretary to the 
President: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
December 18, 1941. 
My dear Mr. Petrillo: 

In acknowledging your letter, the President 
asks me to assure you and the members of 
your Federation that he is most grateful for 
your wholehearted offer of service. The 
pledges of patriotic support which have been 
received from the many, many loyal citizens 
in all parts of the country have given the 
President strength and courage to carry out 
the will of the American people. 


Very sincerely yours, 
M. H. McINTYRE, 
Secretary to the President. 


James C. Petrillo, Esq. ais 
The American Federation of Musicians 
New York, N. Y. 


THEATRE CONTROVERSY IN 
NEW YORK 


A controversy developed in New York 
between the management of one of the 
theatres and the New York Local. When 
no agreement could be reached, the Local 
placed picket lines in front of the theatre. 
Mrs. Roosevelt had tickets for one of the 
performances at this theatre, but noticing 
the picket line refused to enter. This, of 
course, created discussion in the press, as 
most of you know, having read it in news- 
papers published throughout the country. 
This being a local proposition I knew 
nothing about it, until I read same in the 
morning paper. But on January 7th | 
received a communication from Mrs. 
Roosevelt, which I quote below, together 
with my answer thereto: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


January 7, 1942. 
My dear Mr. Petrillo: 

On Tuesday, December 6th, | went to the 
Mansfield Theatre to see the play “In Time 
to Come” and was confronted with pickets 
from the Musicians’ Union. 

As you know, I will not cross a picket line, 
so I sent a friend of mine into the lobby to 
return the tickets. 

I was told at the time that the theatre 
management employed no orchestra for this 
play, and in order to do the patriotic thing, 
they were playing a record of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’. 

I have since been told that the pickets only 
arrived about ten minutes before I did, in 
spite of the fact that this controversy has 
been going on for some time. 

It seems to me that this is something 
which should be settled by discussion. The 
wages which union musicians would receive 
for this short period of employment would 
hardly be living wages and would, I think, 
preclude any chance of these men getting a 
full evening’s engagement. I understand that 
the management of the theatre has offered 
to discuss and to arbitrate this question, and 
I think a principle should be established on 
the whole question as this is something which 
will come up constantly, at this time. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


January 14, 1942. 
My dear Mrs. Roosevelt: 

In answer to your communication of Janu- 
ary 7th, I beg to say that before receipt of 
your communication and the appearance of 
the newspaper articles in connection with 
that incident, I had no knowledge or informa- 
tion about the matter since it was purely 
one that involved Local No. 802, New York. 
However, I immediately contacted Mr. Jacob 
Rosenberg, president of the New York Local, 
and he in turn informed me that he had 
already communicated with you and made 
the proper explanation of the matter for your 
information. As a result of my investiga- 
tions, I can assure you of the truth of his 
explanation as contained in his letter. This 
matter is a question of policy which affects 
not only the Mansfield Theatre, but ail thea- 
tres in a similar position. 

I went further in this matter and re- 
quested Mr. Rosenberg to have a committee 
of his Executive Board meet with me in my 
office which was done on this day and the 
important point I wish to assure you of is 
that the negotiations with this theatre were 
going on several days prior to the incident 
in question and being unable to come to an 
agreement, the pickets were placed in front 
of the theatre. The point I wish to make is 
that they were not purposely placed there 
because the Local knew you were to attend 
the performance, as of course, they had no 
idea of this. The New York Local would 
never do such a thing—on the contrary—I am 
sure that if they had known you were to 
attend a performance, they would have post- 
poned the picketing until after your attend- 
ance at the theatre. 

Now, as to the American Federation of 
Musicians, we endorsed the President in 1932, 
1936 and 1940. We are with his policy 100 per 
cent, and with the fine humanitarian work 
that you are doing for the working man. | 
am sure, Mrs. Roosevelt, you will understand 
that the American Federation of Musicians 
as a whole certainly would not do anything 
that would embarrass either you or the Presi- 
dent. 

Hoping that this explanation is entirely 
satisfactory to you, I remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 


Mrs. Franklin 7). Roosevelt 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Philadelphia Theatre Situation 
After several unsuccessful negotiations 
between the officials of Warner Brothers 
and the officers of Local 77, Philadelphia, 
as to wages and conditions at the Earle 
and Stanley Theatres, the Local decided 
that the best way to handle the matter 
would be through the President’s office. 
They, therefore, requested me to negoti- 
ate the entire contract. After several meet- 
ings in my office with officials of the 
Warner Brothers, we came to an agree- 
ment (satisfactory to Local 77), that 
Warner Brothers spend $92,500.00 during 
a period of twelve months beginning Octo- 
ber, 1941, and ending September, 1942. 
I quote below confirmation of this agree- 
ment: 


September 3, 1941. 
This will confirm our verbal understanding 
that the present agreement with Local 77, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will continue for one year 
from the expiration of the present contract. 


WARNER BROS. 
CIRCUIT MANAGEMENT CORP. 
By F. M. Phelps. 
Accepted for Lecal 77, A. F. of M. 
James C. Petrillo 


TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES 

The following Traveling Representatives 
are appointed by the President: 

Leonard Campbell 
A. A. Greenbaum 
W. B. Hooper 
Raymond Jackson 
G. A. Keene 

Henry Pfizenmayer 
Clay W. Reigle 
William H. Stephens 
Fred Miller 

J. L. J. Canavan 

These representatives perform their du- 
ties under instructions from the President’s 
office, covering general business, checking 
up on the 10 per cent collections which 
are always reported to the Treasurer’s 
office. One of their varied duties is to 
assist locals whenever necessary. When- 
ever called upon they give the informa- 
tion desired. 

When I first came into office, I received 
many complaints that some of the Travel- 
ing Representatives would enter various 
jurisdictions and interfere with local elec- 
tions. On July 25, 1940, I sent a com- 
munication to every representative (which 
appeared in my report to the Seattle Con- 
vention), giving them notice that if they 
interfered with local politics in any juris- 
diction in the future, they would be imme- 
diately dismissed. I am glad to be able 
to report that no complaints along these 
lines have been heard in the President’s 
office since this communication was sent 
to the Traveling Representatives. 

Their work up to this writing has been, 
and continues to be, satisfactory to the 
President. Clay Reigle deserves special 
mention. About eleven months ago 
Brother Reigle was delegated to take,care 
of circuses traveling around the country. 
His efforts were to be exerted in the direc- 
tion of bettering conditions, seeing that 
increases in wages were granted where 
justified, and obtaining contracts. In this 
connection I am able to report that he 
brought in seven contracts from seven dif- 
ferent circuses which we had never organ- 
ized prior to this time; and for this he is 
entitled to great credit. Those of you 
who ever had to negotiate with a circus 
manager can easily understand how dif- 
ficult it is to obtain a contract from any 
of them. All the contracts obtained by 
Brother Reigle provide for 100 per cent 
closed shop, and are signed on Form B 
Contract forms. 


FORM B CONTRACTS 
Negotiating with the theatre managers 
for the signing of Form B Contracts was 
not an easy matter. A full explanation of 
the negotiations was printed in the Novem- 
ber issue of the International Musician, 
and reads as follows: 


FORM B CONTRACT TO 
BE USED IN THEATRES 


Theatre Corporations Agree to Sign for 
the Present—Accord Reached 
on October 29th. 


The following telegram, which was sent to 








91 Locals of the Federation under date of 
October 20, 1941, is self-explanatory: 


“Theatres wherein traveling stage or- 
chestras play will not sign Form B Con- 
tract. While we are making very good 
headway in other classes of our business 
we do not seem to be getting anywhere in 
theatres. Kindly be advised that on and 
after October 27th no traveling stage or- 
chestra will be permitted to enter a thea- 
tre without the employer having signed 
Form B Contract with the leader. Orches- 
tras already on an engagement before Octo- 
ber 27th, which may have a week or two 
on their engagement left to fulfill should 
not be interfered with. 


“JAMES C. PETRILLO.” 


On Friday, October 24th, a meeting was 
held in the President’s office with Para- 
mount, RKO and Warner Bros. Representing 
the Federation were President Petrillo, Sec- 
retary Birnbach and Messrs. Gamble, Hender- 
son, Canavan and Cluesmann., 


A subsequent meeting was held on Tues- 
day, October 28th, between Paramount and 
the President in Chicago, Ill., and another 
meeting in New York on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 29th, with the theatre representatives, at 
which meeting General Ansell, attorney for 
the Federation, was present. Also attending 
were President Petrillo, Secretary Birnbach 
and Messrs. Gamble, Canavan and Clues- 
mann. 


_At this last meeting the theatre corpora- 
tions agreed to sign Form B Contract for the 
present, and as a result, the following tele- 
gram was sent to the same 91 Locals: 

“Representatives of Paramount, Warner 
Bros. and RKO have agreed to sign Form 
B Contract for the present. 


“JAMES C. PETRILLO.” 


The officers of the Local Unions have been 
doing splendid work in enforcing the use of 
the Form B Contract on all engagements and 
are urged to continue that good work. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 


Controversy In Pittsburgh Regarding the 
Duquesne Golden Jubilee Celebration 


Local 60, Pittsburgh, tried to negotiate 
with the management for union musi- 
cians to be employed at this celebration, 
which was to start on September 14th and 
end September 20th. This organization 
employed nothing but high school bands, 
fire department bands, veteran bands, etc., 
not one union band was engaged, with the 
exception of Frankie Masters’ Band which 
was to play one evening, September 15th. 
Frankie Masters’ is a traveling band. 

On receipt of detailed information from 
Local 60, I advised the traveling band it 
would not be permitted to play that eve- 
ning, unless the employers in question 
made a satisfactory agreement with Local 
60. A few days later the Local advised 
me that a satisfactory agreement had been 
reached, whereby many local musicians 
were to be employed, the amount of em- 
ployment thus secured being $500.00. I 
thereupon rescinded my original order to 
Frankie Masters and gave him permission 
to play the engagement for which he was 
booked. 


San Francisco, California 


About eight months ago a culinary 
workers’ strike took place in all the hotels 
in San Francisco. Local No. 6, San Fran- 
cisco, came out on a sympathetic strike. 
All traveling and local bands were imme- 
diately withdrawn. (The local bands were 
withdrawn by Local No. 6 itself; the trav- 
eling bands by the President’s office.) 
When the strike was settled, some eight 
months later, the Mark Hopkins and St. 
Francis Hotels re-engaged their traveling 
bands, but would not re-engage the local 
bands which were also playing at these 
hotels at the time the strike took place. 

On receiving full information from 
Local No. 6 the President’s office stopped 
traveling bands from appearing in these 
two hotels unless local bands also were 
re-employed. 

In a day or two I received a communi- 
cation from Local No. 6 advising me that 
the hotels in question had re-cngaged the 
local bands. 

This shows conclusively how far an em- 
ployer will go—if permitted to do so—in 
order to break the morale of a local union. 


Controversy in Richmond, Virginia, With 
The Manager of the Tantilla Gardens, 
With Whom the Local Was Doing 
Business 


The Richmond Local and the manage- 
ment of Tantilla Gardens had been doing 
business for quite some time, and ap- 
peared to be getting along fairly well, until 
suddenly the manager of the Gardens de- 
cided to abrogate all agreements that were 
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still in force. The officers of the Local 
held many meetings with the manager, 
in an effort to convince him that he should 
live up to his agreement, but to no avail. 

Buddy Fisher and his traveling band 
were working in Tantilla Gardens at the 
time. They were withdrawn from the 
engagement by the President of the Fed- 
eration, until such time as the manage- 
ment saw fit to live up to whatever agree- 
ments he had with the Richmond Local. 


The next day I was notified by the 
Local that the management had come to 
terms with the Local, and that they felt 
confident they would have no more trouble 
with him in the future. Buddy Fisher 
and his band were then ordered back to 
work, 


South Bend, Indiana 


Local union in South Bend informed 
me that a CIO orchestra was to play for 
a CIO Convention at the Oliver Hotel in 
that city. I immediately sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the Albert Pick Hotel 
System: 

February 9, 1942. 
Albert Pick Hotel System 
Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 

We have a complaint from our Local in 
South Bend, Indiana, that there is to be a 
CIO Convention some time in March at the 
Oliver Hotel in South Bend. The CIO is con- 
templating having a band brought to this 
convention who are not members of the 
American Federation of Musicians. Local 
AFM Union of musicians in South Bend is 
protesting this on the grounds that they have 
an agreement with the hotel that none but 
American Federation of Musicians’ members 
can play there. Kindly be advised that the 
American Federation of Musicians is giving 
the South Bend Local its full cooperation and 
backing in this matter. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 
and received following reply: 
James C, Petrillo, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
New York, N. Y. 

Regards wire, we very definitely turned 
down CIO suggestion of using their own or- 
chestra in dance to be given at our hotel. 
We realize and appreciate our contract should 
be binding to both parties. Know of no rea- 
son for this having been brought to your 
attention. Can assure you of our fullest 
cooperation. 

J. E. MOSS, Secretary, 
Pick Hotels Corp. 

According to the reply, this matter was 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the Local. 

I would like the delegates to fully under- 
stand the policy of the Federation in sus- 
taining locals that see fit to increase wages 
and secure better working conditions in 
any class of our business. As a result of 
these efforts on the part of locals; in many 
cases, during the past eleven months, the 
employer, or employers, as the case may 
be, have employed traveling bands where 
formerly they used local bands, in an effort 
to break down union morale. However, 
these employers soon found that the Fed- 
eration stood squarely behind every local 
and would not permit such conditions to 
prevail. It will always be the policy of 
the Federation that, wherever an employer 
tries to use a traveling band against a local 
band (only because the local is progres- 
sive), we will, in every instance where 
this is proven, notify the employer that 
he cannot engage a traveling band. To 
permit a local to be browbeaten because 
it is aggressive enough to strive to improve 
conditions for its members, I feel would 
be working for the interest of the em- 
ployer, and not for the interest of our 
members. 


Houston, Texas 

A verbal agreement between the man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Theatre and the 
Houston, Texas, Local had been in force 
for quite some time. 

The manager of this theatre was inter- 
ested in a charity show to be played in 
some other part of the city wherein he 
requested the Union to give service gratis. 
The Union did not see fit to give such 
gratis service for this affair and therefore 
the manager wanted to discipline the Local 
for not going along with him in this par- 
ticular show so he thought the wisest thing 
to do was to break the agreement. 

The Local advised me that Horace 
Heidt, a traveling band, was to play at 
the theatre for one week. I wired the 
secretary of the Local to instruct Mr. 
Heidt not to render any service until the 





manager of the theatre lived up to his 
agreement with the Local. 

The traveling band refused to work 
unless this was done and a few minutes 
before they were to go on the stage a settle- 
ment was made satisfactory to the Local. 


SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE 

AMERICAN GUILD OF MUSICAL 

ARTISTS and the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF MUSICIANS 


On February 8, 1942, the following tele- 
gram was sent to the International Execu- 
tive Board, fully explaining the proposed 
agreement between AGMA and the A. F. 
of M. 


Febru. vy 8, 1942. 

Some three months ago under instructions 
from the AFM International Executive Board 
we filed charges with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to revoke the Four A’s Charter 
for trespassing upon the AFM’s jurisdiction. 
Shortly thereafter I was summoned to Presi- 
dent Green's office together with representa- 
tives of the Four A’s. Accompanying me to 
this meeting were Secretary Birnbach, 
Thomas Gamble, Edward Canavan and At- 
torney Friedman. Friedman, at that time 
made the presentation of the AFM’s side of 
the question. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing President Green suggested that both 
AGMA and AFM try to reach some amicable 
agreement. A few days thereafter I got in 
touch with every member of the Board and 
asked if they had any objection if I tried to 
come to some agreement with AGMA and 
gained their unanimous consent. I there- 
upon started negotiations with Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Mrs. Witherspoon, representing 
AGMA, and Thomas Gamble and myself, rep- 
resenting AFM, These negotiations went on 
for a period of about nine weeks, during 
which eight or nine different propositions 
were submitted by both sides and today we 
had a final meeting with Mr. Tibbett, Mrs. 
Witherspoon and Attorney Jaffe, represent- 
ing AGMA, and Secretary Birnbach, Thomas 
Gamble, Attorney Friedman and myself, rep- 
r nting AFM. We reached the following 
agreement which I think covers the situa- 
tion and in no way in my opinion will hurt 
the AFM. “The jurisdiction of the AFM 
over concert solo instrumentalists and accom- 
panists in all fields is recognized by AGMA, 
However, AFM recognizes AGMA’s position 
and authority as the exclusive collective bar- 
gaining agency for all solo concert artists 
including solo instrumentalists for the pur- 
poses of their activities in the concert field 
only and in their dealings with their man- 
agers in such concert field. AGMA does not 
object to the right of AFM to enroll solo 
instrumentalists as members of AFM and 
AFM does not object to the right of AGMA 
to enroll the solo cencert artists above de- 
scribed, as members of AGMA. The parties 
agree to notify CCC, NBC, WGN and the 
other concert managers of the above. The 
pending lawsuit between the parties to which 
AGMA and various members of AGMA are 
plaintiffs, now pending in the Supreme Court 
of New York, New York County, shall be 
promptly discontinued and released without 
costs or disbursements by either party 
against the other. There will be no travel- 
ing or residence restrictions or unreasonable 
conditions placed by either organization upon 
the concert appearance of solo artists, and 
AGMA and AFM agree that the aggregate 
dues and initiation fees paid by such artists 
shall be reasonable. AGMA does not claim 
jurisdiction over accompanists, conductors, 
composers, arrangers, instrumental groups 
and orchestras (symphony, opera, etc.) as 
these groups are in the AFM’s sole jurisdic- 
tion. However, piano accompanists of solo 
concert artists shall not be subject to any 
traveling or residence restrictions while on 
concert tours with solo concert artists. Mini- 
mum fees ‘and conditions for pianists accom- 
panying concert artists shall be established 
only by mutual consent of AGMA and AFM 
and after a scale has been adopted for piano 
accompanists by such mutual agreement. The 
AFM agrees that it will not withdraw any 
of its piano accompanists from AGMA mem- 
bers for a period of five years.” The argue 
ment started in the first place over the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and after you read the 
agreement you will find the jurisdiction of 
AFM is conceded by AGMA to AFM over all 
instrumental musicians, regardless of where 
they work. When this argument started, 
AGMA had symphony conductors which are 
now granted to us, piano accompanists who 
accompany solo concert artists and singers, 
whom they had in their organization are now 
conceded to the AFM. Up to this date, I be- 
lieve we have at least 99 per cent of the 
solo concert instrumentalists in the AFM and 
we shall continue to organize them. While 
we grant them, in this agreement, the power 
of bargaining agency for the solo instrumen- 
talists we have not placed ourselves in a posi- 
tion where it is compulsory for any of them 
to join AGMA. The piano accompanists held 
up the agreement for some time for the rea- 
son AGMA felt that the piano accompanists 
would do them more good than they would 
us, but through the negotiations we stood 
pat on the piano accompanists that they 
must be members of the AFM and not AGMA, 
Their argument to us was that we could use 
the piano accompanists as a club in making 
an unreasonable scale whereby they could 
not employ them. It was then that we said 
if that was all that was bothering them, we 
had not made a specific scale for piano ac- 
companists since the existence of the Federa- 
tion and hoth organizations would negotiate 
a wage scale for piano accompanists. It was 
then that they agreed to concede the piano 
accompanists to the AFM. Regarding that 
part of the contract which reads, ‘‘There will 
be no traveling or residence restrictions or 
unreasonable conditions placed by either or- 
ganization upon the concert appearances of 
solo artists, and AGMA and AFM agree that 
the aggregate dues and initiation fees paid 
by such artists shall be reasonable.” This 
we are already doing as the Federation is 
permitting any solo instrumentalists to join 
any local in the jurisdiction of the AFM re- 
gardless of whether he resides there or not 
so he can join a local where the initiation 
fee is $5.00, $10.00, $50.00 or $100.00. The 
agreement is self-explanatory and I trust 
that the International Executive Board will 
ratify same by voting by telegram. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO. 








This agreement was accepted by the 
Executive Board by a unanimous vote. 
About five weeks prior to the settle- 
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ment of the above agreement, I had a 
meeting in my office in connection with 
the AGMA controversy. In attendance 
at this meeting were Technical Advisor 
Joseph N. Weber, Secretary Fred W. Birn- 
bach, Executive Officer Oscar Hild, my 
first assistant, Thomas Gamble; my second 
assistant, Bert Henderson; Attorney Henry 
Friedman and myself. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS 


The following letters are self-explana- 
tory: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS 
Normandy Building 1626 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


April 23, 1942. 
Mr. James C. Petrillo, 
President, A. F. of M., 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
will hold its annual convention in Cleveland, 
May 11-14, and I wish to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to be present. We expect 
to have an unusually large attendance and 
the subject of our convention will be ‘‘Radio 
ard the War’’. Our discussions naturally 
will center around the theme of how broad- 
casters can best help our government win 
this war. 

A complete program of the convention will 
be sent to you in a few days. Knowing your 
interest in radio I know the program will be 
of interest to you and I hope it will be pos- 
sible for you to be with us. 


Very respectfully yours, 
NEVILLE MILLER. 
April 29, 1948. 

Mr. Neville Miller, President, 

National Association of Lroadcasters, 

1626 K Street, N. W 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Miller: 


Thank you for your kind invitation to at- 
tend the annual Convention of the National 
Association of Broadcasters to be held in 
Cleveland, May 11th to 14th. 

Due to the fact that I am now preparing 
for the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, which is to be held in 
Dallas, Texas, the beginning of June, and the 
pressure of other important matters before 
me at this time, I find it impossible to take 
advantage of your kind invitation. 

Kindly convey to your organization my very 
best wishes for a_ successful Convention, 
which I hope will be of great benefit to the 
broadcasting industry, of which the American 
Federation of Musicians is proud to be a 
part, and express my regret at my inability 
to be present. 

I remain, with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. VETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 


RECOMMENDATION 


I take this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the Convention that the President’s 
Second Assistant, G. B. Henderson, re- 
ceive an increase in wages from $7,000.00 
per annum to $8,500.00 per annum. Mr. 
Henderson’s duties in the President’s office 
are very vital. In conjunction with the 
President he handles all recordings and 
transcriptions, also the radio department, 
in which, as you can see from this report, 
we had many controversies. It has been 
necessary for me to send him to many 
cities, especially in the past four months, 
to settle controversies (before the outbreak 
of strikes), and the services rendered by 
him in every instance in that department 
have been invaluable. He has been em- 
ployed in the President’s office for almost 
eleven years; he also performs many other 
duties that are very valuable to the Federa- 
tion. I trust that the Convention will ac- 
cept my recommendation and grant Mr. 
Henderson this well-deserved increase. 


RECOMMENDATION 


That the last sentence in the second 
paragraph on page 21, Article I, Section 1, 
of the By-Laws (Duties of the President), 
he changed by adding at the end of the 
sentence the three words “and Chicago, 
lilinois”. The sentence would then read: 
“The President’s office shall be maintained 
in New York City and Chicago, Illinois.” 


In Explanation of the Foregoing 
Recommendation 


In the past eleven months, I have had 
as many conferences in Chicago with local 
union officers of the American Federation 
of, Musicians, as I had in New York City, 
due to the fact that many of the locals in 
question are located nearer Chicago. To 
have forced them, therefore, to journey to 
New York City in order to consult with 
me would have been a hardship, not only 
because of the time involved, but espe- 
cially because of the added expense in the 





way of railroad fare, etc. In that event, 
in my opinion, most of them would not 
have come. I sincerely believe that the 
best interests of the Federation will be 
served by locating the President’s office in 
both cities. I ask you to give this sug- 
gestion your earnest consideration. The 
dual office will not involve any added 
expense to the Federation, either in the 
way of office rent or office help. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
REPRESENTA TIVES—1941-1942 


Alabama—C. P. Thiemonge, 233-34 Clark 
Building, Birmingham. 

Arizona—Charles J. Besse, 1426 East Cul- 
ver St., Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Ganoe Scott, Route 1, Box 5, 
Johnson Road, Fort Smith. 

California—Walter Weber, 230 Jones St., 
San Francisco. 

Colorado—James D. Byrne, City Hall, 
Pueblo. 

Connecticut—Arthur Lee, 29 Division St., 
Stamford. 

Delaware—W. H. Whiteside, 216 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Wilmington. 

Florida—Roy Singer, Box 1301, Miami. 

Georgia, Herman Steinichen, 423 Mort- 
gage Guarantee Building, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Albert J. Tompkins, 601 Empire 
Building, Boise. 

Illinois—Charles Housum, 
Church St., Decatur. 

Indiana—P. J. Shusler, 111 East 16th St., 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Al B. Woeckener, 310 Security 
Building, Davenport. 

Kansas—V. L. Knapp, 1018 Washburn 
Ave., Topeka. 

Kentucky, George P. Laffell, 873 Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville. 

Louisiana—Ralph Chabao, 1416 Bourbon 
St., New Orleans. 

Maine—Charles E. Hicks, 628 Washing- 
ton Ave., Portland. 

Maryland—Oscar Apple, 3502 Reistertown 
Road, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Walter Hazelhurst, 107 
Front St., Worcester. 

Michigan—George Rogers, 735 Atwood 
St., Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—George E. Murk, 32 Glen- 
wood Ave., Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—Alfred Setaro, 921 Polk St., 
Vicksburg. 

Missouri—Frank K. Lott, 1017 Washing- 
ton St., Kansas City. 

Montana—Earl C. Simmons, 414% North 
Main St., Butte. 

Nebraska—R. Oleson, 2545 North 45th 
Ave., Omaha. 

Nevada—Fred B. Corle, 66 Wells Ave., 
Reno. 

New Hampshire—James E. Quimby, 9 
Lawrence St., Concord. 

New Jersey—John E. Curry, 210 West 
State St., Trenton. 

New Mexico—Jos. N. Kirkpatrick, 521 
First National Bank Building, Albur- 
querque. 

New York—George Wilson, 216 Dillaye 
Building, Syracuse. 

North Carolina—C. W. Hollowbush, R. F. 
D. 1, Box 246, Wilmington. 

North Dakota—Harry M. Rudd, 725 Bluff 
St., Fargo. 

Ohio—Harry Dunspaugh, 1233 Elm St, 
Youngstown. 

Oklahoma—Grafton J. Fox, 911 South 
Ellwood Ave., Tulsa. 

Oregon—E. E. Pettingell, 821 S. W. 4th 
Ave., Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Clair E. Meeder, 810 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—Wm. Gamble, 19 St. James 
St., Providence. 

South Carolina—C. Hy Amme, 651 Rut- 
ledge Ave., Charleston. 

South Dakota—Burton S. Rogers, 712 
West 26th St., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—R. L. Lesem, Hotel Gayoso, 
Memphis. 

Texas—E. E. Stokes, 621 Kress Building, 
Houston. 

Utah—Jerrold. P. Beesley, 436 Eleventh 
Ave., Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Alex E. Milne, 61 Maple Ave., 
Barre. 

Virginia—Jacob N. Kaufman, 3111 Grant- 
land Drive, Richmond. 

Washington—H. A. Pelletier, 433 Belle- 
vue North, Seattle. 
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Conference), Elizabeth, N. J—T. F. V. L. Knapp: Salina, Kan. Grant Trombley, Herman J. Utehenik. ian, } te © Wales tk Gee 
> + .. < Pee. 73 ale 2 oS Transfers deposited: Eyleene Atkins, ’eter Barrera, Vv ir 8: Cc. Bucht an, 94; 8. Campbell, 3. Millar, 
Gamble. , ‘its ; . E. E. Stokes: W ichita Falls, Texas. 542; Eduard Byrd, pf ons Comper a, i i pias Feasebe, I. Tek. all iT: Ss. ot peal Geaschaig, 213: 3° 
October 5, 1941 (Wisconsin State Confer- : Louis G. Fransko, 24 


Julius Fransko, ; J. Laguaedia, E.’ Piccivillo, both 4. 
t vs returned Charles E.  LBreckinridge, Jack 






ga, 802; Gordon Hoard (Harding), Sogart 





ence), Manitowoc, Wis.—J. W. Parks. Keeler, 10; Morris, Little, 586 James 


3: ; Albert I 
Matthews, 439; ilburn Pugh, immy Richards, 58 
October 12, 1941 (Connecticut Confer- IN MEMORY OF THOSE WHO Charles. F a8; “a; dames > wi 


Winkler. 








Transfers withdrawn 3ob Millar and band, Floyd Lauck 
ames G. Daly, 103; Wm. (Snoz) oe : : Stre * avis a m 
Dunn, 483; Frank Gress, Jr., 221; Wallace Kinnan, 103; | 894 band, Christen Street, Loel Davis, Helen Manuel 
> Tew 1@ my Pe i: ‘ T Gene Moyer, 21; id Mullett, iis; Dale White, 224; ears 
“p _ Haven, Conn.—Thomas HAVE DEPARTED Kenneth Wice, 1203 dpe Robinvon, 208: Diek abet 108! LOCAL NO. 12, SACRAMENTS, CALIF. 
» . > William Emerick 72; Richard Elliott 26; Fred Irving, > : , . Ni . ick 
° ple. , : . * Ne bers: . Walter E, Williams, Dick 
a: ? ‘ . ha aa In closing this report I want to POT tT eat 2 eek ite en bee Scot, E'"Mar Bradfield, cide Dell. = is 
October 19, 1941 (New England Confer- ‘t Theriault, 432; Karl K. Wascher, 196; Tob Younger, “19% Transier member: Ted taynes 
‘ : or tribute to those who have already em- | Louis Lacey, 4; Charles D. Wright, Jr., Bernard R. Allen, Transters deposited: Warren Black, 99; George Ganz, 
ence), Southbridge, Mass.—Thomas asthiad cn ‘tial: Sect tenue leteeen Hien slum, "AV Reich, Michael Subol, “Allan Sideli, “Jerre | yon Gonions both Sues Milton “Wolf, sss atebert 
F. Gamble. The foll i §) he 1 Conaittonal, catds deposited : Willie Gaddy, Matthew Gee, oe jihjom: tet tien, G& Oe 
7 ~ . > nm 3 - ‘ _ > ¢ Jr., Eugene Gilbeaux, Donalc il Alphonso Ning, s : 
October 19, 1941 (Eastern Canadian Lo- ihe fo tow ing ist contains the names Miller, Robert Mitchell, ox Nioitis Lu Ered Simon, Walker, 368. eos 
“ “s > , ‘ , ae ‘ » > » e QO. Trenier, Reuben Phillips, John D. alker, er- 
cals), Ottawa, Ont., Canada—Walter | [ wae ge wr ‘lly aad Mave served ! Washington, Clarence W. Watkins - LOCAL NO. _ tog han . — 
¢ t : are o@ ~ t Transfers withdrawn: James G. Daly, 103; Basi 0- New members: Sheldon Fitzherbert, Robert V. Philburn, 
M. Murdoch. their locals taithtu 7" acy are gone, . meen, Fred J. Bauer, Arthur I 


Birdsall, Dennis D. Cur- Transfers deposited: H. Spector, A. Ribbo, A. Gyello, 
dA Menconi, James C, S. Solomon, A. Stecher, B. Kahn, J. Kahn, A. Cuozzo, 


: a ; . , z : . Jack Paul Kei j 
October 26, 1941 (Hudson Valley Confer- | 'S_ "US but they are not forgotten. I | t. Jack Paul eaiing. 




















. . p ‘ < x 802; Jos, W .Hart (Little Cc. Davis, D. Marowitz,. L. Zorn, 8S. Caplan, J. Devooght, 
M4 T , - ‘pitap 4 Cc “ Joe), 10; Peter Barbera 4 Rich ard Bunn, 386; Sam W. Spear, E. Fried, B. Heller, J. Gould, M. Golizio, 
ence), Port Jervis, N. Y.—Thomas F. = —_ je “| it 1} . W hich, by their Clay, 67; George Retetaiean, 94; Leo W. Kras auskas, p: Fuhno, A. Bruno, F. Galassi, D. m —. KE. ws Ss. 
’ V cS »V ave ¢3 ~ 8 be Gerald Mocre, 222; Jerre Wyi itt, 802; Kenneth aple, Quimpo, E. Fleming, all 802; J. J. ‘arrell, A .Adler, 
Gamble. WOIKS, t acy BENS ‘SAE 297 Wallace Kinnan 103 Ralph Leo, Osc 7 Calvet, W. DeSantola, all 809; H. James, , ‘7: :, 43 sowen, = 
T m 4 . cout Miguel Duchesne, Alfred i Hirsel Rafael Imanzer, D. Buono, H. Bohannan, both 47; D. Rizzotto, 147; H. 
November 30, 1941 (Florida State Con- W ell done, Aliguc R Pay aes Rudolph Sebastian ‘all S02; Matty Mal Bic g pO 9; C. Lakey, 464; G. Corcoran, 117; A. 
7 re ‘ D4 7|- ~ J a . neck, Cal Clifford, Jack ©. Conner, Milton DeLugg, Marsh- Lerner, 4; T. Teague, 10; M. Scrima, 60; LB. Taylor, 393; 
ference), Miami, Fla—G. B. Hen- thou good and faithful servants” all Fisher, M. W. MeIntyre, all 47; Max Rosen, Michael M. Conlon, 11: et 3 alate 
ad Storme, both 802; Bobby Peters, 624; Vietor Bair, dr., Transters withdiawn; G, Tonak, H. Weinbaum, 8, Vans, 
d > 
erson. Local $46; Jos, Coleman, al a, B Pee ne 25; Leon te F. Isederka, J ce ., . Levinson, J. Mills, R. MeGloan, 
’ ; . ‘ Ee Juarez, 17; Charles } see, 89; Jack Montgomery, 601; t. Horton, E. Britt, J. Simpson, orm, A. Cuozzo, 
January 10-11, 1942 (Southern Conter- A Schofield, 888; Gana tareahain, 72; Powell Seit s Gomten, I. DeVought, Ww. "hoest, Davis, 
. . 2 980- Nict > yaa — : ] ) ; : 
mre ’ el. f - aes; ‘ zinger, 269; Nicholas Zinni, 66; Wm. Lawrence Prost, D. Marowitz, B. Heller, M. Colizio, Lruno, 
Cuce ), Tulsa, Okla.—A. A. Green- Caesar Brand 0 Sa Dai iil 6 781; Gloria Parker Rosenthal, 802; Frank E .(Bud) Tay- .: Weber, J. Gould, ‘3 Stecher, M. 
baum John at Jahn sdenecnovessosesseeseess 15 lo ‘* ea =i bed: Modesto Detlanti a . pate wis. doth = by op mony a ar sean, tee - 
» 2 Transfers revoked: Modesto DeSantis, 655; Frank Lover, lla, M. Manzo, a ; H. James, 7 . Bowen, 199; G 
‘ y 942 (New Jersey St: i “he ms ‘oreoran, 117; D. Buono, 47; D. Rizzotto, 147; H. Bohan- 
January 18, l 942 (New Jersey State Con- Ms Ay a Rs ssssevessenssonsen _ = "Giasatenh issued: Jos. J. Miller, 11; Wm. ©. Shuart, "A <i it: i Rh a ae. 9; C. Lakey, 4; A. Lerner, 43 
ference ‘re J —({;, B “n- Ee we i seein Charles Calo, Manuel Goldberg, Robert M. Tunstall, Harry 1’. Teague, 10; M. Scrima, 60; 8S. Fitzherbert, 237; J. J. 
ference), T = nton, N, J. G. B. Hen \ > R "Gouenrd. Walter J. Bragg, Jr., Kdw. L. Bridgewater, . arrell, W. DeSantola, A. Ax ller, ‘all 809; LB. Taylor, 395; 
derson. Gustav Bruder eecccccccse 103 Joseph Moxley, Charles E. Stevens, Walter Cox Isaac L. J. Pollack, W. Pollack, T. Spacarvletta, all 248 
> ° om} . e 1 Goodwin, Felix Charbonneau, Sonia Strom, Connie Bar- Traveling members: A, Rey, A. Herfurt, C. Brosen, G, 
February Ziad °¢ a 1942 (Conterence of Cali- Lloy d G. Davis veweconets ececccsees 07 bosa, Henry Barbosa, Lloyd ee. Wm. R (eee) Santino, S. Listengart, D. Vanelli, J. Fallstich, 4. Palmer, 
: . > . Morris, James Edw. Allen oware t. Carson, George S. Levine, J. Ferrall, R. Morgan, E, Cole, BE, Julian, 8, 
fornia and Arizona Locals), Santa he B. Stout stent eeeeeneeees 132 Kalman, Americo (Al) umes 7s. Kaneao. =i Block, F. Canette, F. Sollecito, J. age ie . 
+ ~ 16 . *) > Stale ‘. 4 Merriweather, Milton B. Buckner, Kar yeorge, Sam Bu- T. Isgro, M. Rosati, B. Coleman, J. Arnold, ¢ yoldstein, 
Cruz, Calif.—C. hes Bagley. Frank L. Diefenderfer tteeeees 135 ~ Edith ee. oe te ie a ae * ee B. Vaughn, B Fre sh, B. Laws n, q Ford, b. Ng amg 
. oases . ae: ae T, a a ‘ e. Loring (Red) ichols, alter MeGuffin, oris F, A. Friestat, R. Eskstrand, T. Kay, B ifton, 2 enson, 
April 9-10, 1942 (Michigan Musicians’ Walter Hazelhurst .............. 143 Herr, Jeanette Palazola ” 1S Greenfield, 8. Fields, C. Barnet, J. Lamare, C. Hum: 
“ibis : tesigned: John Grama, David (Dave) Rest, Russell W. a of * - tloom. B. Robertson, K. Keane, R. 
. : Herbert H It Byron 208 Resig phreys, G. Bone, K. BI : ‘ t 
Conference), Muskegon, Mich.—C. A, erber oO J TWSSsevcsceovcorce oad Troutman, Brown, W. Baron, H. Holland, J. yorraste. he . % 
4 , Tewe anmumuants Z rman, B. Miller, J. Jarvis, T. Moore, . Seemans, 
Weaver. Frank A. Newell..........0000... 8 Si Mlatlon’ i’ Nelson, P. Merola, 3. Mareile, H. Green- 
c , » > LOCAL NO. 8, MILWAUKEE, WIS. berg, V. Longo, L. Powell, H. Lanz, R. Anderson, C. 
. . s W. A. Bluethner 9 g. . 
April 18, 1942 (Tri-State Conference), st whence aaa neneve New members: Dawn Pokora, Robert Graeven, Rud Bucz- | MoCoy, all soz: De Rogers Cond: S,  Kates, Ee Bird, 
a. 7 . fs ~ f sowski, Ernest Budzis ski both 73; H. Ziel 7; KR. ire », KR. cas, oi tS 
Louisville, Ky.—Oscar F, Hild. aus Wht — 360 ear cami "Ben Woremetl, 10. Penque, 218; L. “Lewis, 11; J. Aaron, 8; A. Visci, 146, 
ef JFODTO VV TLIO once eeseeevee Resigned: W. 8. Morrison ee 
i - 2 “ Jo ” ate Transfers issued: Rosemary Blackburn, Theodore J. Pol- LOCAL NO. 20, DENVER, COLO. 
as / ‘* seontana ranean lock, Jas. Kaul, Francis E. Man Del Miller, Jr., Myron I h V. Gollil H R. Yost, 
c * at oe , , ee ee Sees ee New members: Kenneth V. Golliher, Harry RR. Yos 
ot Musicians), Great Falls, Mont.— Sandler, Harold Klatz, Helene George, Frank J. Prindl, teusiae G. Srean, Warret A. Sullivan, Milton B. Nunna- 
LaVerne Schoews . , : , \ rold Goddard, Warren D, Jamieson, Garth E. 
maker, Har , 
C. A. Weaver. zrensters deposited: Elvin Luttig, 166; Arnte te het H.te ‘Charles E. Bennett, Robert Bruce Holmes, John G. 


+ 629; Paul b hectang 2 345; Roy Stoerzenreuther, 
April 19, 1942 (New England Confer- COCEERA TION 7 





























Myers, Barney Quick, Harlan Hafner, 
Golly, 73; Eyman, 261; Harold Pfeiffer, ae A son, 396; Kasper D. Ma- 
Shaffer, $ os Baldwin, Robert Laghaterto, both —a members: Alvin Johnson, 396; Kasper I a 
ence), Manchester, N. H—G. B. I have received wholehearted coopera- i ee ees. oi se. meee 9 ha Fe. _Teansfers withdrawn: Lucy M.  Molzer. 6625, John D. 
. : " c : - . = ee Ao aie ema Minted synch, Mel Aronson, both 10; Be . agquist, a. 
Henderson. tion, at all times, from my four assistants | Ervin E. Sosko, 802; John Csrzmadia, 63; Rich ag mon Transfers deposited: Antonia Brico, 6; Bob Hessner, 463; 
pas. . . . 70; Edwin Hoffman, : Zix Baltuses, $17; Anthony Lom Roy M. Diven, 161; James, 525; Charles Alberico, 
i i F < x < ; = = yardo #0 9: E y s, 36 
April 19-20, 1942 (Mid-West Conference | —Thomas F. Gamble, G. B. Henderson, batdo, Harry Atzerl, ‘both Rita “iiin ile iii ui) ite Michaus, 4525 1 bert I Minniss, rage 
’ ee » Tate ye re ) ’ “anay: > > sm: 65; Phil Levant, 10; Henry Barbosa, 5; Sonny Dunham, ee Res ate “ 5336 3: John Lee 
ot Musicians), W aterloo, low a—t red Edw ard M. Canavan and Leo Cluesmann. Al Kavelin “pick Re see, Jan Savitt, all 802; Orrin Tucker, tabertoon, 645° W ay eanaet, i Harela eklacen, S74; 
W. Birnbach. I also want to offer my thanks to Joseph | Robert Strong, Boyd Racbum. all 10. hur Koschin Gordon Smith, 683; eter Eriendom. oo iterhell, 8. 2. 
P » a rm ‘9 . : a alee 2 Miteaxae than Mlaadel He “ os 85; James (Slim) Phillips, 70; arshall, S.-J. 
April 23, 1942 (Northwest Conference of N. Weber, our Technical Advisor, and the = > Red Roberts, Ben Skorch, Glenn Schil (cb) ice, Donald Seidel, Holand Gas, Wayne Douglas, 
“bet 7 ; - . - . » » over Ga, Wesley Mellen, Jean owe, S.J etche tuss ae 
Musicians), Portland, Ore. — A. A, | members of the International Executive ——— Hendrick, Roger A~ Hanson, all 47 John Glaser, Lawrence 
‘ gs ° ‘ ‘s . Glaser, Leon Arte red Barangai, Loren erg, Pe 
Greenbaum Board for their uniformly kind coopera- ; LOCAL HO, 9, SOSTON, BASS. Tineee ome fora, Wenton Churchill, Dick Secs, Bat 
, : : A New members tay J. Sapochetti, ey A oe Hawking, Claude LeDue, all 477; Charles sileox, 13 De.. 
: , 2] : Po “re yn. Henry J. Aylward, Joseph Z. Fine, Joseph Lunetta, Samue e ho tob Gl - L. Wayne Wise, Don Tuttle, 
April 26, 1942 (Illinois Conference of | tion . ON Pertaes, ‘item Walnerisht. ‘Maso a,’ Deon, desegh, th, | 7inn, Sawn. Reb Glenn, L., Watne Wise, Dee ieee 
Musicians), Decatur, Ill. - ©, A, a W. Gillette, studio representative in Pharens i ee L. tain, Robert W. Hayward, Frederic bel, sits William P. en a: on L. Keller, Donald 
4 ‘ oe : =< MecClellam, John L etcher, ¢ \ 
Weaver. Hollywood, has always been on the job, Transfer member: Peter M- Cerullo, 372, Tk aa 
+s "a Guemtens tanned or &, Mime, At i Willi oc 0. 23, SAN ANTO 
May 3. 1942 (Wisconsin State Musicians’ | and very prompt in his reports to the a Transfers issued: Walter 8 Nims, Alert I Witilams, eae b. -_ poate gy ly 
. aes cee ss . resident’ ice eT) » Fed- | Ernest Minister’ ; Transfer members:, Robert C. Richter, Dude Skiles 4 
Association )s W isconsin Rapids, W 1S. I ™ side - Pgwn . wey —- the I ed ‘Traveling mewbers William Juliber, Alvino Rey, Arthur Pruners ‘dep ited nye he mn . y A 7 Ee — vp 
., Wea > 4 ) we ) ~ b “oO yversies Herfurt, Charles Brosen, Gerald Sanfino, Deane Kincade, Paul A. MecCorkla, Sam Gurevich, a i 5 * 
—L. A. Weaver. rae ” ‘ inkc a Holl , ye in -_ hous Lerion Joe Ferrall, Daniel Vanelli, John Fallstich, Lewis, Ee ean % i soar — a Joseph 
. . as they arise in the OllyWwood studios, Jack Palmer, Van Smith, Edward Julian, Sanford Block, Gist, Robert Redwine, Philip nquemani, 4 ; * 
May 10, 1942 (Connecticut Conference of . ) y : Tack ferent, Stuart Ross, all 802; Chico Marx, Del Sta Transters withdrawn: Carl Ravazza, , bee Cards | Sol 
ici J : 30th Treasurer Harry E Brenton and ton, both 47; Emil Rusinko, 484; Allen Fields, 158; Larry cardo), 6; Emory Hammer, 3; George oe oP 
Musicians), New London, Conn.— . ny ae ‘ larry Sop, Otis Kiblen, George Wettling, Milton | dolph,’ beth 6; John BD. Tone, 47; Greig MeRitchie, 6; 
S F | W Bi I I i Ficla G briel re 1 Bob Clark, Bob Lord, Marty Mar John L. Ous 10; Norman Rouner, 424; George Hewitt, 6; 
ry . -cretz 4 ‘re 4c “ > - - Fields, Gz i sas, Be ark, bo ord, d 1 Jo a ¢, :3 i er, ae 43 
Fred W. Birnbach. = ecretary . . ~ | Pre 4 are in Fre enlas, iPrenaia Palmer, Marty Napoleon, Chuck Magon, Guy Harlan wale wot iF; Richard LaSalle, 20; John Wilson, 47; 
= ~ ’ stant touch with the resident's c¢ ice Lombardo, Herbert Lombardo, Carmen Lombardo, Victor Jack MeGeoghegan, 6 = 
May 16-17, 1942 (Conference of Pennsyl- ™ : "’ mf ? | Lombardo, Fred Higman, Francis Henry, Charles Curtis, Transfers ‘anette: — > ag 6; Harlan 
. and I cannot begin to tell all of the good | Georze Gowans, Dudley 'Fusdick, Francis Vigneau, John | | Traveling members: Lee Cardo (Ls ; 
vania and Delaware Locals), Chester, | ‘ " 6 _ LeRoy Miles, Fred Kreitzen, Leo Shapiro, I. Achtel, A, | Kewish, John Wilson, Xu Nogiuetra Teddy Skiles. 
) . Dp : work that these two officers have done, Cohen, I. Mink, B. Kogan, Ina Ray Hutton, Roscoe Coluc In service: Francis X. N a : 
Pa.—G. B. Henderson. | ‘ » | . h | e h cio, Daniel Capizzi, Jack Porcello, Burton Schaperon, Frank CAL NO. 24, AKRON, OHIO 
. and are continuing to do, in helping the Kerardi, Marshal Hawk, Robert Negroll, Philip Sobel, Wm Lo . 24, ’ 
» 17, 1942 Jppe : ~“ 5 : , , gelero, James Kelliher, H Streine ; , i , 
3 7, 1942—Upper Peninsula Confer- : : Watt, Jr., Pat Ruggiero, James Kelliher, Harvey Streiner, ~. mers: Henry Colderhead, Jeesle W. Olin, Leap 
May 17, 19 ~ PI ). M: ‘tte. Mick President whenever their services are | George Paxton, Joseph Pistoccht, all 803, — Wake, Tee Wiainintaed. doc Malase, Mihia ‘Shaw, Rabert 
ence of Musicians), Marquette, Mich. ded Resigned: John Wholey, Samuel Liner, George Haubold, | White. Elman Ruthettord, tle Setunamonti, ‘Tommie Goss, 
" y needed. George Settergren. Matthew Peden, Charles _L. Garver, Ernest Kahlor 
—L. A. W caver. a an Transfers deposited: Emerson Gill Sag oe ans 
t ~ ™ . : LOCAL NO. 10, CHICAGO, ILL. King, Gaylord VanPost, Jehn Arnbicki, Join Remborwski, 
, ” 9 > URy 2 , oT. > \ “ Phere 2 : pagiand, 
May 17, 1942 (New Jersey State Confer. Respectfully submitted, New members: Joseph a arn. Asrets Merweod Keefer, a te ——— P. ot oomgage oe . w. — 
sii Ss (bow Ty Ray Eller, Clare Hounse ward Collins ‘loyd Adams, wore PENIEERE,  SERE UIE . BE re > . ody 
ence), Atlantic City, N. J.—Leo Clues- JAMES Cc PETRILLO iver i Sasier, faouie k taal Leds Yams tect Accurso, Sidney Foster, Robert Hawkins. a ge = 
. O'Leary Zylstra, Wyllis M. Wiegman, Albert L. Goldberg, Richard Kaps, James Laugenbrunner, Edy averty, Je 
; . t ’ , ine E S. Murphy (Pat). Leo Novikoff, Warren Hl. Oliver, Sam 
mann. Joseph Tush, Rudelph Reute Richard Valentine Ecker s furph I , 
P ident Peter ¥ aioe ee hall tobert F ‘Wil y, Opal renee (Bubbles) tecket Eugene Cooper, Pat McNeal MF ney 
a >) ‘2 . - resi ’ h wander, Dale Heary Warre ick Juergens. Cari | Hollowood, Wade Norton, Fred Benner, Sanford Mason, 
May 24, 1942 (Indiana State Conference), ® ° e 42 — oy ae pg Og agg Fa ( Heid Don Marles Victor Spetrino Richard Harter, Gene Beecher, 
Lafayette, Ind.—C. A. Weaver. American Federation of Musicians. Winder, Erie A. Overend, Henry - Geimer, Russell Sie- Lester Goodman, Gerald Mendelson, John C. Kasper, Harv- 
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June, 1942 
ard Kelly, Don Trovato, Joe T E INTER NAT I oO N A L MU Ss I c IAN 
ori, James Mas¢ 0, Joe Tomasella, Jack Por _ a —— 
 E s Mason, Clarence Flo , Jack Fort, Gladys Mille “ eens : 
pane ——. Carl Baer, ‘oo pecs Abbondanza, pg gg Mend Inlay, 334; H. Price, B. Swi ee Lond Twenty-seven 
oom a soem, James G. Wileon. . Frank Lo- Buzard, G. al A Murrell, K, DeShon, E. aes both Transfers deposited: 
P. (Red) Praise Homer Batterson, Carl Frisk es Cc. Reid, A. “peal R. Martin, T. Davis, F . Magi L. Geoige Hamilton, ‘pe n Pete Hoagland, George Wald. 
ii Mel at y, Jack Nehus, Don Woods, RB -‘ m. Wyndellis, 46; nan, all 50; Jack Griiea T6: on, Woody Nelson, bar jray, Bill Wirth, John F. Hayn ° Charles Tuttle, Dan Sachs 
Mark De none aro y cpuehy = ae —_— Grossman, 802; I hover, fis: . A’ Wootrnee L 3 Tony Borelli, E ho Post. 8: Scat’ Geunant <n Fuller. , Leo Smith, DeForest Morse, 
nard, Sta cage Re 7 ge avetta, Virgil Evans, F ager, kK. Cc. Frat ke co4° R t. McGhee, 116; G. Keesh: ° 4. Anthony T. Di iy bs . ey, 2 nt nony V. Catan - ° New members: Bruc : 
| Meeris. vad Hotaling, Ralph Craven, Daniel FR gg Mt Mribulato” 70 a a He ae 99; R. Yann” ome: = 2 : Wiitiam Wit 7. Wette, Wm. E. es Ftd ay Ronald Honheck. Bi Brock. Tt ane — Lo 
j Steward (Lei Al aor. Jean Heiser, Frank Pronio, peed ;, L. Ha . aye, B. Adams, K. Ebener, B. a Grady Barnes, Leo ’ . Cox, Tommy Williams, ean, Erret Deck, Thurs . Robert Cozine, Wendell 
e zi Aloha), Si 1 Digg gow 0, Marvel . Hansen, G. Daniel ms, K. Ebener, B. all 34; Grady Barnes, Leon, Breede -- liams, Marian Hartmé nurston Griggs, R 
Kaulahao, Manr joha), Samson Akaka, S I - apc € Arwell, B. Li b C. Smith, J. Ne ing, 342; Francis S$ Breeden, both 72; Bill I n Hartman, Gord ° obert Hagenau 
ao, Manny Landers, I , S. K. Gregory, Jack oo oo zindert, H. H. Sk P ith, J. Neto, A. A. ; , ancis Smith, 357; Ray . .eem - Jacks wy don Heritage, Howard Jz 4 
Mason Gdward si s, Bert Henry, Lee B : < Emig, J. M _H. Skeen, all 6; Hank Wi . Wilborn, Truet 357; Raymond Mende: : jackson, Howard A. Job ard Jackson, Inez 
» hb Shepherd, S y, Lee Burney, Charles g, J. Moum, R. Williar ; Hank Winder, E. Ss my Sruers Jones, Wm. T. May ez, C. A, Viola Leac . Johnston, Ralph Kent * op 
Transfers  withdr: idney Landers. s Mercer. R. Burns, L. Bess ns, W. Bahm, G. McClai Snyder, 60; Lendell Seacat, Fra Mayes, all 147; Gene Leach, Laigina Lento, Rosemary on, Jan King, 
sO kane We rawn: Lanie Melntire, Carl : fee Eee ie Besser, 37: Don Rag ain, J. G. H.’ Dick, Willard acat, Frank Ponte, De i yene nik, Gordon’ Molstadt, Paul’ »semary Lento, Theo Mich- 
. Kellam, Danny Intire, F Miller yoth 10; F } agon, A. L : ick, illard Suyker, * m Lauron, Mari , Paul Montgomery, Hi 4 
Ray Dieneman “pains Kuaana, Sam Koki, Harry 8 , R Olsen, 26 ‘oe Cc. B ; Salone, Wm, Ws : all 802; Jack We arion Oppelt, Hel ane y, Harold Novakoff, 
an, L ale, Th < ki, Harry Speledor , 26; B. . Buchanan, 5633 , . Watt, all 249; Hert ald, Jerry Tayl . en Ranson, Dorothy S ° 
Intire, Emerson co Dale, Thomas J. Conne os e, 5 Walk 4 : 10: E Morey. both 337; erbert M. Gropfortl ylor, Renwick Tayl . 1y Selden, Eugen 
. Emerson Gill, Jot sake’ nelly, Alfred Me- alker, LB. seks : E. Donaldson, 207 om, Harold J. I wforth, George Tool > Taylor, W. Tinkcu R 8 
Bondra, Jr., RB . John Arnbicki, Robert B Dou 17 , B75; J. Weeks, 6; 27 it. EL B J. Baker, 655; Edwa , ‘cole, Eleanor Whel , ‘inkcum, Ruth Todd, Ro; 
~ a, dr., wale Cl - bert Benecke, Stev » ai eeks, 6; D. Me- urletan, 309; C. E cdward Wells Trans an, Wm. Wennes, A Tei oh y 
/ Ensiand. Aud oyale ements, Earl Eckenbrecl : € Tn servive: Bit botk Vic 1 7 Cc. &. Hamilton, Mel Patterson, ransfers deposited: G , Annete Wright. 
Martin We odagge Ph _, Remboski, ny ie Bjorkman, Virgil rik a) E. A. Anderson, Sis curd Transt ‘rs withdrawn: neces -. a Don sited: Georg T. Baker. Chet Call, Ray 
= Accurso, Sidney ‘Post “ery Jack Coffey, Sal- wy 1, Clayton Cooper, J i aon Bredouw, Bruce —S ; Glenn Faulk Patrick yeengient, George Wald "Ten f i erden, Francis Krau- 
ody, Richard’ K ster, Robert Hawkins, Pat ber urrar, W ~~ ted erdella, Wm. E . a » 8; Fa rapani, , 8. ansfers with me i 
John teat” Kang” ames Eansenbronner, ‘Kaw yr a Guettler, tL ‘Hubin We Fred Fieenor, Karl pmo Fred Frank Bc on 1; ‘Gene Snyder, ae Bem | ——_. we Andy — Alegander Melividoff, Ralph Bur- 
Sater Gocinen i ovikoff, Warren Oliver. Busene Be erty, Leon Hink talpern, Robert Harris, Ri , dtoy all 802: Woody N vauron, G. H. Dick, Wille eee weeny n service: Bob Ez 
t man, John Kasper ver, Eugene Beeche — nkle, Jr., Oli P arris, Richard Hersh cody Nelson, 47; Jack Wa . ard Suyker Hal ice tarle, Hal Eaton, G 
} delson, Joe Tomé asper, Howard Kelly, G ae Jianas, Robert J a . dames, Harry Jenk hee t, all 219; H . 47; Jack Wald, Jerry Sal ekg all, Pryce Harrima Zaton, Gilbert Gord, Harl 
> Ae aselli qi . * , H ‘ . , ( s . arry Jenks, ate q of 249; bert M a ’ y Salone, Wm. La . an, Herbert Jor Walls , rlan 
Sat Hines ma ella, Don Trovato, Sam (B ferald Men tebert Luyt ones, Sumner H. Jones, Vs enks, Pete ‘ Hi: cr . Gropforth, George Morey watteral, Bud Lyons ies, Wallace Jones, My: 
‘ , Eugene Coope a subbles) Becker ~ uyben, E. L. Mc . es, Pat W. Loftus : irold J. Baker, 655; Edward W ge Morey, both Picard, He Lyons, Dick Lemagie, D jones, Sayron 
wood, Don Marsley, 8 per, Richard Harter, Alle , McVay, I “ eCall, Charles MeCami , Burletan, 309; C *, : Edward Wells, 327; card, Harold Shaw gie, Dick Palmer, Ted 
~ m Marsley, Sz ‘ n Hollo- “ Sert Mass McCamish, Dale - » 309; C. A, Will 7 wis, « H. E. ay : w, Bill Lee, Je sate . : 
Norton, Vietor ae. Seneeee Speen, Pat pony falto- Byron Nichetson. Tene iil Marther, Abert om. Een Herman Standlee, B. ga ai Lon See. Gus Plant, Ray Rittenhouse, Frank Rybin ee ieee Beh ie reed 
es irsvold, Wm. Sweeney risko, Homer Batteso son, Captain Willi: dat OO is | ‘anek, Martin Pear: tesigned: Robert Hur ee ick Halton, all 464. pated 5 . s Sulser. 
co” seamen, tases eo Woods, | South, ‘Raine Relgle "Rudy amdgven Dick Sime Witard L ya Sten Mg aia Ch LOCAL NO. 125, NORFOLK, VA 
pith, Ted 4 mre ad, y , South, R: sto y sSanderen, Vick Si a ang 3: J 5 
Mark a A bgt ela Axteors d Ban a Wesley mca Habe aiweste Small, wants GC. ar _ New Be ag a 66, ROCHESTER, N. Y. resins somber: Win ‘ae Kenneth R. Harmon. 
Sone daasiey Matas s Teavetta, Virgil Evans, F ager, , Johnny iggins, Hubert (Ari ei , aber: Albert L. Heckman vak Orchestra, C ip sborne Orchestra, Chi 
Morris. Charl italing, Ralph Craven, Daniel | rank Bar- LOCAL pias Arky) Willis. _ Transfer members: Theodore $8 = sel a, Carl Hoff Orch arlie Spi- 
. ’ é s R ’ , . Cro ddore S. V omse . chestra. estra, Mitch 
H weve Sattant : te Ee ae Rg ay m = Niels vy Pranst ep MARINETTE, WIS.-MENOMINEE, MICH "Tran fers i 1: emudemadvel vali tla 
} James G ~+ i rt, adys Po ge a Tanne deposited: *¢ e . om . . _,-fansters Issue Edna ‘ ” ———. 
| yd all lis n, Rosario Caeed, wean E. Mason, ‘ Transfers Se eg Price 656. vi L. Sweet dna A, McLaughlin, Manly McOmber, N LOCAL NO. 131, STREATOR, ILL. 
%y ANS, _Rieniart Ramsey. Chick Flo k Pronio, Chas 8; Annette S As AAIDH Say ONG, 180; Ja Transfers da New member: % ’ 
Carl Baer. Earl E sey, Chick Floyd, McR . 4 e Segers, 195. ames Segers cposited: Theodore T. S a mber: Jimmie Kil 
, . Earl Eckenbree' ; . McRae Evans Erased: W . ler e T. Smith, Leonard Schnel Transf a gore. 
Transfers iss ¢ recht, Jack Jacobso , <p pcb m. Raye Mrs ‘ , ard Schnel- er deposited: Har “4 ard 
} PP eh sued: Ralph A Wonca . n. if : Resigned: Hishard w ; . Hazel Gynp. Reshgned : Wendell Hoss, Jus . Transfer withdrawn: Gren Galley, 391. 
- *. B. Korb, I . . Emily Mae §S Elai i <n eber, Win. " Erased: Ca : , Justin Conlon enn Goul 
— a i ge ne ca fenry Calderhead e Sim- and, Hilbert Eisenman Weber, Jr, Arthur Ww used: Carl Swanson, Athene R, W i, Cond. 
mo embers: > _— an, = rig " . 4y » - ood: - _ 
see ng Robert Bellin yn wa Conway. LOCAL NO. 40, bese ht, Theodore Gurney, Eugene Fie Genus Look N LOCAL NO. 132, ITHACA, N. Y 
ransfer cancelled s, Arthur Wolf, ‘ - 40, BALT : pear » Leed- New members: Job be . 
ed Eino »_Maki. Peng Hd 1942: President heey ig Pag - — = nent tee pt Roy Sy Rng | oe 
ent, S s H. F . Ti tony unt; vice- CAL NO 528; George Summers! . Dick Fairbanks, bot 
LOCAL NO. 26. te deans . ranz; recording sé : -presi- . 71, MEMPHIS, T Re merson, 140; Mal Smi : oth 
‘i D ancial secreta (secretary, J. Elmer Mar- New r 2 . TENN. eynolds, 120; Frankie Ca ;, Mal Smith, 283; Franki 
New members: PEORIA, ILL. 1. Grossi; ' ary, Albert F. Koke; ar members: Don Cassel, W . Kogut, sie Carpe, 383; Freddie Pi oy 
s: Gene Wi ‘Ossi; delegates to co : _Koke; treasurer, P J. Pieri assel, Walter A. Scott, J Kogut, 51; Jimmy Ji 79° ; Freddie Page, 239; 
Donald E. Br € Ikinson, Robert V - H. Franz; di convention, Edgar W » Paul "1 ini, Jr. , Jr., Louis : Vv y, 78; Ted Stevens, 383; 
>. Brewst q * Wilkins : anz; directors-at- ar . Hunt, Charles Trans . ‘ ernon Rot evens, 383; Don SI 
Liosi eh acions er, John F. Greiner, D. one E, Wri nt ectors-at-large, Jos. W. Sehabennan ean Carl aasiore Seeeteed: Reeneth Tice, 62; Sammy Bird, 74 Spice! Willcox vertshawy, | gods ——- Abbadessa hug, 
ransfer ‘ ee Ww s: ‘ * - a €€ ‘ark Leece a a ay Ken R .6 ~ oA > neler, 66 + aane 
Transfer ‘member: Anthons Cetnse 37 J Si ay seers: Ne Frank, Karl H. Klemme, Josep caine mann Ww. 5 peony ' Gomme » both . ee sy optics “dsetens Kenton, 47; rie Loe Te 
Willard rae d: Walter ¢ Falke. Jack Ti Piaveltne e. , Joseph Joh ilson, Harlan Kewish, J , hare LaSalle, 20; Tommy - Rey ngs, 30: Lee V i" 
— a seburg, Fred J. L lke, Jack Tiemeyer, R. Witri members: Tibor Ko ea ; man Rouner, 4124: Kei 1, John D. Tone, all —* 5OR+ W eynolds, 24; Tony €€ incent, 696; 
yg Py itm teiaae Desert Daal, Weauk Welcoorn, McRitchie, 6; Al jo soe Se 528; Woodhull Boys, ‘314; Campus Owls, a aiaadliaaaar ic 
4 Jack B “ib urned: Walter C. Fall aed ‘ Transf , ank Weisberg, transfers withdrawn: E » Sue ; 
ell. Duane ke, Lillian E, Anc .. qragsters return d: Ben i ; , both 47; T " : Everett Hoagland, W > Wile L 
wan veo pg 8 a. Andrew, Yrafisters era oil gg thal Witeortia, Jack Behrend, Gay i ee ee ae ote, eee ta on ae > 137, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
gs, 46 . . 57 en tesignec c ns yder, ‘ : cK, ills Skyker 7 . Py ’ Ww nbers: Paul A 2 
| rei 164. ving, 572; Charles Col- Kais igned Katherine Whiteloch Willi: ean McKenzie. Seacatt, Don Ls illard Skyker, Frank Ponte, Lend Withdre :: Paul A. Schutte, Dick Brow 
Failed to join: Davi . <aiser, Mildred Crawford x illiam Crawford, C. B Snyder. ¢ sauron, all 802; Glenn Full . Lent ell T rew: Wm. E. Hughes, Alf ign 
H fgg eal age avid Hammer, 301. encechha aitede rd. ». & B der, 60. a ulk, 8; Eugene ransfers deposited: W . Alfred Rigel. 
in military service: Geral Roland W hdrawal: Edward Griffi °B _In service: Colie § ee Atkins, Jol sited: Wm. Miller, Max Rich ’ 
{ “Ties os cease ececll. fetes Melvin Mitzel- john D a Martin Braudigan Willis Behrend, | Tino, Berl cae George H. McGuire, Nino Rava- ne. Russell "hee Martin, Ray po 
| er pal meme: aa Lacey to Det ate Ruch Null ‘and v ‘id: Fred Fleisa . am Gerber, oF aes re ay  aehte oyd Toun, Ward Mockean, Masta 
mer 3 . irove, Fi . A yi prea i schinan, ayes ans ain 
bg gy Bet e, Finley D. Belcher, Royce ee ee Nev LOCAL NO. 73, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN srtransters withdrawn: May Word, Rey Wartes, Lain Eee 
ansfers deposited: : New members: Claude K as » Atki we elli, Donna Glenn, - 
Larel E . Jack Murray i - LOCAL o* ard W. G aude Knott, Russell E. Paulso kins, John Levy jlenn, Don Wilson, E 
Kay, Tasa Teena Me 3i i Nathan W Wein te > ney New membet Ww “og he a Rests eds Jack 8s. I ghongtioot Buvcls Gene Russell Bond ton ws sammy Yates, ore 
ag oie lary ow, Yo i ea , Jeanette yn F esley Adrianse ‘ , oan _dack S, Fergus enti Wt tant arclay. : n, Ward Ma 
a Asres, Thelms nae o ar = Lg all 5 Banb- ret eo Alle 0 Gramza,. 1 nal ha ae Tric iktord, Eve- gun Ri ast. EK. L. E h hig By . pe c, p™- . ackeen, Nevin 
j assum, Amc Korteau, bott 7 voth 45; Willian G ank ern, dt Harold Sor er, Bill Jones nee as. R. Johnson siice aay . Jensen, "E. A. — 
| 116; Tyree Swanger, RB oth 2; Elnora B . — tHlass, Francis Cos . ensen, Gene Tuc : In servi LOCAL N 
aS Swanger, Ré fated a Burke LaRos “ape osford, Gl . ker, Rubin . ce: Harry Yblonsk ae r 0. 14 
a , John 8B. King 508. nd | Nelss n. Harold Wau: “a EA ren bag 0 Lawrence prev ete ye +" oe, James Wa Andrews, Vern F. maeia. | ong - z gg Farl Resigned: Frank TT <~ gpagaie ae MASS. 
ansfers ot ae” 3 — : ( ( d Vak a. an, Frank Ben- enson, T f BO, ah ake, Max es ay ae lets” Same 
| Po ~~ a] withdrawn: Thelma J. eee. cet. am Donald, Ra —_ ard at lez. ‘Harold Casper, Rim ben teneee, Tom Diels, Willard Sutton, Tents i ane a BS Biat Tsenson, Harold W. Black, R 
— Burke donee tie: ge Amie ~ 3g con § — "Nelson, Jr. Ser , 2 ang Peter Granstron, Laurie, Paul ip Pailin — - Arthur Frey, Meaake Traveling ee Raymond J. ‘come oceco 8. 
f Watso Jack. Mureay, i Seeaet Flood, auth tis greneter member : amnath daar naeen, Frank Barst, Jr. Harry 0. Hertatieon, Huck gg BT Hill, A. G. Closmore, Lo Alvino Ray, ‘i ons Woody Herman, Raymond 
268; mall 35 ation Ww. Wanna a: wher, Laurel E Alek sere leaned: Ween Penniman McGee, Dias Wats quaker ten oon Gene Krupa, Remo Brondi Tt fe » Chester, 5; Francis Rpe- 
Russell Loy, Art 74; Roy Lebens, 73; B it if Yos Ferraro, Don ‘semen Capelle, Dorothy Capelle want Sittig, John "G Te Ben Feman, Sam Musiker, ae Russell A 0 on Goodwin, Willlam J. J 
on Se, Se ban, Robert Soady, Re ew. ter on, rt Age Rhee rank Bistig, Jenn Gresel, he y E ldridge, Al Beck, all a a Walter N. and. ste S. Herron, A ot sae. Jr., 
; » ov. Fal i s , - ilds > ‘ oth Meh. 5f P » Sv, s0e . 5 2; Jas. Me ” . a 
pp raveling ER Rng ty 301 . tein Wilda Rose Sturkin, Bg -B, Ish, 59 Rita Ray, 146: Potaner, 8: Ed Be ge o; vie Mangano, 78; Jos obert A. Gendron errow, 
tou : s f =e. . strand, 59 » shane) O: Cliffe 3 ’ -ewis astecd r , a i. — 
ae rg ne gd ps ak w es 178; Jack Murray Transfers witha Ri at ee ene lg Ferry B sang i Se Wan 2 oe New tong NO. 147, DALLAS, TEXAS 
73: cae 1 vie t erie, Phil Ramos. ali 35) Nick Si. . bear tga rawn : tita Ray, 14 Wild: R , Hackett, KE ddy) Moreno, Louis Gay ‘Carl Br: ’ oe ow members: 5 Sam T. Withoi : 
3; Larry Lang, 693; Hinky F s, Benny Manalo, all ni : Tiorotiy 3 a Rose Stur- meta Sdear R. Kachler, Robert E : randt, H. H. Transfer member: Ro. hoit, Tarold A. Sander 
j ge : Stanley nate at. Vernon Ci ite oc lgned: Fi ank a ee eT aa” Weed a Floyd Adams, all 10 obert E. Lee, Harold Wind- Transfer dupesited eR fer, ; 306. son, Jr. 
t a J. Mari » 09S; nuge , . bap ger, Nodear , ar¢ i ansfers deposited ~ 1 ansfers obins 
Diemer Chane Fr Gee tt ae Tr. Miller. deane Lindsay, Alice Rh, Willian 189; Dave Denny, 480 Fiank Hines, 30; Delbert d both 8027 withdrawn: Walter Ht ion 
a an manga Stew: ird, Berwyn McVox - — 1 Rk. , illiam Dick <a, aa | Helen J. Shearer 131: Fred 1 wranater Ruth yi page 89. othaar, Joseph Drulan, 
gola, all 5; Ar orinne Mann, Doris Herr, : eon ag 9; Pgs land, 70; saat 1 47; Clark Smith, 6; Ron H. B este Resist cancelled: Paul Sutton, 174 
Geritd Gi Anna Ruth Cox, 10; Nathan W. WV nne Pala- soy LOCAL NO. 47, Los ANGELES, CALIF Beyer, al 73 Mass. Delo 3, Sites, Se Giry are | BMS. ee dee Howell, Arvel E. Haley 
| etarde, 102; Don M tle, both “tre Nhe? | ew member . icko, 187; Rot Johnson, 105 4€0 Owens, 47; Vi z Travelin ats x . 
Sitio th. ie ‘ inuel, 26: pe Bernard Albert © sn John The ‘. . “+ fae ‘ obert Giddings, 26; 4 » 2, neent Bares g members: Ha ~ 
age @. Amper, 802; AL Ps ; k ndalan, 10: dv. MR J % elite * albe — Amendt, prego 1085 — Schwarz, AK. Fe 10; my \. women Bo aT; Liston agg “oo McKeown, Clair 
Wm. D. Bird, 26; Charl : Lloyd Bailey, 178: Coop 1 ; é i I Bir J. barder, Eckholm rank Raymond, H. G. 8! Swanson, Vin- sear Ray, Wm. R. Binfo 4 uck Stapleton, 579; 
268: Frank I 4 iarles Collings ve » 178; per, Jack ird, Wm. L. (Bill Tran mond, H. G. Simon, « Maddox R. Binford, R Ba , 579; 
“$d ank L. IeCusl ‘ . 1; Arthur L t : ay R.G (H3i11) . ers Withdrawn: Cl Xs 1, all 10. ox, Robert Kornegay, ¢ ush, C. C. Hu 
Nels cey, . i trandy Gonzales : ud " ee megs P . irt, Ra 
oe WW. ‘Somitnesn, “Wi su see: bobert We fomlineen, D. G. (Dod bain, ‘Maamte deters, Charles Bode, both 31; Alva ‘ain, oe gis: thane Roden? Fwitsen, Georse M Wallace Peitit, Dick Iohnton, Vin- 
omlins V can . wa elise Want ayn Johnse x Jselrers, ; : Jr., 288; Roger * son, George FRR gy . ck Jok > 
(Steel * "orate Clark (V Mb n, all 10: John es Bn ui L si . Martin i. ag dy Warren i ——, 196; Elmer Mischa Myers, Wen ee habe! Green, gg a 
hild, 24: Rot 4 = oll), bot 1: Wi Ad “etch \ ler ee sary 05 sucas, Alton Str bb : Frank Kestler, 8 tuske Bivens, , Schroeder, all 6; Wa Be e . 
rt 1 ¢ ” naid J Sten. Osbon, G78; Ors irren M rpg , Millon (Mickey) Mig c.. ne Duke Koch, rer ged iwards, 56; Fred K Henderson, gg me et Wayne ER gg BR 
' i Newlon, 477; Charles By gE gy j noth i ans Ray “es Alfred M. Rose “jones — Piehn, Walter Fuller, Roger € laxton, Wiibe Lowell Round, org andas, Earl Schwaller Hi Wilson, Herbert Miska 
4 oe komen “rape pg tet Jeanette Kay “Ta ’ licen 8 on, Je anette Be ron, Elizabeth ae eee <n Elmer Ewing Omer Simeon. all 208! Geass - 1 sen, 1ul Mack, all 10, : arry Waidley, Art Ellef- 
' anda Marie DiVita i eb Esther Water slie Tuttle, Davic . =e aulson, §82; Charl 1 M usse E. - 
sum (Barry), both 2: bs Amie Korteau, W Roots W wid Van Etten cent Mick« = } Leo Owens LOCAL N - 
‘ eeeee heen Wain. Eli au, Wm, Was- Judith (Borge ayne (Mi : . , co, 187 Sibert hic . . Vin- 0. 149, 
Sparks Ayres, Thelma J “ne , : “ho (LaRose), 116; encliie nee 1 reer nt, J. George gga Schreibeis), at Ibe rt Reynolds, 489; x ddings 26 Lind J Stee 10; New members: N TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
= — er, both 45, He t t j ; iach e'* Win. Nowinski, 802 enny, 180; Helen J. Shearer, tor Fel¢brill, Dana R's. 1). Barber, George Coutts, Vi 
LO Rea aay, teed versrip: Wm. R. Story insfers issued: Ois 0. ” P. Tamblyn. S$. Johnson, Morry Kernerman, wo 
New RR = ong Sg 30, ST. PAUL, MINN. Billy a Harlan M. Burnett, Siar rie Culver, W Sone w Ta gaa MeGrath, eo “heey Don ev issued: Ray W aang -%8 
nike, James A. m. M. (Bill) Pieree, Re » Transfers deposit we ‘ ack = Krysinski, Ray Alexa ee ane, Ray don I. Brown, Stai P; agner, Morris Goodms 
Wacisa itcal Valle Lowell D. (lluck) ce Be- Hivhersioin ited: Max Amsterdam, Sr., 6; Paul ¢ Robert W. Wadsworth, Don [., Senne r, Crosby Curtis, | Frank Weaver, Pea deme Ks} Gimly, sate, Se 
Transfer etn arting = found, Kay Diez, 20; 677; Irvin . < . sed: Garth Braund, ” ennis Farnon. Jas. T. Shand. 
f San, eects ies Gene 3 Hani Kuni, Joyce, 4633 hank c sea an Nath HO: 30. SERTTES, WASH , Walter Gaa, U, termeon, Sane te ‘been 
ye lage Le oneee ee ae John Q. Quitevi —— ty Fats at Lyman, 6; Denny Art old quae: Eee Pugsley, Grace Blake Wm Stei Sehw ba: = E. Louch, aie Doren. a 
gghe, J * Manuel  Santiags S, ieorge MeMahon, ¢ ey ck . bot os rhe “ure, Robert , —— eS . Stein, ‘ nm & . : . Porrill, Chas 
t Wraeaiors’ . ithdraw — Walter Le = Mes: CRIES, Rs mM, 82a; ¢ ; es Motsinger, 5; Ce vo saa ; a Edwin Olin, Me H Be a ed Herbert - hee Pa ag Sinclair, J. Standen, Harry Thorne, 
Edstro + ade pgd g illiam B : 7 Sternfeld, be ; Frank cian wa son, Lowell Hatley, Ho ee ichard Hender- esigned: F. G z ? 
ee oe , ram is I. caalabes coy ly, Daniel R. Drepped: Le hite, Saase, Ed negormre. ' fomer Corhan, Wm. Chilcote, Jack ‘ ™ Brimicombe, Martha Burke (Mintz) 
C. Lagerquist, ¢ : ausen, J. X o . ’ toy Frederi Arnett _— P ansfers deposited: G rdon Ste’ OCAL N ‘ 
co agg Meee vgs A Ed Olson, Pe vormen a wden, 1 in nell, J. OR : fr (Fuchs), pace y a Be gm Larry Sateen Sein’, Andy Fut, ae. New members: - 2g eg N. J. 
eciaiae "iat a s B. Sheets ‘ inte, Ree Winders Sacks ecm | i srummett, Tony Cafaro, ate , Jack Campbell, Aubrey Lour, C Sutton, neent Lunin, Edward P tobert Martocci, Henry Gold 
Har o> ig mbers: L. Sennett - , - Dale V. Curt weak, James W. ¢ ‘ak. Jae e Aro, Stephensen, Charles MecLaughli ' arroll Woody, Betty Resiene: , avlick 3 Jolda, Alex 
Waltene ‘ting on na Lee Hughes, hy = ee Des Ellis, Albert FF “in pe tgs ‘G. De ve poset Pn ay members: Alex gg tyr Wolfson, Ross Amel a Thomas Eldridge, L rd 
678; Li Vian ey, uss Stadheim, al « 7 Me ryman, Te b Goorse Hall, J , 5 men R ‘joel G » Seg S€ Joseph Minutolo, Irving Pe 8 Lein, Herman Transfe . Psaiv e a, James LaBar. , Leona 
| os tte Luhman, 10; Axel Soar San “h ; Wm Norvas, oward. fied ie Harry Hart, Jno, V. Harris, ag go Nw S tise OC. Ol ae Actman. G. Padney, C. pee Fenely deposited : Harry Berg, Ben Rabinow 
oo a --— Anderson, Irving Matt ward Brunzell Kent. Herbert Ki E. Huddleston, Philip Kary He Ages F eitianda, 3 Pies, 0. Didier ogo L. Penza Tranaf ag Pos abinowitz, Vin- 
cerns, Frank Jan, Merle X as attson, all 7 Lynn Ted” be <ingsley, J v.'I . rp, orace E. Fattibene, S. Penz ar evo, G. Guagliarella v. Jranster withdrawn: Geore . 
\ 477; Clarence Benike, 7 e Malherek, Paul ‘Brizendine, ; cd Mack, Wm. B. MeG ondon, Madeline Lupher roli, R. 1 it, M. Margarido, M. Tat ae, ve Transfer revoked: B corge Westcott. 
: 7 ; » 73: Jimmi i Paul brize e, al Moruzs . ; {eGinnis, Barbar a -upher, ens . Botti, J. Volpe, all .. es. ato, A. Chioda- Tr: ked: Ben Rabinowitz 
son, 230; Max Ce nmie Ellis, 200; Dale A wo, Milly Mozet, Joh ira Merkley, Attil Rogers’ Band, A . all 802; R. Sellick, 104; E ransfer issued: James nowltz 
Setihard: B71e comm, spy ee Ag Da Ander Sameer i. Petit » 4 inie Murphey, Robert F c > Larry FF and, Art Rowley’s Band, Gus A Andi] Eddy Transfer ret : James Hennessy, Edward Wi 
| ard, 571; F . both 693; Harold are le, Robert J. Reed, P ert F. Olson, varry Funk’s Band, Lar . » & rnheim’s Band eturned: Paul De 4 Nis. 
} Hall, Jerry Rub : nk 651: Doe L elmon, Seymet ‘ Paula Salin, I , Larry Herman’s Band ’ lockyeki 
»* ) nd ‘ ; ( 1WSE Jat Ss - bD 1 ! Silvermat pas 1, tonald S and, i 
ing, both On}: , ul, 76: Don Cou ’ ne pence, Tans Spr nan Ted Smyser + L - LOCAL 
“nad 251; Jack Lest Soh h, Kenneth n- 7 1 Sprager, David Stacy, Re » Jack E OCAL NO. 77 NO. 155, C 
} Everett | Frew, Re bevt al Robert Mer inland, both : ees 4 mhia, Robert Wa shart, Nl Romualdo A. Tirado, New members: 7 , PHILADELPHIA, PA. Resigned: R. L. Steve ENTERVILLE, MASS. 
s, 64; Cs , - , 1 250; " vin erner iberg % " o.8 Alaimo we der , Leon 
To 64; Carl Bach, phe f th 2 aston Sinn. ae larvi W . Meyer Weint , Anna foltuch, Letty Joseph Alaimo, Edward J. Bauer, Morri Jer .. Stevenson, T Martel, Fred F. S& 
ee eee, Seen unkley, Huck Holman, | Jo Resigned: A. DeWitt Green, Ralph Holt, 1 Hebert,’ Davison, Honituce Ly DeFranco, Adelin ‘Daniels, Erased: Milo Coughlin — 
all 73; Tommy Dorsey - Aner woth, Nat Simpson . — ( arry Lin- “Jack”? John Lyne mitace L. DeFranco, Adeline G a . . 
Sernard Rich, Milt . Wi 1, Ca ae ; Stephen IS synch, James Fred Lyon, Hert }raser, LOCAL = -_ 
Y Stearns, Phil TR aa Clark = Y , inkelman, am B. Gor . Lloyd P at Marguerite Campbell, Wil- In_ service es te ber A. Uber. —— New cn mal INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN 
Manny Gers! ~ age uk Yocum, D ig he irom. Cl “ ne Brickm: a. ac Amato, David / : ; ne >mbers trwin ‘ ; A by 
} Carine = James Blacke, Fred mt ae n Ludice, : 4 dhe n, hath Gre “ry Bernard Hert- DiPietro’ - — Burt. Charles a ate | Transfer deposited Wy eho” ~ ag Zemer. 
Ade Seamans 2 e, a 802 ; ta n ns h lore. Sichend W Gilbert . All: farnham, Aaron L. F ale, E. Joseph : gers, 459. 
; ae 1 mu Sas ° ‘ . ason Jones, Ferdi 4 eld, Charles E. 
+g ect » s . “Vee ammy Sanders, Leonard A. Marty, he } ; es, Ferdinand Maresh, Walter Pliczsz, ew = — 161, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
. Ellis Spencer, all 2 iri ‘has. W.C Resigned: David hee ’ New members: Miss " “oe » © 
\ Moore, 551; Paul Me 9 w Hutt ti n, Chas. W. Cascales, Hum- Transfer depo A Reaney, Chester H. Fenninger R. W. Sheaffer, Clai Pass a TeSavn, Eugene Rosenf: 
Le ‘ rris, 57 ve, Hawkshaw Pa ; are featrice Bee B: ~~" F. Decke Clair E. M Nes, Nick . senfeld, 
ster Madde - ete ia, Glem Transfer ‘ htel, 436 : e ecker, I . ick Taglis 4, 
lock, 480; Emn rs, Leandro Coronado § 1 M. Trane withdrawn: Jack Behrend, 40. Alex Fila, 248, Hurley, J. t. W. Weaver, Miss’ Maris elialavoro, Wm. 
Shaw, Marguery Lee Stoddard Albert ecosten revoked 1 Frank Wills 484 ‘ meris, ‘sid oiteaes Jr, BE. M y Pe og a ae 
. . Transfers expired: Morris Bi - wee Sente’ Hane Syoll We Shite ‘idary Van Sie | ._ Calo- 
s Boltuch, 47; Stephen H. I my a. W i Br Ay an Tine, Miss Evelyn 
s s deposited: S« aa bad m 
1 Friedman, Ed MelIntyre, S. W. 


Life member +e 
s: J, W. Gillette : 
. Gillette, George D. Vieira. Sholes, 201. 
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LOCAL NO. 193, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
New members: John Ellenson, Albert Schaefer, H. M. 
Shearer, Miron Hintzman. 
Resigned: Franklin Koehler, Mikel Dreikosen. 
Erased: Herman Hebig, Wm. Hebig, Charles Mickelson, 
Cecil Mosher, Casper Kubly, Albert Klatt, Robert Yopps. 
In service: Marten Becker, VanLare Cambier, Ruben 
Evert, Charles Evert, Edward Gerard, Del Goerke, ElRoy 
Gessert, Rodger Howitt, Franklin Kling, Robert Lockwood, 
Kenneth Miller, Rich Rosenheimer, Norman Renk, Garland 
Tice, Elwin Whaley, Walter Wohlust, LeRoy Wildish. 


LOCAL NO. 194, ABBOTSFORD, wis. 
Officers for 1942: President, Gilbert Copeland; vice-presi- 
dent, Chester Kleiber; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Lucille 
Daellenbach. 


LOCAL NO. 196, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

New members: Lyman Allen Starr, John G. Woolington, 
John Parker Dolch, Floyd Clinton Mead, Richard W. 
Faller, LaVoy Schneider, Price Duane Jones, James E, 
Taylor. 

Transfer members: Phil Rack, Stanley W. Rahn, Ted 
Worland. 

Transfers deposited: L. Magill, 102; Carl E. Forsberg, 
525; Wm. Mabry, James Mabry, both 681; Woody Wood- 
worth, 764; Warren Lutz, 98; Richard Goodman, 268; 
Wallace E. Jobush, 350; Phil Croughan, 681. 

Transfer onnebe: Wm. Mabry, 681. 


LOCAL NO. 203, HAMMOND, IND. 

New members: Eugene Trovel, Charles Cosale, Salvadore 
J. Gulotta, Stuart McCormick. 

Rejcined: Leland Smith 

Transfers deposited: Wm. C. Haar, Ted Miller, Floyd 
O. Burger, Wilson Humber, R. G. Spreter, Wm. Spreter, 
R. W. French, L. J. Klein, Florez Cortez, Jas. Kailu, Jr., 
R. Z. Costillo, Paul Villanueva, Mario Engaglia, Jesse 
M. Martinez. 

In service: Albert V. Eva 

Returned from service: Victor —o 

Application forfeited: James W. e 

Transfers withdrawn: Ed H. Weitzel, Jack Berck, L. W. 
Preston, L. 8S. Swerdlow, Philip Bloom, Stuart McCormick, 











Edward Marks, Evelyn Haire, Corine E. Mann, Jeanette 
Dalazola, Doris F. Herr, Anna R. Cox, Wayne Brown. 
Transfers issued: Do H. Davidson, George Kietzman, 


Transfer returned Albert Castetter. 

Change in name: J. McCracken to Ainslie; R. Pullen 
to Steffey. 

Traveling members: Griff Williams, W. B. Yantis, C. 
Gaylord, E. Gibbs, M. Hubatka, J. Poretta, R. V. Kirk, 
J. Herman, R. Conrad, BR. Lipsky, W. King, Jr., E. 
Rigdon, E. Wiederhold, R. Schultz, all 10; 8S. J. Jordan, 
S. Manne, L. Molinek, M. Rogers, A. Fasulo, Will Brad- 
ley, R. Diller, S. Agosta, M. Marino, J. Dinkin, all 802; 
. O. Emert, 60; Phil Gomez, 47; Bill Maxted, 337; M. 
Grier, 699. 

LOCAL NO. 212, ELY, NEV. 

New members: Mike Garcia, Jay Pond. 

Resigned: William Fowler. 

Transfers issued: Leona Neff, Anthony DeSanti. 
Transfers withdrawn: Al Lambert, 20; Peter Ruffatto, 
2. 


“OCAL NO. 218, MARQUETTE, MICH. 
New members: Wm. G. Whitford, Creighton Amell. 
Transfes deposited: Virginia Matthews, 10; John E, 
Smith, 357; Tony Brite, 195; Norman Johnson, 489. 
In service: Wm. J. Smail, Harold Kellan. 


LOCAL NO. 219, CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


New member: Jack Duke, Ralph Moon, Jr., John Bechtel, 
Conny B. Newnum, Richard Merle, Carrol Decamp. 


LOCAL NO. 223, STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 

Officers for 1942: Presidvnt, Jack Evans; vice-president, 
Paul Campbell; secretary, A. H. Arbaugh; treasurer, H. 
Wickersham; executive board: Arthur Andreansky, Dorothy 
Sloop, Leo D’Anniballe, ‘Tom Care, Leo Lusk 

New members : Ralph DeLeonardis, Emil Onori, Raymond 
Stewart, Leo Lusk, Jr., Joseph DeGregory, Armand Micucci, 
John Péliti. 

Transfers issued: Ted Coronis, C. Sperry, N. Gramatikos, 
H. Bryan, J. Evans, A. Mancuso, P. Hill, T. Allen, L: 
Ali, H. Greenberg, J. Gould 

Erased: William Dahlman, Joseph Straney, Gus Mellis, 
Earl Johns, Paul Grafe, Remo Stirpe, Ray Dossett. 

Traveling members: Hariy James Orchestra, iit 802; 
Clyde McCoy Orchestra, lu; Cab Calloway, : 

Hutton, 802; Lawrence Welk, 10; Chas. 8 ; 802: Bob 
Chester, 5-802; Duke Elli gton, 802; Blue anes, 802: 
Wayne King, 10; J. Samarino, . W. pours se, 86; R 
Washburn, 103; H. Williams, 187; H. Fr: 521; B. 
Hummel, J. Hummel, R. Hummel, J Hummel, "M. Hum 
mel, A. Key, L. Key, all 4461; M. Robinson, 123; R. Auten- 
reith, T. Autenreith, A. Alonzo, 86; L. Leech, 284; M. 
Wood, 229; F. Parreiss, 802; M. Gange, 802; K. Haney, 
134; E. ‘Anderson, 134; J Allyn, 6; F. Ramos, J. Kahan, 
J. Lee, all 550; C. Hall, 802; A. Arter, 172; R. Smith, 
172; R. Mash, 596; E. Odlono, V. Pino, C. Wild, all 41; 
Morgan Carter Orchestra, 277; Gene Wayne Orchestra, 82; 

‘. Dunaway Orchestra, 142; Frank Natale, 60; A. Bot- 
tomley Orchestra, 68; Mickey Ross Orchestra, 60; Benny 
Burton, 60. 


LOCAL NO. 231, , TAUNTON, MASS. 
New members: Kenneth F. Clayton, Harry A. Greene, 
Daniel J. Moorehouse. 
Resigned: Edward L. Donnelly. 
In service: John Francis, Vincent Walsh. 


LOCAL NO. 233, WENATCHEE, WASH. 
Officers for 1942: President, Floyd Thoms; vice-presi- 
dent, Dyer Hampson; Lowell Garrett, secretary. 
New member: Bill Miller 
Transfer issued: Tom James. 


LOCAL NO. 234, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

New members: Radio Buailo, Milton Beisiesel, Ralph 
Cirmo, Philip E. Mason, Nick Mariconda, Jr., John J. 
Siwinski, Herbert Watstein, Charles Wronski 

Dropped: Joseph Aniballi, Carlo Barone, George Cosmar, 
Robert Fredette, Dudley I’. Felton, Jerry Gale (Goldstein), 
Perry F. Lafferty, Benjamin Mende, Allan Pettis, Dorothy 
Rossman (Koss), Frank Santarcangelo, John G. (Jeff) 
Snavely. 

Transfer withdrawn: Ray Corrigan, 802. 

Transfer 1eturned: Joseph Sparago. 

In service: John Bessmer, Samuel D. Goodman, Joseph 
J. lIadone, Mario Mercuriano, Antoine E. Robinson, Jr., 
Marvin F. Wittstein, Theodore Perlman. 

Traveling members: Mitchell Ayres, Joe Dale, George 
Cuomo, Ludwig Flato, Aaron Goldmark, Milton Laufer, 
Harry Terrill, Philip Zolkind, James Milazzo, Marty Olson, 
Milton Zudekoff, Johnny Bund, Warrea Covington, Charlie 
Spivak, Les Elgart, Jerry Florien, Dave Tough, Joseph 
Ortelano, Dave Mann, Arthur Baker, Charles Russo, Fran- 
ces Ludwig (Rudeluber), all 8 John W. Yaener, Jr. 
James Middleton, both 4120; Le nowles, 87; Villiam 
Mustarde, 51; Nelson Riddle, 399; Donald i. fhaitell, 161; 
Kenneth White, 161; Tommy Reynolds, 24; 
Ischio, 802; Walter Szulc, Andrew Szulc, both 9; Fred 
bag Russ Bilman, Carl Martino, all 409; Guy Bor- 

relli ; Irving amen, 138; George Warner, Serge 
Chaloft, John Donahue, John Sireom, Gerard Morin, all 
138; Vincent Piper, Arthur Horn, Anthony Silvester, David 
Guakoff, Julius Berkin, Eugene Salzer, Harry Urbont, 
J. K. Ross, Sol Guaikoff, Ignatz Marino, Ralph Liese, 
Charles Sansone, Max Friedentag, Dolly Dawn, Marshall 
LaCombe, Jr., Joseph Reynolds, Joseph Magro, Van Tar- 
pinian, John Rossler Fisher, Eli Figunde, Charles Harris, 
Morrell George Crouse, Harry Pelsinger, Phil Stillman, 
George Furman, ‘Fred Lambert, Ray Kinney, Gilford 
Brown, Dale Cornell, Frank Sabatella, Charles Amsterdam, 
Michael Tinnes, Jr., Jack Shildkret, George Marsh, Henry 
Paul, Sam Makia, Alfred Apaka, Sam Conuso, Glen Gray, 
Cc B. Hutchendrider, Frank Davis, Edmund Costanzo, 
Kenny Sargent, Dale Brown, William Rauch, Walter Hunt, 
Frank Ryerson, Grady Watts, A. Briglia, Howard Hall, 
Stanley Dennis, Richard Fisher, James Campbell, all 802; 
Don Boyd, 697; Edward B. Cornelius, 38t 
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LOCAL NO. 235, WHITE PLAINS, W. Y. 
New members: L. E Black, J. Corlies, Philip R. Macy. 


LOCAL NO. 240, ROCKFORD, ILL. 

New members: William PD. MeMillin, Tracy Borst, Jess 
F. Babbett, Warren M. Ryan 

In service: Edwin Retzlaw, Vern Murphy 

Transfers issued: William Johnson, Howard Wright 
Transfers deposited: Robert Rafferty, 181; Jos. G. Schle- 
hofer, 10; Eric A. Overend 745; Don Brashear, Arthur 
Lamey, both 55; Jimmy Showe, 32 Ward Rawlings, 34; 
Charles E Miushall 79; James Shepherd, 24; Charles 
Moore, 56; Hi Clarke, Larry Funk, both 802; Warbara 
Kane, Howard LeRoy, Dorren Davidson, Richard Tyman, 
all 10; Bob Bock, 284; Sten ey Coates. 254; Chris Kassel- 
baum, ; Katherine Haney, 154 

Transfers withdrawn: Jimmy Showe, 520; ard Mantings. 
34; Charles Miushall, 79; James han eherd, 24; Charles 
Moore, 56; Hi Clarke, Larry Funk, both 802; Howard 
LeRoy, Derren Davidson, Richard Tyman, ali 10; Bob 
Beck, 284; Stanley Coates, 25 Frances Florence Me- 
Donald, 10; Erie Overend, 745 

Traveling members: Sammy Kaye, Jerry Carretta, Erny 
Rudisill, Howard Workman, Tom Ryan, Maury Cross, Don 
Wallmark, George Brandon, Charles Wilson, Frank Oblak, 
Ozzie Resch, Lioyd Gilliom, Frank Strasek, Russ Morgan, 
all 802; Fred Conway, 10; Verne Vormerck, 1; Jos Estren, 
yene Prendergast, both 802; Walter Link, 41; 0. B. John- 
son, 1; Jas. Hughes, 10: Eli Chalfie, Clarence Melter, 
both 1; Wallace Curtis, Harry Nadell, Harry Dapeer, all 
802; Earl Blue, 25; Fred Lower, 1; George Boy, 10 


LOCAL NO. 241, BUTTE, MONT. 
Transfers issued: Gene Chipman, A. Williamson, J. 
Selon 
Erased: Wilbur Hailstrom. 
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LOCAL NO. 248, PATERSON, N. J. 

New members: Victor M. Fraysse, Andre E. Fraysse, 
Charles Cooper, Wilbur Cerny, Howell Reitz, Howard 
Schmidt, Arthur Melfi, George LeVier, Edwin DeVries, 
Paul E. Pennington, Lenny DeValle (Lenny Davis). 

Resigned: August L. Siebeneichen, William Goethe. 

In service: Fred Vasile, Charles Arlington, A. Harold 
Reinecke, John Tutini, Charles Puleo, Daryl Robert Phil- 
lips, Walter Luckhardt. 

Transfer cancelled: Kenneth D. Wideno 

Transfers issued: Harry Kupersmith, Edw ard Capitanelli, 
Sidney Stern. 

Transfer revoked: Emery Erdelyi. 

Transfers deposited: Dot Denny, Wm. E. Frost, Chas. 
Althoff, Aug. D. Aronzo, Bob Schanck, Simplicio Quimpo, 
Dom. J. Santersiero, John Bossa. 

Transfers withdrawn: Dot Denny, John Csizmandia, Glen 
Brook, John King, G. ©. Eyman, H. P. Pfeiffer, R. F. 
Tagliaferro, E. Braglitoni, E. E. Sorko, Jos. C, Baldwin, 
Albert Marchetto, James Engler, Cecil Golly, Simplicio 
Quimpo, Dom. Santersiero, John Bossa. 


LOCAL NO. 249, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 

Delegates to convention: Robert J. Baldrica, James C. 
Perino. 

Transfers issued: Ivan Kobasic, Tony Kobasic, Frank 
Kobasic, Walter Luecke, John Farmer, Allen Defant, Robert 
Lucas, John H. Whellock, George Milier, Lawrence Chris- 
tensen, Glenn Hunter, Tony Doto, Phillip Ooto, Paul 
Amicangelo Alphonse Cecinaro, Edward Kozel. 

In service: Walter Hill, Angelo Minutello, Carleton Reese, 
Kermit Rasmussen, Stanley Smokivich, Edgar Johnson, 
Burton Quant, Jos. Kavacchi, Wm. Jackson. 


LOCAL NO. 257, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

New members: W. C. Wortham, Adrian F. Bambraugh, 
Robert H. Young, Charles Wigington, Howard Wilson For- 
rester, Wilbur Rippy. 

Transfers deposited: Herbert M. Ross, Ottilia Haerich, 
Alvin Heinen, Joseph Parette. 

Transfers withdrawn: Alatau A. Green, Jack Figueroa, 
Albert K. Kane, Wm. H. White, Jack Mishkin. 

Transfers issued: Scobey Dill, Audrey Royalty. 

Transfer returned: James A. Green. 

Letter withdrawn: Sylvia Dubin Fisher, 

Transfer member: J. Andrew Ponder. 

Traveling members: Alatau A. Green, Jack Figueroa, 
Albert K. Kane, Fred Green, Tab Smith, Don Byas, Eli 
Robinson, W. C. Wells, Ed Lewis, Al Killian, Jules Lenz- 
berg, Bill Slone, Earl Miller, Andy Bosseu, John . Cook, 
Max Prager, Louis Carlucci, Arthur Bardach, Gerald Yel- 
verton, John Martel, Jack Koven, Norman Rosner, Wm. H. 
White, Jack Mishkin, Sylvia Dubin Fisher, Lucky Mil- 
lender, Wm. Dogett, George Diviaviere, David Francis, 
Trevor Bacon, Joe Britton, George Stevenson, Edward 
Morant, Chiefy Scott, Nelson Bryan, Joe Jordan, Billy 
Bowen, Earnest Puree, Ted Barnett, Stafford Simon, all 
802; Wm. Count Basie, Joe Jones, Walter Page, 
Washington, all 627; Earle Warren, 550; — Tate, 
Robert Scott, 294; Harry Edison, Sub. 2; . o Clayton, 
767; Isaac Snookum Russell, Cond.; Wm. Males Hickman, 
Cond.; Theodore Navarro, Jr., Cond.; John Church, John 
Robert Graham, Herman Bell, all Cond.; Wm. Thompson, 
710; Harry Jones, 543; Arthur Rowland, 94; Maxwell Mce- 
Carthy, Sylvester Trent, both 455; James Johnson, 3. 
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LOCAL NO. 259, PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

New members: Thomas Bohem, Jr., David Harry Pyles, 

Ronald Singer, Leland Leeper, Joe Keller, Jud Lee Duck- 
worth, Jr., Mervin St. Clair, William Stoops. 

Traveling members: Marya Manley (Mary Ann Turner) 

75; Carl Burt, Lex T art, Bert Nicholdson, Bill, Mack, 





Eugene Williamson, Dixson Goddard, all Tho mp - 
son, Gordon Thompson, both v07; 38 

Mathew Catuto, George Stephens, Carl Lz Chavtes i 
Bellavia, all 802; Robert oe 342; Charles F. Rogers, 


Dean Sayers, both 60; John W. Bradley, 196; Jack Wig- 
gans, Ernest G. Stinkus, 72, 
LOCAL NO. 275, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Officers for 1942: President, Philip Masi; vice-presi- 
dent, Al Skinner; treasurer, Roeco Mender. 


LOCAL NO. 28!, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
New members: Richard DiStefano, John Watson. 
Resigned: Joe Correa 
In service Joseph M. De 
jamin P. Lovell, Johr Pac 





arufaldi, Joseph D. Correa, Ben- 


\ifred A olta 





a 
LOCAL NO. 285, NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Officers for 1942: President, J. N. Danz; first vice- 

president, Harry Neilan: second vice-president, Leo Wina 

kor; secretary-treasurer, Florence A. Tibbal sergeant -at 

arms, Ejiseo Panceira; executive board Harry Neilan, 

Harold Haynes, Walter Damas, Harry Birenbaum, Edmon 
Brown; business agent, J. N. Danz 


LOCAL NO. 292, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 
New members: Verna Wales, Wm. Wales, Fred Kohler. 
Transfer received: Claude Kellogg. 
Resigned: Emil Seppa, Roy Miller, Laurance Sani, Joe 
Rupp. 
In service: Wm. Autry, Vince 





Trombly. 


LOCAL NO. 294, LANCASTER, PA. 

New members: Roy E. Kann, Robert Brandt Lyter, 
Harold G. Yeagley, Lester Y. Kieffer, B.... E. Yoder, 
Ruth E. Neudorf, Amos F. Martin, John 1D. Whitman, 
David F. Shoop, George J. Kamm, Clifford ©. Lehman, 
Harvey R. Bowman, Richard Shertzer, Edward Haines, 
Allen Bond. 

Resigned: Earl E Myers, 
Schaul, Theodore Leash 

Transfers returned: Lester Y. 
Kann, 472. 

Transfers issued: Richard W. Getz, Elvin A. Myers, 
Joseph B .Kistler, Alfred Lestz, Robert Darrach. 

Transfers returned: Neils ©. Olsen, Charles P. Metzgar, 
Richard W. Getz, Robert Darrach. 


LOCAL NO. 325, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

New members: Kaarlo Victor Conradi, Henry Lynne 
Bradley, Richard B. Thompson, Jack * Franklin Shook, 
Madge E. Faust, Charles F. Hall, Eddie M. Manley, Claire 
V. Gilbert, Mary Lou Hahn (Voyles), James Harvey Gra- 
ham, Warren Bliss Child 

Erased: Mack G. Murray, Forres t A. Skaggs 

Transfers cancelled: E. A. Sedahl, 73; Morey Darr, 47. 

Transfers issued: Bill Bryan (letter), E. P. James, 
Cosby Newsom 

Transfers deposited: Marjorie Culver, 10; Jimmie Kerr, 
Tony Schroeder, both 47; Barney Dodd, 25; Robert Gaff- 
ner Gay, Anita Raftone, Crystal Raftone, all 47; Floyd E. 
Petersdorf, 73; Walter C. Falke, 26; Jacob Watts, 85; 
Robert H. Meyer, 10; Gene Sargent, 76; Richard Kane, 
99; Bud Glenn Hoerig, Herbert May, Lambert Laurenti, 
Joseph Mendell, Tommy Tibbetts, Dorothy Kelly, all 47; 
Cal Gooden, Jr., Fred Jobelman, both 99; Frank Mellinger, 
73; Howard Nevens, 367; George Harold Gillis, 50; Sapuld- 
ing T. Givens (letter), "Leo Williams, Kirtland P. Brad- 
ford, Robert McNeely, all 767 

Transfers withdrawn: Alice Raleigh, 10; Jean Seott, 764; 
Loraine Keylon, 112; Don Brehm, Bill Shephard, both 
463; Bonnie Bergstrom, 112; Clifford Gillette, Spencer 
Van Noy, John Madeira, Robert D. Underhill, Peggy Rus- 
sell, Evelyn Crow, Kay O’Grady, Frances Rossiter, Tommy 
Tibbetts, all 47; Wallace Neill, 692; Bud Glenn Hoerig 
Herbert May. Lambert Laurenti, Joseph Mendell, Ralph 
E. Little (letter), Bill Perryman, all 47; Robert H. Meyer, 
10; Gene Sargent, 76; Richard Kane, Cal Gooden, Jr., 99. 


LOCAL NO. 350, COLLINSVILLE, ILL. 
New member: Pete Sopetto, Jr 


Evelyn Bachman, Jerome 


Kieffer, 802; Roy Eugene 











LOCAL NO. 352, FRANKFORT, IND. 
New members: Warren A. Messick, Anna Belle Utter- 
back, Jack Utterback. 
In service: William F. Lewis 


LOCAL NO. 359, NASHUA, N. H. 


Change in officers: Bett Donnelly, president; Paul Lajoie, 
vice-president. 


LOCAL NO. 366, EAST AURORA, N. Y. 

Officers for 1912: Jack Youngers, president and business 
agent; Donald Habicht, vice-president; Joseph A. Juenker, 
secretary-treasurer; executive committee Clayton Fattey, 
Sr., Charles Gleed, Jr Clarence H. Hopper, Floyd W. 
Ramp, William C. Woolley 


LOCAL NO. 375, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Officers for 1912: President, John M. VPerry: recording 
secretary, Evert Crismore; financial secretary-treasurer, Jos 
Shwadlenak; vice-president, C. L. Williams: prelate Jerry 
Zahourek; sergeant-at-arm John F Jindra; executive 
beard Bobby Howard, George Unger, CC. M. Reynolds, 
3. L. Emery, Herman C. Chaney; trustees: A. C. Mut 
phy; delegates to convention: John M. Perry, C. L. Wil 
liams, Mike Peshek 

New members: James M. Crossway, Larry 
ham, Nat Foster White, Jesse J. Akins 
Transfer deposited: Lane A. Wamsley, 511 

Transfers withdrawn: Erskine Hill, 679; W. D. Baker, 
147; Bob Widlake, 679. 

Transfers issued M. C. Thompson, Hi. E. Hickman, 
Alfred Goodman, Charles ©. Harmon, Charles W. Roth, 
Milo A. Durrett, Ardell Garretson, Thomas A. Patterson. 





Dan Cunning- 





LOCAL NO. 395, PORT ANGELES, WASH. 
Officers for 1912: President, Bert De Rousie; secretary, 
Oliver Guy; sergeant-at-arms George Gertz; executive 
board: Donald Smock, Earl Bodle, George Puckett, Elz- 
worth Rittenhouse. 





New members: Norman De Rousie, Bill Rewland, V. D. 
Campbell, Reno Hoy, Windle Williams. 
In service: Gordon Fint, Pryce Harriman. 


LOCAL NO. 406, MONTREAL, P. Q@., CANADA 
Traveling members: Jack Goodman, Irving Aronson, Char- 
lie Barnet, Jimmy Lamare, Kurt Bloom, Conn Humphreys, 
George Bone, Jack Jarvis, Bill Miller, Tom Moo re, Kahn 
Keene, Wally Baron, Russell Brown, Bill Robinson, ‘Charles 
Zimmerman, Joe Ferrante, Irving Berger, Herbert Holland, 
Cliff Leeman, all 802. 


LOCAL NO. 427, ST. PETERSBURG, neg 

New members: Frank Seifert, Alexander Neim 

Transfers withdrawn: John G. Heyn, 802; Freak. ‘Knutti, 
362; jiggs, Roscoe Clark, "345; Frank Hope, 323 
William C. Marshall, Harry Doran, both 
yer Sklaroff, 802; Rhea Marshall, 77; Davis 
, Sam Herrmann, both 802; Harry Barber, 320; Al 
Westcott, 601; Albert B. Eldridge, 77; William B. Hous- 
ton, 802; Jack Armstrong, 802; Merle Evans, 721; Gabe 
Russ, 192; Harold Sandler, 802. 

Resigned: Bruce Thomas. 

Transfers issued: Hazel Fehr, L. M. Merager, W. L. 
Eittreim, David O. Fredrickson, M. J. O’Connor, Eugene 
Stearns, Aileen Chapman. 


LOCAL NO. 460, GREENVILLE, PA. 
New member: Eugene M. Magargee. 


LOCAL NO. 469, WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Change in officers: Mrs. Erline Helmke, recording-cor- 
responding secretary; Paul TH. Hoppe, trustee. 













LOCAL NO. 472, YORK, PA. 

Officers for 1942: President, Alvah E. Shirey; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter R. Bailey; secretary, Martin L. 
treasurer, Roman S. Shuman; sergeant-at-arms, H. Richard 
Diehm; executive committee: Earl A. Etter, C. Kenneth 
Metzel, Howard F. Bower, Elwood W. Heiland, Clarence 
Cousler. 

New members: Wm. H. Collins, Jr., Lee H. Olinger, 
Paxton Reinecker. 

Transfers deposited: Gethron S. Reeser, 269; Lawrence 
Zamizla, 40; Reggie Copenhaver, 564. 

Transfers issued: Harrison A. Gruenler, Wm. F. Gunnet, 
Joseph R. Gibbons, Donald R. Miller. 


LOCAL NO. 507, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


In service: Paul Burnett, Ted Glance, William C. Glenn, 
Edward Hoffman, James Moore, Virgil Vin 


LOCAL NO. 510, SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 
New members: Walter Nobrega, John Montello. 
ansfers raised: George Harris, Jack R. Smith, Harry 
Dowell. 
Dropped: Louis Avila, Harold Beudle, John L. Bunker, 
Jack DeMillo, Frank Fields. 
Resigned: Allen D. Jones, Ray Miller, Clarence Rogers. 


LOCAL NO. 520, MARSHFIELD, ORE. 
New members: Edward Eskelin, Emanuel Spears, Larry 
Gillis. 
Transfers issued: Jack 


Parker, M. L. 





MeNabb., 


LOCAL NO. 536, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
Resigned: Floyd Klang, Max Rowe, Andy Berggreen, 
Paul Mendoza, Wm. Bundy, Alfred W. Meyer, Irwin 
Burich. 
Transfer issued: Vernon Munson 
Transfer withdrawn: Mabel Gulden, 513. 





LOCAL NO. 541, NAPA, CALIF. 
New member: Leon Pasco 
Erased: Thaddeus B. Prawdzik, E. B. Browne. 


LOCAL NO. 546, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Withdrawn: Robert Meeks, Hamp Richardson, Wm. Terry, 
Wayne Tanner, Buddy Jones, Wm. Conover, Billy Barnes, 
Charles Lucus, Walter Roads 

Dropped: Cliff Johnston, Tommy Covington, F. W. Low- 
ard, Gladys Sands, Zera Pullen, Kern Otti , Charles 
Lynch, Willis Lamb, Ernest Kelly, Guy Gett, Bynum 
George, Lioyd Corn, Wm. Bush, Nick Bond, George Beal, 
Dan Bailey, Charles Bailey, Wm. Sledge 





Transfers: Bill Carlisle, William Carlisle, Lillian 
Mitchell 
LOCAL NO. 552, “KALISPELL, MONT. 
Transfer issued: Rog hyin 
Transfers dep sited O’Connor, 664; Floyd B. 





Gibbs, 20. 


LOCAL NO. 554, LEXINGTON, KY. 

In service: Morton Reitman, Morton Applebaum, Power 
Pritchard 

Transfer returned: Raymond Wetzel. 

Traveling members Jayne Lowe, 1; Sonny Dunham, 
Robert Bastian, Fred Otis, Leonard Mirabella, Robert 
Shevak, James Riederick, Nat Pollen, Kai Wainding, all 
802: Van G. Rasel, 17; J. Montgomery, 291; Guy Me- 
Reynolds, ¢ Koch, Harold Smith, both 4 Robert 
Farrington, > Dudley Payne, 375 Eugene Fergerson, 
Shick Sale, ernie Smith, Clayton MeMichen, all 11. 


LOCAL NO. 558, OMAHA, NEB. 
Officers for 1912: Wm. Lewis, president; Wm. V. Coun- 
tee, secretary; Wm. Keeler, treasurer 
New — Martha Smith, Violet Anderson, Aaron 
Hass, Buddy Howard, Hayward Walker, George Vann. 
Transfers issued: Neal Parker, Debo Mills. 
Transfer received: Johnny Otis 





LOCAL NO. 561, ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Resigned: James Glass Herman RK. 
Shingler. 

In service: Ralph E. Kocher, Gus E. Laudenslager, Ray- 

mond H. Leh, Gerald Rohrbach, Alton Schaadt, Woodrow 
Schaadt, Mervin Snyder. 


LOCAL NO. 567, ALBERT LEA, MINN, 
member: Gale Hunn 

Trans fer deposited: Merlin Steen, 

Transfer issued: Louis Glorfeld 

Resigned: Paul Donnelly. 

In service: Arthur Radke, Nestor Sybilrud, 


LOCAL NO. 583, SUSANVILLE, CALIF. 
Officers for 1912: President, Carroll Wilcox; vice-presi- 
dent, Riley MecComus secretary-treasurer, Tom Sennett. 


Johnson, Elias 





LOCAL NO. 586, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Application: Arthur W. Tlayes 

Transfers issued: Merton Daniels, Adolph Roth. 

Transfers deposited: Arthur A. Lennard, 802; Bill Dixon, 
353; Wesley Arnoldus, 104; J. D. Rosebach, Ernest Fred- 
ericks, Robert E. Stowell, Grady King, Wilfred Bill Rose, 
Johnny Jones, all 47; Glenn Henry, Keith Albano, Art 
Angelillli, Orval Hansen, all 295. 

Resigned: Lloyd E. Blair, Edward Veen. 

In service: Don Clark, Russell Clark, Herbert Hodgkins, 
Paul L. Rubel, Hank Rankin, Harold Elston, Thomas 
Watts, Max Sittenfeld, Jack Stafford, Howard G. Smith, 
Allen Pelsue, Herbert Hoyer, Frank Pratt 

Traveling members: Ted Fio Rito Band, Carlos Malina 
tand, Al Donahue, Paul Baron, Mike Riley, Sonny Dun- 
ham, Freddie Slack, Claude Thornhill, Henry Busse. 


LOCAL NO. 587, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Resigned: Andrew Jackson. 

Traveling members: Orval Duke, Sub. 91; Rudy Traylor, 
274; Earl Hines, George Carry, George Dixon, LeRoy 
Harris George Hunt, Harry Jackson, Al Johnson, Charles 
Parkham, Wm. Randall, Joe McLewis, Dallas Bartley, all 
208; Louis Jordan, Thomas Arnold, Edward Roane, Walter 
Martin, Fred Greene Tab Smith, Don Byas, Eli Htobins son, 
H. Wells, Al Killian, all 802; Wm. Count Je 
Jones, Walter Page, Donald Washington, all H Earle 
Warren, 550; Buddie Tate, 558; Harry Edison, Sub. 
W. O. Clayton, 767; 
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Robert Scott, 274; Bill Johnson, 240, 


LOCAL NO. 596, UNIONTOWN, PA. 

New members: Mrs. Hazel Frost, George Boniella, J. 
Edward Oberleitner, Richard Oberleitner, Dempsey Ander- 
son, Anthony Guappone, Robert Lieb, Arthur Roman 

Transfer members Ruth Autenreith, Ted Autenreith, 
Anthony Alonzo, all 86 

In service: John Razsi, 
Joseph Franks. 

New members: Glenn Freeman, Margaret Louise Springer, 
Dempsey Anderson, Anthony Guppone, Richard Oberleitner, 


Samuel Silver, Teter Sonick, 


Ilazel Frost, J. Edward Oberleitner, George Boniella, Alex 
Macar. 
In service: Jan Garnet, John Kaszi. 


Delegate to Pennsylvania-Delaware Confcrence Joseph 
Vilscek, James Sica, Anthony Sante, Wm. Richie, Dr, 
Wm. Mason. 


LOCAL NO. 627, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Change in officers: Secretary, Benjamin A. Jackson. 
New members: Frank Davis, Mose Evans, Alva MeCain. 
Transfers issued: Fred Beckett, Andy Kirk, Mary Lou 
Williams, Harry Lawson, Benj. Thighpen, Theo. Donnelly, 
tooker Collins, John Harrington, Ray B. Douglas, John 
Williams, Lowell Pointer, Orvilie DeMoss 

Transfer deposited: Wm. O’Connor, 496 

Letters deposited: Herman Mitchell, Howard Mandolph, 
both 496. 

Transfers returned: Clinton Weaver, James Walker, Wm. 
Saunders, Walter Scott. 

Transfers withdrawn: Wm. O'Connor, Herman Mitchell 
(letter), Howard Mandolph (letter), all 496. 
Erased: Alphonso Trent, Lloyd Johnson 

Traveling members: Jimmie Lunceford Orchestra, 533; 
Count Basie Orchestra, 627; Erskine Hawkins Orches- 
tra, 802. 








LOCAL NO. 638, ANTIGO, WIS. 
New member: Roland Albrecht. 
Resigned: Milas Blaknik. 


LOCAL NO. 643, MOBERLY, MO. 

Officers for 1942: President, Howard Tuley; vice-presi- 
ent, Everett B. Dunivent; secretary-treasurer, R. Clyde 
Foster; delegates to Central body: Howard Tuley, R. Clyde 
Foster; delegate to convention, R. Clyde Foster. 


LOCAL NO. 655, MIAMI, FLA. 

New members: Milton Adler, Herman Leichter, Edwin 
Shaffer, Edwin Gladney Head. 

Transfers deposited: Robert E. Lee Kuehner, Helen 
Boulanger. 

Resigned: Jay Barry, Elln H. Beda, Elsa W. 
haus, Norman McKillop, Margaret Hunter D’Arcy. 

Dropped: Alton Brown, W. N. Jones, Louis Latz, Her- 
bert Levinson, Amado Machin, Jack Middleton, E. T. 
Peterson, John Webster, Harry Canonico, Roger Sanford. 

Transfers issued: Torchy Clements, Paul Kula, 
Holden, Tom Anderson, Jack Reynolds, Jack Scott, 
Fonda, Isobel Shaffer, Vance Braddock, Bert Milan, F 
Hernandez, Sonny Clapp, Tony Santora, Doris Elliot, Meyer 
Sokoloff, Frank Marino, Bernard Renda, Louis Jones. 


LOCAL NO. 661, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Elling- 





Erased: Herbert Auerbach, George Toomis, Daniel 
Megronigle. 
Transfers deposited: Russ Andre Mercury, Cea 


Plaza, Ariel Duchesne, all 802; Rosario C. Colett 311; 
Rudy Pecoraro, 802. 

Transfer withdrawn: Rudy Pecoraro, 802. 

Transfer member: August Vella. 

In service: Derwin Lentz, Edward Sweeney, Gerald P. 
igue, J. Fred Yahn, Jack Berv, Ralph Catullo. 


LOCAL NO. 665, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
In service: Ralph E. Waldron, Saul Vinokur. 
Resigned: Wilbur Duke Jessup. 
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LOCAL NO. 672, JUNEAU, ALASKA 
New member: George Presnall. 


LOCAL NO. 721, TAMPA, FLA. 
New members: Ruben Gonzalez, Harold L. Williams, Jr. 
Transfer member: Ted Wei 
Transfers deposited John Mi 
Cottrell, Bill Shartzer, all 4: 
Harris, ; 
Frederick 
5941; Ge 
Rita 


Phil Yonker, Curtice 
; C. Yonker, 802; Ken 

Wilfred O. Wright, 26; John Rollins, 121; 
Kolster, 9; Lois Ashford, 802; Al Markham. 
ry Vorsanger, 24; William G. Stanley, 372; 
1 Ray, 116. 
Transfers withdrawn: Eddie Daniels, Chito Morales, Ed 
wardo Garcia, Esther Castellanos, Jose Toledo Martin, Rit 
Ray, Virginia LaRoche 

Traveling members Lucky Millender, Wm. Doggett, Geo. 
Diviviere, David Francis, Trevor Bacon, Sandy Williams, 
George Stevenson, Edward Moran, Archie Johnson, Ne!s« 
Bryan, Freddie Wehster, George James, Ernest Puree, Ted 
Barnett, Strafford Simon, all 2; Ken Harris, J&, 






















fred O. Wright, 26; John Rollins, 121; 
Kolster, a Lois Ashford, 802; Al Mark 
Vorsange 4124; William G. Stanley, 


Ruth Nagel, Walter Stauber, James Leavengood, Don 
Garner, all 427. 


LOCAL NO. 766, AUSTIN, MINN. 

Traveling members: Leighton A. Berg, Floyd M. Wright, 
Cecil W. Turner, Paul C. Picison, Russell Olson, Gale 
Graves Hunn, Lawrence E. Malmberg, 567 ; i 
Archobald Steen, 437; Dwayne E. (H Shaffe 
Withers, Gordon Koch, Elmer True, Harley Hadts n, Herb 
Fielding, all 230; William Kratz, 571; Earl Wiebbeck« 
Herbert Molter, Edward Fink, Frank Kolpek, all 354; 
Dennis Drazkowski, Dave Krause, both 453; Billy Hughes, 
Bud Fisher, Keith Greene, Newton Flarup, all 250: D¢ nald 
MeMillen, 501; Leonard Leeds, 65 Richard Hurlbert 
Maurice Inlay, ; Howard Price, ob Swinn 
’. L. (Doe) Lawson, Roger Bacen, Jerry Ribend: 
neth Loble, all 176; Jack Lester, 271; Kenneth 
254; Heward Stratton, Howard ‘Mec rilfvry, 150; Wa 
ren Simmons, 161; Don Couch, 251; L. C. Haskell, RC 
Udlehofen, Jerome 








i: 





mm 


Gag 





















Udelhofen in Ww Loucks u ld 
Anderson, Kenneth Wic! ner, all 477; Wesley Schmidt. Fritz 
Rush, Joseph Schneid, L s Olson, Leonard Wolff, Shisley 
Hooen, Art Meuser, all 5 u C. Stra 
hine, both 30; Lewis L. Moore 
ool; Paul Morris, 180 
I: manuel E, Kapphahn, Den 
Gatrelle, 137; E. E. MeSweeny, har I rd 
Kropman, John Degan, Verne Jensen, Mabel el Cecil 
Wok .r all 230; Mic! Wm. Woltemade, both 
163; LeRoy Stryker, Larry Steinber both 
70; Wendall Hall, 2 Adamson, 75; Russell Sapp 
150; Shelden Fonda, 445; Jim Puryear, 1 7 Rolland 1 
Dick McNally, Dave Townsend, George Garner, Bob 


Win. Kain, Carl Schulz, Alvin Nottger, Dean Risser 

L. C. Haskell, J. E. Udlehefen, H. W 
Harold Anderson, G. S. Flanagan, O. J. Probart, a 
Karl Lester Hunt, Earl Cadman Tuttle, Ralpl 
Neville, LeRoy Harris Erickson, Harry Oscar 
Hazel G. MecQuatters, Ellis L. Spencer, all 
Glaser, Larry Glaser, Fred Baranyai, Karl Orser 
Hostetler, LeRoy Hawkins, Loren Holberg, Winston Church- 
ill, Richard Steele, Claude LeDuc, Charles Sileox all 477; 
Verne Wilson, Dale Seott, Ben Stump, Ted Livin ood, 
Carl Whinnery, Lloyd Harmon, Bill Benet) ne, Bill Sos 
man, Lynn Curry, all 777; L. C. Hask J. E dle 
hofen, H. W. Loucks, Harold Anderson, Kenneth Wiekner, 
Lynn Kerns, Frank Van, Merle Malkerek, all 477; Johe 
Gillrup, 4 ee Benike, 7 
Anderson, H arl Reinhard 7 
George Doran, ore Ellis, beth 695 








Jimmie Ellis 
; Frank U hlig, 








LOCAL NO. 784, PONTIAC, MICH. 
New members: LeRoy M. Barnes, Rexford €. 
Clarence Swantelt. 
Resigned: Robert Rutzen, Larry Prost, Larry Stell 
Erased: Wm. Hill, Gerald Os bell. Ernest G. Beck, Vincil 
Cheney 


Smith, 


Trans fers —— ite a Ronald (Chick) Sale, S09; Russell 
LeGear, 57; B hetield, 688 

Transfer ‘witha iwn: Claude Merriman 

Traveling member John ©, Kossman, ten Sanchick, 


both 10; Ken stennedy, Mi 

In service: Al Cady, Eddie Exgersman, Myron Fancher, 
Lucas Farimloe “Genel Hansen, Milton Forshee Tete 
Flere, Rlaph Anderson toss Elliott, Roy Hess, Joseph 
Kantz, Red Landry, Harold Lottner, Lee Masters, Chet 
Stader, Don Sharette, Wm. Dobyns 


LOCAL NO. 802, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
New members: Jackie Askovitch, Israel Tf. Traker, Tord 


Benner, Fannie Bianco, Arthur Bleiman, teatrice Rooze, 
John B. Brooks, Myron Brotman, Angie Buzenos, Marya 
Buzenos, Tula Buzenos, Kathleen Carnes, Sidney Caesar, 
Angelo J. Cesoro, David Chazen, Pritchard Cheesman, Ge 

Cowan Cohen, Roscoe T. Colluecio, Robert Creash, Mario 


(. Daone, Eva Davis, Albert DiLernia, Lothar Eppstein, 
Duke Fazio, Evelyn Fleming, Colomby Russell Gil 
lon, Ira Ginsberg, Jerome Glass, Robert Gr tthoffer, Mar- 
lene Grae, Lou Graw, Samuel Green, I. Greenfield, 1 
tius J. Guerrie, Les Uaffner, Irving Hafter, Harold J. 
Hecler, Joseph Hillard, Richard 8. Horowitz, A. V. John- 
son, Vernon C. Jones, Erich-ito Kalin, Leonard Kesler, 
Milton Kessler, Belmont Ketchel, Robert Kotkin, Vaul 
Kramer, Daniel Lagarino, Nathan Lewis, Henry A. Lie- 
berman, Leonard Love, Erie Cecil Lowe, Tony 1 
Salvatore Manetto, Augusto P. Martorella, Jos 
trocola, Marjorie MeGinnis, Genevieve MeGorty, 
Gorty, James J. McInerney, James Minort, Jr 
lin, Art J. Mooney, Arthur H. Nelson, Jr Ha 
manton, Andrew L. Oliver, Freddy Ostrovsky 
lowitz, Kenneth E. Peters, Patsy Pucei, Edwit 
Frank Rieger, Frank Rinn, Howard L 
Robins, Tridie Robins, Anthony Rongo, Alan 
Rubanoff, Sandor Salco, Lazare Saminsky Da 
kraut, Miklos Schwalb, Wilfred A. Schwartz. Ger 
George H. Smalls, Robert Stolz, Vito Martulli 
Buford A. Turner, Hughie Walke, Joseph George Wasser 
man, Seymour Weiner, Charles V. White, Jerome J. WI . 
Clarence J. Williams, Robert Williams, Jr., Benjamin 
Wolkowitz, Arthur Zweibel. 

Transfers deposited , Katherine Pr Atkins, 0; Edw. 
hilum, 77; John Bonafede ugiae Bryce, 809° Raloh 
J. Burns, 9; R ph ¢ ampisi, "490: Mc rton I. Craf 9; 
Gail Curtis, Anthony Di Miscio, ; Charles DiPerri, 
9; Joe Diskint, >; Charle Douglas, 6; John F. Duke, 
211: Joe Duren, 4; George Faye, 17; Anthony J. Gierdane 
9; Frank Gittelson, 410; Nee 70; Nedtord Hoel 

























F. L. Howard, Al Iossi, iis T J 

Allan Kaler, 60; A. J Milton Kra 

Arthur Kubey, iw, J Herbert M. La 
299: Joseph Ler i, 120; Carroll Lewi 8; Ray 8S. I 

10; Thomas L. Lewis, 105; Austin Mack, 10; Donald 

Martin, 17: Pedro Martinez, 755; Rebert Meklesh : 

O. Paul Milde, 77; Barbara Moore, 60; Mary Oshor 229; 

Ralph H. Osborn, Jr 9: Romeo Penque, 218; Peer Tu 

liese, 755 James E. Rette, 277: Billie Rogers, 198; Sante 

Russ , Jo M. Santaniello, 9; George Seaber i; 

~ K. s A IS 17; Rudolph Traylor, 271; Tommy Tucker, 

14; Howard Wellman, 17 , e 
Transfers withdrawn: Sidney B yates 16: Nat Cole, 767; 


Marjorie Garretson, 47; Rus ell Isaa 9; Paul Jordan, 10; 
Renedict Kaufman, 317 Philip Mi Kellar, 291; Oscar 
Moore, 767; Irving Pres topnik, Clarence W. Prince, both 
767; Fred R. Sharp, 4; Francis Spanier, 10 

Transfers revoked: John L. Biskar, 19; Oswaldo Eboli, 
17; Charles R. Lawoon, 186; Jos. W. Miller, 77 

Erased: Sylvia Antzis, Kenneth W Byran, Edward C. 
Camden, John P. Johnson, Arthur Shirley 

Terminations: Jame ron, Martin Beet Harry Bliss, 
Jorge ‘s‘arillo, Peter stellano, Ov7zic ‘aswell, John R. 
Day, Chester Furnier, Claude Garreau, Edgar J. Hayes, 
Frank Hendricks David Kuttner David McRae, VPhilip 
Olivella, Lou Salazar, J. Shanahan, Christian L. Thau- 
low, Zoltan Zanty 

Resigned: Walter Ashby, Philip Fine, Marcus Herscher, 
Esther Pierce. 
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PARKS, BEACHES and 
GARDEN 


Castle Gardens, Youth, Inc., 
Proprietors, Detroit, Mich, 
Madison Gardens, Flint, 
Mich. 
Midway Park, i as Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N W.. Tz. 
Rainbow Gardens, A. 3; Voss, 
Mgr., Bryant, lowa 
Sni-A-Bar Gardens, Kansas 
City, Mo. : 
Sunset Park, Baumgart Sis- 
ters, Williamsport, Pa. 
Terrace Gardens, E. M. Car- 
penter, Mgr., Flint, Mich. 
Woodcliff Park, Poughkeep- 
me, 2a. Zs 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS 
HOTELS, Etc. 

This list is atphabetically 
arranged in Sta‘cs, Canada 
and Miscell* 1eous 
ALABAMA 

AUBURN: 
Frazier, Whack 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stan. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 
Emile’s Catering Co. 
Murphy, Dennis K., Owner, 
The Ship Cafe. 
Newberry, Woody, Mgr. and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. ‘i 
Ship Cafe, The, Dennis K. 
Murphy, Owner. 
Taggart, Jack, Mer., Orien- 
tal Cafe and Night Club. 


ARKANSAS 

ELDORADO: 

Shivers, Bob. 
HOT SPRINGS: 

Sky Harbor Casino, Frank 

McCann, Manager. 

LITTLE ROCK: 

Bass, May Clark. 

Bryant, James B. 

Du Val, Herbert, 

Oliver, Gene. 
TEXARKANA: 

Gant, Arthur. 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned, 
Cox, Richard. 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T. 
GALT: 


Sparks, James B., Operator, 
Spanish Ballroom. 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Cohen, M. J. 
Dempster, Ann 
Hanson, Fred. 
Maggard, Jack. 
Morton, J. H. 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Wright, Andy, 
Company. 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, 
and Silver Screen, Inc. 
Bonded Management, Inc. 
Brumbaugh, C. E., Prop., 
Lake Shore Cafe. 
Hanson, Fred, 
Maggard, Jack 
Newcorn, Cecil, Promoter. 
Paonessa, Ralph 
Sharpe, Helen. 
Williams, Earl. 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
OAKLAND: 
De Azevedo, Suares. 
Fauset, George. 


Attraction 


OROVILLE 
Rodgers, Edw. T., Palm 
Grove palrecm. 
SACRAMENTO 
Cole, Joe. 
Lee, Bert. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

Ayers, C. E. 

Bramy, Al. 

Kahn, Ralph. ; 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Tenner, Joe (Hennery). 

The Civic Light Opera 
po ggg He of San Fran- 
‘isco, Francis C. Moore, 
c chair man, 

STOCKTON: 

Sharon, C. 

Sparks, James B., Operator, 
Spanish Ballroom, resid- 
ing in Stockton. 

VALLEJO: 

Rendezvous Club, Adeline 
Cota, Owner, and James 
O'Neil, Manager. 

YREKA: 
Legg, Archie. 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 
Yol 
GRAND ‘soncTiON: 

Burns, L. L., and Partners, 
Operators, Harlequin 
Ballroom. 

MANITOU: 

Hellborn, Louis 


CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD: 

Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay). 

Kaplan, Yale 

Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz). 

Russo, Joseph 

Shayne, Tony 
NEW HAVEN: 

Nixon, E. 

mote 

WATERBURY: 

Derwin, Wm. J. 

Fitzgerald, Jack. 

DELAWARE 

LEWES: 

tiley, J. Carson. 
WILMINGTON: 

Chippey, Edward B. 

Crawford, Frank. 

Johnson, Thos. Kid.’ 

Kaye, Al. 


Dance Pro- 





FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES: 

Hirliman, George A., Hirli- 
man Florida Productions, 
Inc. 

HALLANDALE: 

Singapore Sadie’s 

JACKSONVILLE: 
Selle Ts, Stan. 
MIAMI 

Alexander, Chester 

Donaldson, Bill 

ISvans, Dorothy, Ine. 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Hume, Jack. 

CGalatis, Pete, Manager, In- 
ternational Restaurant. 
Slapsie Maxie’s Frolics, 
Percy Hunter and Samuel 
Miller, Operators; Her- 

man Stark, Manager. 

Naldi, Frank 

Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leve- 
son, Owner. 

ORLANDO: 

Wells, Dr. 

ST. PETERSBURG: 

Barse, Jack. 

SARASOTA: 
Louden, G. S., Manager, 
Sarasota Cotton Club. 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman’s Club. 
Pegram, Sandra. 
WEST PALM BEACH: 

North, James 

Smith, Carl 

Walker, Clarence, Principal 
of Industrial High School. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 
Atlanta Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Howard Patilla, Pres. 


Herren, Charles, Herren’s 
Evergreen Farms Supper 
Club 

AUGUSTA 


Garden City Promoters. 
Minnick, Joe., Jr., Minnick 
Attractions. 
Neely, J. W., Jf. 

SAVANNAH: 
Hotel DeSoto 
Club. 
VALDOSTA: 
Wilkes, Lamar. 


Bellmen’s 


IDAHO 


LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO: 
LBirk's Superb Beer Co. 
Davis, Wayne 
Ixden Building Corporation, 
line, Jack, Owner, “Play 

Girls of 1938.” 
Fox, Albert. 
Fox, Edward. 
Gentry, James J. 
Glucksman, E. M., 

way on Parade. 
Markee, Vince 
Novask, Sarge 
Quodbach, Al. 
Rose, Sam 
Sipchen, R. J., 

Co 


Broad- 


Amusement 


Sistare, Horace. 
Stanton, James B. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Blond Revue. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
tions of 1941” 
Thomas, Otis. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan, 
FOX LAKE¢ 
Meyer, Harold, Owner, 
Cedar Crest Pavilion. 
FREEPORT: 
Hille, Kenneth & Fred. 


Platinum 


“Tempta- 


March, Art. 
GALESBURG: 

( lark. Florace G. 
LaGRAN 


 eaoeny “Robert 

Klaan Club of LaGrange 
High School. 

Viner, Joseph W. 


Matar, Alfred. 
POLO: 


Clem, Howar? A, 
avin CY: 
Hammond. W. 
Vineent, © harles E. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Mgr., 
Club Congo. 
STERLING: 
Flock, R? W. 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE: 
‘ox, Ben 


Fisher, Ralph L. 
Mitten, Harold R., Man- 
ager, Uplown Ballroom, 
Reeder. Jack. 
GARY: 
Dunbar Club, 
Richard Bryant. 
Gentry, James J. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Dickerson, Matthew. 
Dickerson Artists Bureau. 
Harding, Howard. 
Kane, Jack, Manager, Keith 
Theatre. 
Richardson, Vaughn, Pine 
Ridge Follies. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
MISHAWAKA: 
McDonough, Jack. 
Rose Ballroom. 
Welty, Elwood. 
ROME CITY: 
Kintzel, Stanley. 
SOUTH BEND 
DeLeury - Reeder Advertis- 
ine Agency. 
VINCENNES: 
Vachet, Edward M. 





IOWA 
AUDUBON: 
American Legion Auxiliary. 
Hollenbeck, Mrs. Mary. 
BRYANT: 
Voss, A. J., Mgr., Rainbow 
Gardens. 
CEDAR RAPIDS: 
Alberts, Joe, Mgr., 
wood Park 
Jurgenson, F. H 
Watson, N.C 
CLINTON 
H. H. Bolic k, Manager, 
Lafayette Hotel. 
DES MOINES: 
Hughes, R. E., 
lowa Unionist. 
LeMan, Art. 
Young, Eugene R. 
EAGLE GROVE: 
Orr, Jesse. 
IOWA CITY: 
ee. Steve. 
RIO 


Thorn- 
Ballroom, 


Publisher, 


MA 

Jurgensen, F. H. 
OTT WA: 

Ba looms s = a, 
WHEATLAND: 


Griebel, Ray, Megr., Alex 
Park. 


KANSAS 
LEAVENWORTH: 
Phillips, Leonard. 
MANHATTA 
Sandell, BE. E., Dance Pro- 
moter. 
Stuart, Ray 
KANSAS CITY: 
nite, J. Cordell 
SALIN 
po Johnny 
TOPEKA: 


Breezy Terrace, Pete Grego, 
Manager. 
Grego, Pete, Mer., 
Terrace, 
WICHITA: 
Bedinger, John. 
Lane, Rudolph 


Breezy 


KENTUCKY 

HOPKINSVILLE: 

Steele, Lester. 
LEXINGTON: 

Hine, George H., Operator, 

Halcyon Hall 

Montgomery, Garnett 
Wilson, Sylvester A. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Greenwell, Allen V., Prop., 
sreenwell’s Nite Club. 
Greyhound Club 
Norman, Tom, 
Cunt, Ze A, Jk 
Shelton, Fred 
Walker, Norval. 
Wilson, James H. 

sap tea RO: 

Green, Jimmie. 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie, Booker’s 

License 2611 
LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 
Mitchell, A. T. 
SHREVEPORT: 

Adams, E. A. 

Farrell, Holland, 
Hosier, J. W. 

Reeves, Harry A, 
Williams, Claude, 


MAINE 
PORTLAND: 
Sith, am P. 
SANFOR 


aden Hall, E. L. Legere, 
Manager. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Alber, John J. 
Andre, Thomas 
Continental Arms, Old Phil- 
adelphia Road. 
Delta Sigma Fraternity. 
Demley, Emil E. 
Earl Club, Earl Kahn, Prop. 
Erod Holding Corporation. 
Lipsey, J. C. 
Mason, Harold, Proprietor, 
Club Astoria. 
New Broadway Hotel 
BETHESDA: 
Hodges, Edwin A. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
Demeter Zachareff Concert 
Management. 
Grace, Max L. 
Jenkins, Gordon 
Lossez, William. 
Paladino, Rocky. 
Sullivan, J. Arnold, Book- 
ers’ License No. 150. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Bioatgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
DANVE 
B: ieaiie. Eugene. 
LOWELL: 
Porter, R. W. 
NANTASKET: 
Sheppard, J. K. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
tose, Manuel 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey, 
3A Manor, formerly known 
as “Popeye’s’, Morey 


Pearl. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH 

Colonial Inn, 
Thomas Smith, Manager 

MICHIGAN 
BATH: 
Terrace, The, 
BATTLE CREEK 
a” Milton, 
BAY CIT 

Alpha ; — Fraternity. 

Niedzielski, Harry 

Walther, Dr. Howard 

DETROIT: 

Advance Theatrical Opera- 
tion Corp., Jack Broder, 
President. 

Ammor Record Company. 

Lerman, 8S. R,. 


Park Lake. 





Bologna, Sam, Imperial 
Club. 

Bommarito, Joe. 

Cavanaugh, J. J., Receiver, 
Downtown Theatre. 

Downtown Casino, The. 

Malloy, James 

O'Malley, Jack. 

Paradise Cave Cafe. 

Schreiber, Raymond, Own- 
er and Operator, Colonial 


Theatre. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens 
Godfrey Brothers, includ- 


ing Eldon A. Godfrey 
McClarin, -™ 
GRAND RAPID 
Huban, ‘a 
LANSIN 
ae. Lester, Manager, 
Lansing Armory. 
Metro Amusement Co, 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., Palomar 
Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry. 
Wilson, L. E. 
McMILLAN: 
a Clarence, Manager, 
ve 
MENOMINEE: 
Doran, Francis, Jordon Col- 
lege. 
NORWAY: 
Valencia Ballroom, 
Zadra, Manager. 
ROUND LAKE: 
Gordon, Don S., Manager, 
Round Lake Casino. 


MINNESOTA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMED3! 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
nt Mixers’ Tavern 
CALEDONIA 
Elton, Ruay. 
FAIR MONT $ 
Graham, H. R. 
GARDEN CITY: 
( rye ing. Harold C. 
GAY 
ene ‘0. M. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Watton, Ray, and Rainbow 
Club. 
HIBBING: 
Pitmon, Earl. 
LUVERNE: 
Bennett, J. W. 
OWATONNA: 
Bendorf, Clarence R., Box 
45 


Louis 


Smith, Ora T. 


SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, Oo. M. 
ST. CLOUD 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
WINONA: 


Czapiewski, Harry J., 
Owner, Manhattan Night 
Club. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 
Perry, T. G. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene. 
Moonglow Club, 

CEDAR CITY: 
Jubiiee vee 

KANSAS C 

pee ia John 

Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 

Fox, S 

Holm, Maynard G. 

Lucile Paradise Nite Club, 
Sam D. and Lucille Webb, 
Managers. 

Thudium, H. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 

Watson, Charles C. 

LEBANON: 

a Frank. 

MEX 
Gilbert, William. 

NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Cook, Bert, Manager, Ball- 
room, Winnwood Beach. 

ROLLA: 

Shubert, J. S. 

ST. JOSEPH: 

Thomas, Clarence H. 

ST. LOUIS: 

Com, James, Cafe Society 

sixesTo 

Seren, Hubert. 


MONTANA 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 
COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Scott, S. F. 
LINCOLN: 
Johnson, Max. 
OMAHA: 
Davis, Clyde E. 
Omaha _ Credit 
Breakfast Club. 


NEVADA 


Women's 


ELY: 


Folsom, Mrs. Ruby, Chicken 
Shack 


NEW JERSEY 
ARCOLA: 
Corriston, Eddie. 
White, Jos seph. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry. 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Atlantic City Art League. 
Jones, J. Paul. 
Larosa, Tony. 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS: 
Kaiser, Walter. 


BLOOMFIELD 
Brown, Grant. 
CAMDEN: 


Towers Ballroom, Pearson 
Lessy and Victor Potam- 
kin, Managers. 


CLIFTON: 

Silberstein, Joseph L., and 
Ettelson, Samuel. 

EATONTOWN: 

Scheri, Anthony, Owner, 


Dubonette Room. 
LAKEWOOD: 


Patt, Arthur, mgr., Hotel 
Plaza. 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, Inc., Ray 
DiCarlo, 








NEWARK: 
Clark, Fred R. 
Kruvant, Norman. 


N. A. A. C. P. 

Robinson, Oliver, Mummies 
Club. 

Royal, Ernest. 

Santoro, V. 

Skyway Restaurant, New- 
ark Airport Highway. 

Smith, Frank. 

Stewart, Mrs. Rosamond. 

ORANGE: 

emlesinger, M. S. 

PATER 
club ss reel John Elwood, 
Proprietor. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph. 
Riverview Casino 
PRINCETON: 

Lawrence, Paul. 
SOMERS POINT: 

Dean, Mrs, Jeannette 

Leigh, Stockton 
TRENTON: 

Laramore, J. Dory. 
UNION CITY: 

Head, John E., Owner, and 
Mr. Scott, Manager, Back 
Stage Club. 

VENTNOR: 

Abrams, tlorris 

WANAMASS 
nog “Ralph, operator, 
oss-Fenton Farms, 
WEST COLLINGSWOOD HEIGHTS: 

Conway, Frank, Owner, 
Frankie Conway’s Tav- 
ern, Black Horse Pike. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 
Maertz, Otis. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Bradt, John. 

Flood, Gordon A, 

Kessler, Sam. 

Lang, Arthur. 

New Abbey Hotel. 

New Goblet, The. 

O'Meara, Jack, Booker’s Li- 
cense 2816 

ARMONK: 

Embassy Associates. 

BINGHAMTON 

Be atley, Bert, 

BONAVENTU 

Carlson, D x 

St. Bonaventure College. 

BROOKLYN: 

Graymont A. C. 

Hared Productions Corp. 

Puma, James. 

BUFFALO: 

Erickson, J. M. 

Kaplan, Ken., Mgr., Buffalo 
Swing Club. 

King, Geo., Productions Co. 

Michaels, Max, 

Shults, E. H. 

Watts, C naries J. 

CAROGA LAKE 

Christiano, 
wood Cafe. 

EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, Cario Dei 
Tufo and Vincent Formi- 
cella, Props. 

ELLENVILLE: 

Conon, Mrs. A. 

ELMI 

ence A Madalyn. 

FALLSBURG: 

Zeiger Hotel 

GLENS FALLS: 

Tiffany, Harry, Manager, 
Twin Tree Inn. 

JAMESTOWN: 

Lindstrom & aed 

KIAMESHA LAKE 

Mayfair, The. 

LACKAWANNAA: 

Chie’s Tavern, Louis vTica- 
relli, rere. 

LARCHMO 

Morris, “Donald 

Theta Kappa Omega Fra- 
ternity. 

LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Club Riviera, Felix Amstel, 
Proprietor. 

NEWBURGH: 

Matthews, jbernare H. 

NEW LEBANO 

Donlon, esse 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Baldwin, C. Paul. 

Booker, H. E., and All 
American Entertainment 
Bureau. 

Callicchio, Dominick. 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cotton Club 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License No. 
2595 

Davison,, Jules 

Denton Boys. 

Diener & Dorskind, Ine, 

Dodge, Wendell P. 

Dyruff, Nicholas, 

Embree, Mrs. Mabel K, 

Evans & Lee. 

Fine Plays, Inc, 

Foreman, Jean 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur mete ey S & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union, 

Glyde Oil Products 

Grant & Wadsworth and 
Casmir, Inc. 

Grisman, Sam 


Frank, Holly- 


Herk, I. H., Theatrical Pro- 
moter. 

Hirliman, George A., Hirli- 
man Florida Productions, 
Ine 

Immerman, George. 

Jackson, Billy 

Jackson, Wally 

Joseph, Alfred. 

Katz, George, Theatrical 


Promoter. 

Koch, Fred G, 

Koren, Aaron 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John 8. 

Levy, Al. and Nat, Former 
Owners of the Merry-Go- 
Round (Brooklyn). 

Lowe, Emil (Bookers’ Li- 
cense No. 802). 

Lyon, Allen (also known as 
Arthur Lee) 

Makler, Harry, Manager, 
Folley Theatre (Brook- 


lyn). 
Masconi, Charles. 
Maybohm, Col. Fedor. 
Miller, James. 
Montello, R. 
Moore, Al. 
Murray, David. 





Twenty-nine 


Pearl, Harr 
Phi Rho Pi ‘rraternity. 
Regan, Jack 
“Right This Way,” Carl 
Reed, Manager. 
Rogers, Harry, owner, 
“Frisco Follies” 
Rosenoer, Adolph and 
Sykes, Operators, Royal 
Tours of Mexico Agency. 
Russell, Alfred. 
Seidner, Charles. 
Shayne, Tony, Promoter. 
Solomonoff, Henry. 
South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 
“SO” Shampoo Company. 
Spencer, Lou 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Wade, Frank. 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Weinstock, Joe. 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Paness, Joseph, connected 
with idway Park 
PORT K 
oy ,— C.,. Owner, 
the Mountai’n View 
House. 
ROCHESTER: 
Genesee Electric Products 
Co 





Gorin, Arthur. 

Lloyd, George 

Pulsifer, FE. H. 

Valenti, Sam 
SARATOGA: 

Sullivan, Peter, Owner, 

Piping Rock Restaurant. 

SCHENECTADY: 

Gibbons, John F. 

Magill, Andrew 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Laurel Park Hotel, M. Or- 


lansky, Manager 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Presi- 


dent, County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Feinglos, Norman. 
Horton, Don. 
Syracuse Musical Club. 
TONAWANDA 
Shuman, George, Operator, 
Hollywood Restaurant. 
TROY 
DeSina, Manuel. 
TUCKAHOE 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 
Moinioux, Alex. 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, 
John Masi, proprietor. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Hechiris Corporation 
teis, Les 
WHITESBORO: 
Guido, Lawrence. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
HICKSVILLE: 
Seever, Mgr., 
Theatre. 
LINDENHURST: 
Fox, Frank W. 


Hicksville 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 
Pitmon, Earl 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Palais Royal Restaurant, 
ce Economides, Owner. 
DURHA 
yea L. W. 
cae George. 
Mills, J. N. 
Pratt, ¥ red. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Bethune, C. B. 
HIGH POINT: 
Trumpeters’ Club, The, J. 
LA qponnett, President. 
KINST 
C ae mm 


RALEIGH: 

Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion, 

WILLIAMSTON: 


Grey, A. J. 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Coman, L. R. Coman’'s 
Court. 
OHIO 
AKRON: 
Brady Lake Dance Pa- 
vilion. 


Pullman Cafe, George Su- 
brin, Owner and Manager 
Millard, Jack, Manager and 
Lessee, Merry-Go-Round. 
CANTON: 
Bender, Harvey. 
Holt, Jack 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Rutherford, C. E., Manager, 
Club Bavarian. 

Scott, Richard. 

CINCINNATI: 

Anderson, Albert, Booker’s 
License 2956. 

Black, Floyd. 

Carpenter, Richard, 

Einhorn, Harry 

Jones, John. 

Kolb, Matt. 

Lantz, Myer (Blackie). 

Lee, Eugene. 

Overton, Harold, 

Rainey, Lee. 

Reider, Sam 

Williamson, Horace a. 
Manager, Williamson En- 
tertainment Bureau. 

CLEVELAND: 

Amata, Carl & Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe 

Barker, William R, 

Slovek Radio Club, John J. 
Weber, president; John J. 
Biro, secretary. 

Tutstone, Velma. 

Weisenberg, Nate, Megr., 
Mayfair or Euc lid Casino. 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Lane. 

Askins, Mary. 

Bell, Edward, Club Lincoln 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

DAYTON: 
Stapp, Phillip B. 
Victor puae Restaurant. 
DELAWA 
Bellinger, C. Robert. 
ELY 
Sovatah, D. H. 
Ely ™ Hotel. 
FINDL 


Bellinge r, C. Robert. 








Thirty 
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KENT: 
Sophomore Class of Kent 
state University, James 
Iivback, President. 
MARIETTA: 
Morris, H. W. 
MEDINA: 
Brandow, Paul. 
OXFORD: 
Dayton-Miami Association, 
Wm. F. Drees, President. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil. 


SANDUSKY: 

Boulevard Sidewalk Cafe, 
The. 

Burnett, John, 


Wonderbar Cafe. 

SPRINGFIELD: 

Prince Hunley Lodge No. 
469, A. B. P. O. E. 

Cave:der, E. S. 

Dutch Village, A. J. Hand, 
Operator. 

Frank, Steve and Mike, 
Owners and Managers, 
Frank Bros. Cafe. 

Huntley, Lucius. 

Johnson, Clem. 

WARREN: 

Windom, Chester. 

Young, Lin. 

YOUNGSTOWN: 

Einhorn, Harry 

Lombard, Edward. 

Reider, Sam 

ZANESVILLE: 

Venner, Pierre. 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA: 
Hamilton, 

TULSA: 
Angel, Alfred 
Continental Terrace. 
Goltry, Charles 
Horn, O. B. 
Mayfair Club, 

Manager. 

MeHunt, Arthur. 
Moana Company, The 
Randazzo, Jac 
Tate, W. J 


Tierman. 


John Old, 


OREGON 
ASHLAND: 
Halaas, Kermit, 
The Chateau. 
HERMISTON: 


operator, 


Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA: 
Cannon, Robert. 


Young Republican Club. 
ALLENTOWN 
Connors, Bar. 
Sedle 7. Roy. 
BRADFOR 
Fizzel, Fr ree in A. 
BROWNSVIL 
Hill, ( sidtord. 
Triangle 
BRYN MAWR 
Foard, Mrs. Il. J. M. 
CANONSBURG: 
Viachos, Tom. 
CHESTER: 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
COLUMBIA: 
Hardy, Ed. 
CONNEAUT LAKE: 
McGuire, P., Manager, 
land Beach Hotel. 
Yaras, Max. 
DRUMS 
Green Gables. 
ELMHURST: 
Watro, John, Mgr., 
boat Grill. 
EMPORIUM: 
en vYarney, W. S. 


President, 
Amusement, 


Oak- 


Show- 


ER 
Oliver , Edward, 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President. 


HARRISBURG: 

Reeves, William T. 
Waters, LB. N 
KELAYRES: 

omeeee, Joseph 
LANCAS 


Pai e yt R. 
Weinbrom, Joe 


LATROBE 

Yingling, Charles M. 
*SBANON: 

Fishman, Harry K. 
MARSHALLTOWN: 


Willard, Weldon D. 
MT. CARMEL 
Mayfai~ Club, John Pogesky 
and John Ballent, Mgrs. 
NEW CASTLE: 
tjondurant, Har 
NEW KENSINGTON (arnold) : 
Morgan, Clyde, Prop., 
House of Morgan 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Arcadia, The International 
Restaurant. 
Berg, Phil, Theatrical Man- 
age! 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly hela 
Booker’s License 2620 
Glass, luvey 
Hirst, Izzy. 

MecShain, John 
Philadelphia Federation of 
the Blind. 
Philadelphia 
Rothe, Otto 
Street, Dewy 
Willner, Mr. and Mrs. Max 

PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Blandi’s Night Club. 
Matesic, Frank 
Sala, Joseph M., 
Chico Cafe. 


Gardens, Inc. 


owner, El 


READING: 
any, peruse 
RIDGEW 
Renin Silvio 
SHAMOKI 


Basses Park Pavilion 
I 


George’ Jones, man- 
ager; John Durdach, pro- 
moter. 

SHARON: 


Marino & Cohn, forme 
Operators, Clover Club 
STRAFFORD: 


McClain, % K., Spread 
Eagle Inn. 
Poinsette, Walter. 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mer., Wash- 


ington C ae 7. iil Lounge 
WEST ELIZABE 


Johnson, Edward 





WILKES-BARRE: 
Cohen, Harry. 
IKkozley, William, 
McKane, James. 

WYOMISSING: 
Lunine, Samuel M. 

YATESVILLE: 

Bianco, Joseph, Operator, 
Club Mayfair. 
RK: 


Weinbrom, Joe. 


RHODE ISLAND 

NORWOOD: 

Db’ Antuono, Joe. 

lb’ Antuono, Mike. 
PROVIDENCE: 

Allen, George 

Belanger, Lucian 
(ioldsmith, John, Promoter. 
Ixronson, Charles, Promoter. 
Moore, Al, 
WARWICK: 

D’Antuono, Joe. 
D’Antuono, Mike. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON: 
Hamilton, E. A, and . 
GREENVILLE: 
Allen, E. W. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Fields, Charles B 
Goodman, H. E., 
The Pines 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid. 
Wright, Wilford. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


James. 


Manager, 


BERESFORD 
Muhlenkort, Mike. 
LEBANON: 
Joseph M, 


Schneider, 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Magee, Floyd 
TRIPP: 
Maxwell, J. E. 
YANKTON: 
IXosta, Oscar, Manager, Red 
Rooster Club. 


TENNESSEE 
BRISTOL: 
Pinehurst Country 
C. Rates, 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Doddy, Nathan. 
teeves, Harry A. 
JACKSON: 
Clark, Dave. 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Watkins, W. M., Mgr., The 
Lark Club. 
MEMPHIS: 


Club, 
Manager. 


Atkinson Elmer. 
Hulbert, Maurice. 
NASHVILLE: 

Carter, 


tobert T. 
Eakle, C. 


TEXAS 
ABILENE: 
Sphinx Club. 
AMARILLO: 
Cox, Milton. 
AUSTIN: 
ranks, Tony 
oWlett, Hlenry. 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Dickson, Robert G. 
DALLAS: 
Carnahan, R. H. 
Goldberg, Bernard. 
Johnson, Clarence M, 
FORT WORTH: 
Bowers, J. W. 
Carnahan, Robert 
Coo Coo Club, 
Merritt, Morris John, 
Smith, J. F. 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
Page, Alex 


Purple C ircle Social Club. 
HENDERSON: 

Wright, Robert 

HOUSTON: 

Grigsby, J. B. 

Merritt, Morris John 


Orchestra Service of Amer- 


ica. 
Richards, O. K. 
tobinowitz, Paul. 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Lighthouse, The, 
ers, Manager. 


Jack Mey- 


Silver Slipper Night Club, 
V. B. Berwick, Manager, 

TEXARKANA: 

Gant, Arthur. 

TYLER: 


Mayfair Ballroom 
Mayfair Club, Max Gilfillan, 
Manager 
Tyler Entertainment C 
WACO: 
Williams, J. 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Malone, Eddie, Mgr., The 
3arn,. 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Allan, George A 


VERMONT 
BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 
NORFOLK: 

DeWitt Music Corporation, 
U. H. Maxey, president; 
C. Coates, vice-president. 

NORTON: 

Pegram, Mrs. 

ROANOKE: 
Harris, 


Ierma. 


Stanley. 

Morris, Robert F., Manager, 
Radio Artists’ Service. 
Wilson, Sol, Megr., Royal 

Casino. 
WASHINGTON 

WOODLAND: 
Martin, Mrs. Edith. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3LUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson. 
Florence, C. A, 
Thompson, ‘Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Brandon, William. 


Corey, LaBabe 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, R. L., Capitol Book- 
ing Agency. 
White, Ernest B. 
FAIRMONT: 


Carpenter, Samuel H 








PARKERSBURG: 
Club Nightengale, Mrs. Ida 
McGlumphy, Manager; Ed- 
win Miller, Proprietor. 


WISCONSIN 
ALMOND: 
Bernatos, George, Two 
Lakes Pavilion. 
APPLETON: 
IKkonzelman, E, 
Miller, Earl. 
ARCADIA: 
Schade, Cyril. 
BARABOO: 
Dunham, Paul L. 
DAKOTA: 
Passat em Arthur, 
EAGLE RIV 
Denoyer, — J. 
HEAFFORD. JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil., Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
JUMP RIVER: 
srickson, John, 
Cc ommunity Hall. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary. 
iuong, Matilda. 


Manager, 


LA CROSSE: 
Mueitler, Otto. 
MADISON: 
White, Edw. R. 
MALONE: 
IXxramer, Gale, 
MERRILL: 
Battery “F,” 120th Field 
Artillery. 


Goetsch’s 
Goetsch, 

MILWAUKEE: 

Cubie, Iva. 

Thomas, James. 
MT. CALVARY: 

Sijack, Steve. 
NEOPIT: 

American Legion, 


Nite Club, Ben 
Owner. 


Sam Dickenson, vice- 
c pa inder. 
OGE 
Ke ae y, Ed, Kelley’s Ball- 
room. 
RHINELANDER: 


Kendall, Mr., Manager, 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony. 
ROTHSCHILD: 
Rhyner, Lawrence, 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Bahr, August W. 
Sicilia, N., proprietor, 
Flamingo, 
SLINGER: 
Bue, Andy, 
N 3 


Club 


alias Buege, 
Andy. 
SPLIT ROCK: 
Fahitz, Joe., Manager, Split 
tock Ballroom. 
STURGEON BAY: 
DeFeo, F. G. 
Larsheid, Mrs. George 
TIGERTON 
Mier hiske, Id., Manager, 
ris verton Dells Resort. 
TOMA 
Cramm, E. L. 


WAUSAU: 
Vogl. Charles. 
WAUTOMA: 
Passarelli, Arthur 
WEYAUWEGA: 
Waupnc County Fair As- 
sociation 
WYOMING 
CASPER: 


Schmitt, A. E. 
ORIN JUNCTION: 
Queen, W., Queen’s Dance 
Hall. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Berenguer, A. % 
Burroughs, H. F.. Jr. 
Dykes, John (Jim), Prop., 
Dykes’ Stockade 
Flagship, Ine. 
Frattone, James 
Furedy, E. S., 
Trans Lux 
Hayden, Phil 
Hodges, Fdwin A. 
Huie, Lim, Mgr., Casino 
Royal, formerly known as 
La Paree. 
Lynch, Buford. 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Melody Club. 
O’Brien, John T. 
Reich, Eddie 
Rosa, Thomas N, 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans tux Hour 
E. S. Furedy, 


Manager 
Hour Glass. 


Glass, 
Manager 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Dowsley, C. L. 


ONTARIO 
CORUNNA: 
Pier, William 
Proprietor, 
HAMILTON: 
Dumbells Amusement Co. 
NEW TORONTO: 


Richardson, 


Leslie, George. 
TORONTO: 

Andrews, J. Brock. 

Central Toronto Liberal 
Social Club. 

Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Manager. 

Clarke, David. 

Cockerill, W. H. 

Iden, Leonard, 

Henderson. W 

Las lle Fred, Fred La- 


: e Attractions 
Ste wart, W. J. (Bill) 
Urban, Mrs. Marie. 


QUEBEC 

MONTREAL: 

Auger, Henry. 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Sourkes, Irving. 
QUEBEC CITY: 

Sourkes, Irving 
STE. MARGUERITE: 

Domaine d’Esterel, 

Mr. Ouellete, Mgr. 

VERDUN: 

Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American Negro Ballet 


Azarki, Larry. 

ert Smith Revue. 

Bigley, Mel. 

B take, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom 
Kent). 





Blanke, Manuel (also known 
as Milton Blake and Tom 
Kent). 

Blaufox, Paul, Manager, Tee 
_— Gee Production Co., 
ne, 

Brau, Dr. 
Opera Co. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mer., “Crazy 
Hollywood Co.” 

Bruce, Howard, 
Star Doubles. 

Brugler, Harold 

Carla & Fernando, 
Team. 

Carr, June, and Her Parisi- 
enne Creations. 

Carroll, Sam 

Currie, Mr. and Mrs. R. C., 

Promoters of Fashion 
Shows. 

Curry, R. C. 

Darragh, Don 

DeShon, Mr. 

Edmonds, E. E., 
Ienterprises. 

Farrance, B. F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and 
Manager, “American Beau- 
ties on Parade”. 

Fitzkee, Dariel 

Foley, W. R 

Fox, Sam M. 

Freeman, Jack, Manager, 
Follies Gay Paree. 

Gardiner, Ed., Owner, Uncle 
Ezra Smith’s Barn Dance 


Max, Wagnerian 


Hollywood 


Dance 


and His 





Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Kesslar, Sam, Promoter. 

Keyes, Ray 

Lasky, Andre, Owner and 
Manager, Andre’ Lasky’s 
French Revue. 

Lawton, Miss Judith. 

Lester, Ann. 

London Intimate Opera Co. 

McFryer, William, Promoter. 

McKay, Gail B., Promoter. 

MeWinley, N. M. 

Monmouth County Firemen’s 
Association. 

Monoff, Yvonne, 

Mosher, Woody 
(Paul Woody) 

Nash, L. J. 

Platinum Blond Revue. 

Plumley, L. D. 

Richardson, Vaughn, 
Ridge Follies. 
tobinson, Paul 

Rogers, Harry, owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 

Ross, Hal J. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises. 

Russell, Ross, Manager, 
“Shanghai Nights Revue.” 

Shavitch, Vladimir. 

Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 
Snyder, Sam, Owner, Inter- 
national Water Follies. 

Sponsler, Les. 

Taflan, Mathew. 


Pine 


Temptations of 1941. 


Frolies. Thompson, J. Nelson, Pro- 

Hanover, M. L., Promoter. moter. 

Hendershott, G. 1) «=O PI Todd, Jack, Promoter. 
Promoter. “Uncle Ezra Smith Barn 

Hyman, S. Dance Frolic Co.” 

International Magicians, Pro- Welesh Finn and Jack 
ducers of “Magic in the Schenck, Theatrical Pro- 
Air’ moters. 

Kane, Lew, Theatrical Pro- White, Jack, Promoter of 
moter. Style Shows. 

Katz, George. Wiley, Walter C., Promoter 

Kauneonga Operating Corp., of the “Jitterbug Jam- 
F. A. Scheftel, Secretary. boree.”’ 








Wolfe, Dr. J. A. 

Woody, Paul 
(Woody Mosher) 

Yokel, Alex, Theatrical Pro- 
moter. 

“Zorine and Her Nudists.”’ 





THEATRES AND PICTURE 
HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically as to 
States and Canada 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
Paramount Theatre 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 

Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and 
Operator, 

Downtown Theatre. 

GRAND RAPIDS 


Powers Theatre. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Apollo Theatre (42nd St.). 
Jay Theatres, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
HICKSVILLE: 
Hicksville Theatre. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HAZLETON: 

Capitol Theatre, Bud Irwin. 

Manager. 

PHILADELPHIA: 

Apollo Theatre. 

Bijou Theatre. 

Lincoln Theatre. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Universal Chain Theatrical 
enterprises. 








™~ 


UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 








BANDS ON THE 

UNFAIR LIST 

sarrington 
N. J. 


Band, Camden, 


Carlinville Grade School 
Band, Carlinville, Il. 

Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Band, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Convention City Bar id, Kings- 
ton, N. 

Crowell P ublishing Co. Band, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

last Syracuse " aia 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Iliremen’s and 


Band, 


"Polic emen’s 


Band, Niagara Falls, N. 
Gay, Jimmie, Band, Avenel, 
oN. J 


German-American Musicians’ 
Association Band, Buffalo, 
N. Y 


Kryl, Bohumir, and his Band, 
Chicago, 

Liberty Band, Emaus, Pa. 

Los Gatos Union High School 
3and and Orchestra, Chas. 
Hayward, Director, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

Mackert, Frank, and His Lo- 
rain City Band, Lorain, O. 

Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Southern Pacific Club Band, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Varel, Joseph, and His Juve- 
nile Band, Breese, Il. 





PARKS, BEACHES and 
GARDENS 

Ikdgewood 

Howald, 


Park, Manager 
Bloomington, Ill. 


lorest Amusement Park, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Grant Town Hall & Park, 
George Kuperanik, Grant 


Town, W. Va. 

Greystone Roof 
Fergus, Megr., 
Me ©. 

Japanese 
Kan. 

Jefferson Gardens, The, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Kerwin’s Beach, Jim Ker- 
win, Owner, Modesto, Calif. 

M ary land Club Gardens, 

C. Stamm, Owner and 
Prop., Washington, Db. C. 

Midway Gardens, Tony Rollo, 
Manager, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Ocean Beach Park, New 
London, Conn. 

Palm Gardens, Five Corners, 
Totowa Boro, N. J. 

Rite O Wa Gardens, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Fresh, Proprie- 
tors, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Western Catholic Union Roof 
Garden and Ballroom, 
Quincey, IL 

Woodland Amuseme nt Park, 
Mrs. Fdili Viartin, 


ager, Woodk snd, 


Garden, R. 
Wilmington, 


Gardens, Salina, 


siali-~ 


Wash. 





ORCHESTRAS 


Amick Orchestra, Bill, Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

Andrews, Mickey, 
Henderson, Ky. 

Army & Navy Veterans’ 
Dance Orchestra, Stratford, 
Ont., Canada. 

Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Banks, Toug, and His Eve- 
ning Stars Orchestra, Plain- 
field, N. J 

Benni. Nick, Orchestra, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Orchestra, 


Berkes, Bela, and His Royal 
Hungarian Gypsy Orches- 
tra, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, . 


Boston, Mass. 
Cairns, Cy, and His Orches- 
tra, Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 


eda, 





Canadian Cowboys’ 
Orchestra, 
Canada. 

Carone, Ty (Thomas Cara- 
madre), and his Orchestra, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Clarks, Juanita Mountaineers 
Orchestra, “pokane, Wash. 

Corsello, Edward, and_ his 
Rhode Islanders’ Orchestra, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dance 
London, Ont., 


Cragin, Knoel, and his Iowa 
Ramblers Orchestra, Oel- 
wein, lowa. 


Downeasters Orchestra, Port- 
land, Maine. 

Dunbar, Wayne, Orchestra 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Jack, and his Or- 
chestra, Madison, N. 

Fox River Valley Boys Or- 
chestra, Phil Edwards, 
Manager, Pardeville, Wis. 

Gibson, Don, Orchestra, 
Springfield, N. J. 

Gindu’s International Orches- 
tra, Kulpmont, Pa. 


sa ns, Jimmie, Orchestra, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 
iouldner, Rene, Orchestra, 


Wichita, Kan, 

Griffith, Chet, and His Or- 
chestra, Spokane, Wash. 
Hoffman, Monk, Orchestra, 

Quincy, Illinois. 

Holt , Evelyn, Orchestra, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Hopkins Old-Time Orchestra, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 
Howard, James H. (Jimmy), 
Orchestra, Port Arthur, 

Texas. 
Hughes, Wm., “String Pick- 
ers’’ Orchestra, Stratford, 


Karl, and his Orches- 
tra, Edgerton, Wis. 

Kneeland, Jack, Orchestra. 

Leone, Bud, and Orchestra, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Los Gatos Union High School 
Band and Orchestra, Chas. 
oe dag Director, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

Ludwig, Zaza, 
Manchester, N. 


Orchestra, 


Merle, Marilyn, and Her Or- 
chestra, Berkeley, Calif. 
Miloslavich, Charles, one Or- 
chestra, Stockton, Calif 


NBC Ambassadors Ore hestra, 
Roanoke, Va 

Oliver, Al. aed His Ha 
waiians, Edmonton, Alta., 
Canada. 

Peddycord, John, Orchestra 
Leader, Winston - Salem, 
m. ©. 

Porcella, George, 
Gilroy, Calif. 
Shank, Jimmy, 
Columbia, Pa. 
Shultise, Walter, and his 
Orchestra, Highland Park, 


Orchestra, 


Orchestra, 


Sterbenz, Stan, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

St. Onge Orchestra, 
West Davenport, 

Stone Leo N., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Strubel, Wm. “Bill, and his 
Orchestra, Berkeley, Calif. 

Swift Jewel Cowboys Orches- 
tra, Little Rock, Ark. 

Tremiett, Burnie, and _ his 
Orchestra, Morris, N. Y 

Troubadours Orchestra, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Uncle Lem and His Moun- 
tain Boys’ Orchestra, Port- 
land, Maine. 

Warren, Shorty (Michael 
Warianka), and his Or- 
chestra, Rahway, N. J. 

Wiesniakow Orchestra, John 
Tuchapski, leader, Woon- 
socket, R. I 

Williams’ Orchestra, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Woodards, Jimmy, Orchestra, 
Wilson, N. C. 


Orchestra, 


N. X. 


Orchestra, 








—— 








INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS 
HOTELS, Etc 


This list is alphabetically 
arranged in States, Canada 
and Miscellaneous 


ARIZONA 
TUCSON: 
Tucson Drive-In Theatre. 
ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Fair Grounds. 
TEXARKANA: 
Marshall, Eugene 
Municipal Auditorium. 


CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY: 
Anger, 

LOS ANGE 

* tania Orchestra 

W. H. Howard, 
LOS GATOS: 

Hayward, Charles, Direc- 
tor, Los Gatos High 
School Band and Orclhes- 
tra. 

MODESTO: 

Rendezvous Club, Ed. Davis, 

Owner. 
ORLAND: 

Veterans’ 

SAN BERNARD 

Serria P: “% Ballroom, Clark 
Rogers and John R. Rob- 
inson, .Igrs. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Century Club of California, 
Mrs. R. N. Lynch, Lusi- 
ness Secretary. 

Mark Hopkins Hotel 

St. Francis Hotel 

SAN JOSE: 
Helvey, 
Triena, 

VISALIA: 

Sierra Ballroom, Mr. 
dricks, owner. 


geaucto e 
ES: 


Service, 
Mahager 


Memorial Hall. 
NO: 


Kenneth. 
Philip. 


Hen- 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 

Hi-Hat Night 

Seganti, 


Club, Mike 


Prop.-Mgr. 


CONNECTICUT 
BRISTOL: 
LeBrun, Alfred J. 
HARTFORD: 
NEWINGTON: 

Red Quill Inn, Jack Rior- 
dan and Philip Silver- 
smith, managers, 

Doyle, Dan, 

POMFRET: 

Pomfret School. 

SOUTHINGTON: 

Connecticut Inn, John Ian- 

nini, Vrop. 
SOUTH NORWALK: 
Evans, Greek. 


FLORIDA 
PALM BEACH: 
Boyle, Douglas 
MIAMI: 
Fenias, Otte. 
TAMPA: 
Egypt Temple, A.A.O.M.S 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Palm Tavern, The, 
De, Operator 


GEORGIA: 
AUGUSTA: 
Delmar Casino 


Al Van 


ILLINOIS 
CHARLESTON: 
Coles County Fair 
CHICAGO: 
Amusement Service Co. 
Associated Radio Artists’ 
Bureau, Al. A. Travers, 
Proprietor. 
jernet, Sunny. 
Frear Show, Century of 
Progress Exposition, Duke 
Mills, Proprietor, 
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Kryl, Bohumir 

Opera Club. 

Sherman, E. G. 

Zenith Radio Corvoration 
ELGIN: 


Abbott School and Audi- 
torium and gymnasium. 
Elgin High School and Au- 
ditorium and Gymnasium 

KANKAKEE: 
Devlyn, 
Agent. 
MATTOON: 
Mattoon 
lub 


Frank, Booking 


Golf & Country 


. 5. Grant Hotel. 
NORTH CHICAGO: 
Dewey, James, 
Expositions. 
PATTON: 
ren 
QUINC 
adie Alps 
Eagles Hall (including 
upper and lower ball- 
rooms). 
Korvis, William 
Three Pigs, M. 
Manager. 
Western Catholic 
Roof Garden and 
room. 
WOODSIN: 
Tri Angle Club. 


INDIANA 
BICKNELL: 
Knox County Fair Assn. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Frank. 
Fox, Ben 
GARY: 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Marott Hotel. 
Riviera Club. 
KOKOMO: 
Kokomo Senior 
} & ae 


Promoter of 


Lantern. 


Powers, 


Union 
Ball- 


Hi-Y Club. 


SOUTH BEND: 
Green aeeern. 
TERRE HA 


1. Oo O. F. 


IOWA 
CEDAR RAPIDS: 
Jurgensen, F. H. 
DES MOINES: 
Reed, Harley, 
Lake 
Ritz Night Club, Al. Rosen- 
berg, Manager 
Young, Eugene R. 
DUBUQUE 
Julien 
GELWEIN: 


Moonlite Pavilion. 
ROCHESTER: 


Casey, Eugene. 
Casey, Wm. E. 


KANSAS 
JUNCTION CITY: 
Geary County Labor Union 
SALINA: 
Cottage Inn Dance Pavilion 
Dreamland Dance Pavilion. 


The. 


Ballroom 
Mer., 


Avon 


iaheiae Hotel. 


Eagles’ Hall. 
Twin Gables Night Club. 
TOPEKA: 


Egyptian Dance Halls. 
Henry, M. A. 

Kellams Hall. 

White Lakes Clubhouse and 


Breezy Terrace 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: 
Offutt, L. A., Jr. 
Trianon Nite Club, 
Allen, Proprietor. 
PADUCAH: 
Trickey, Vat (Booker), 
Dixie Orchestra Service 


Cc. O. 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Happy Landing Club. 


MAINE 
NORTH KENNEBUNKPORT: 


Log Cabin Ballroom, Roy 
Tibbetts, Proprietor. 

OLD ORCHARD. 

Palace Ballroom, Charles 
Usen, Proprietor. 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS: 

Washington Hotel, The, 
Edward & M. Legum, 


Operators 
BALTIMORE: 
Huber, peas R. 
FROSTBU 
Shields, “iin Promoter. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
Fisher, Samuel. 
FITCHBURG: 
Hanks’ Spa, 
Richard Hanks, Prop. 
NEW BEDFORD: 


New Bedford High School 
Auditorium. 
SHREWSBURY: 
Frolics, The, Lawrence 
Rissi, Owner and Mgr. 
WALTHAM: 
Eaton, Frank, Booking 
Agent 
WESTG&IELD: 
White Horse Inn. 
MICHIGAN 
BAY CITY: 
Niedzielski, Harry. 
DETROIT: 
Collins, Charles T. 
ESCANABA: 


Clever- 
and club 


American Legion, 
land Post No, 82, 
rooms. 

ESSEXVILLE: 

LaLonde Ballroom. 

IRON MOUNTAIN: 

Kettler Building 

IRON RIVER: 

Jack ©’ Lantern Club, 


James Silverthorn, owner. 
ISABELLA: 
Nepper’s Inn, John Nepper, 
Prop. 
ISHPEMING: 
Casino Bar & Night Club, 
Ralph Doto, Proprieto 
Thomas, W. Raymond 
SING: 
nsing Central High School 
Auditorium. 


son, L. E 





NILES 
Four Flaggs Hotel, 
Powell's Cafe. 
SAGINAW: 


The. 


Phi Sigma Phi Fraternity. 
WAMPLERS LAKE: 
Nisles Resort 
MINNESOTA 
DAKOTA: 
Rive peore Night Club 
FARiBAUL 
Kelley am Kelley Davis, 
Owner, 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Borchardt, Charles. 
NEW ULM: 
secker. Jess, Prop., Night- 
ingale Night Club. 
WITOKA: 


Witoka Hall 


MISSISSIPPI 
MERIDIAN: 
D. D. D. Sorority. 


Trio Sorority. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 

Lincoln Dance Hall 
Wyandotte 
W. M. 

ST. JOSEPH: 

Fiesta Bar, 

meyer, 


and the 
Furniture Co., 
Hobbie, Gen. Mgr. 


Fred 
Manager. 


Mettly- 


MONTANA 
ARLEE: 

Arlee High 

sium. 

BILLINGS: 
Tavern Beer 
Hamilton, 

MISSOULA: 
Post Creek 
& Chas. 


School Gymna- 
Hall, Ray 
Manager. 


John 
Props. 


Pavilion, 
Dihman, 


NEBRASKA 
EMERALD: 
Sunset Party House, H. E. 


Nourse and J. L. Stroud, 
Managers, 

FAIRBURY: 

Bonham, 

LINCOLN: 

Avalon Dance Hall, C. W. 
Hoke, Manager. 

Garden Dance Hall, Lyle 
Jewett, Manager. 

OMAHA: 

United Orchestras, Book- 


ing Agency. 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Breakers Hotel 
Dude Ranch 
Heilig’s Restaurant 
Imhof, Frank 
Knickerbocker 
Morton Hotel 
~ popup St: “oo 
Save I} 
BUDD CAKE: 
Club Fordham, 
Morris Reidy, 
FLORHAM PARK: 
Canary Cottage, 
Jack Bloom, Mer. 
MOUNTAINSIDE: 
Chi-Am Chateau, 
Chong, president. 
NEWARK: 
Blue Bird Dance Hall. 
ub Miami. 
Liberty Hall. 
STELT 
L Sauna Grove 
TRENTON: 
Stacy 
WILDWOOD 
serné rd’: s Hofbrau. 
Club Avalon, Joseph Tota- 
rella, Manager. 


Hotel. 
WEPG. 


Prop. 


George 


TI rent Hotel. 


NEW YORK 
ALLEGANY: 
Vark Hotel. 
BEACON: 
The Mt. 
Lodge, 
The Mt. 
Lodge, 
BUFFALO: 


Beacon, L 1) 
Prop., The Casino, 

Beacon, L. 
Prop. 


German - American Musi- 
cht ins’ Association. 

McVan’'s, Mrs. Lillian Me- 
Van, Proprietor. 

Miller, Robert. 

Nelson, Art. 

CANTON: 
St. Lawrence University, 


Dr. Willard H. 
president. 
CARTHAGE: 
Gaffney, Anna. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 


Jencks, 


Grand Mountain Hotel and 
Camp, Abe and M. Stein- 
horn, Mgrs. 

MAMARONECK: 

Lawrences’ Inn 

MOUNT VERNON: 

Iemil Hubsch Post 596, 

Vv. F. W. 
NEWBURGH: 

foxy Restaurant, Dominick 

Ferraro, Prop. 


NEW ROCHELLE: 

Alps Bar and Grill. 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Albin, Jack 

LBlythe, Arthur, 
Agent. 

Harris, Bud 

Jermon, John J., 
Promoter. 

New York Coliseum 

Palais Royale Cabaret 

Royal Tours” of Mexico 
Agency. 

Sonkin, James. 

OLEAN: 

Cabin Restaurant. 

Young Ladies’ Sodality of 
the Church of the Trans- 
figuration 

ONEONTA: 

Goodyear Lake 

Earl Walsh, 


300king 


Theatrical 


Pavilion, 
Proprietor 


OWEGO. 
diand Palace, Joe Ci- 
tti, Prop. 
POTSDAM: 
Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology. 
Potsdam State Normal 
School 
PURLING: 
Clover Club. 
ROCHESTER: 





Medwin, Barney. 


THE 

















prietors. 
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ROSENDALE: POTTSVILLE: 
Williams Lake Hotel, Wal- pe rod s Cafe 
ter Williams, Mgr. READIN 
YE: Andy’s Night Club, Andrew 
Coveleigh Club. Ernesto, Proprietor 
SCHENECTADY: Park Cafe, The, George 
Hotel Van Curler. Stephens, Manager. 
WINDSOR BEACH: Spartaco Society, The. 
Windsor Dance Hall. SHAMOKIN: 
Boback, John. 
NORTH CAROLINA St. Stanislaus Hall 
CAROLINA BEACH: St. Stephen’s Ballroom 
Carolina Club and Manage- Shamokin Moose Lodge 
ment. Grill. 
CHARLOTTE: SHARON: 
Associated Orchestra Cor- Williams’ Place, George. 
poration, Al. A, Travers, | S!MPSON: 
Proprietor. Albert Bocianski Post, The. 
WILMINGTON: Slovak Hall 
Greystone Inn, A. W. Pate, | SUNBURY: : 
Manager and Owner. Sober, Melvin A. 
WINSTON-SALEM: WILKES-BARRE: 
Piedmont Park Association Flat Iron Hotel, Sam Salvi, 
Fair. Proprietor 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
NORTH DAKOTA Lycoming Hotel (including 
GRAND FORKS: ballroom, cocktail bar and 
Point Pavilion. dining room). 
= Park Ballroom 
OHIO ORK: i 
ALLIANCE: Bill Martin’s Cafe, 
Curtis, Warren Bill Martin, Proprietor. 
AKRON: . Smith, Stuart Andy. 
M: ullo” s Club 
AVON RHODE ISLAND 
North Ridge Tavern. BRISTOL: 
Paster, Bill, Mgr., North Bristol Casino, Wm. Viens, 
Ridge Tavern, Manager, 
ak iu tiene & PROVIDENCE: 
oo ee staan sai Bangor, Rubes. 
CANTON: WOONSOCKET: 
Beck, L. O., Booking Agent. Tuchapski, John, Leader, 
CINCINNATI ps Wiesniakow Orchestra. 
Cine innati Club, Milnor, 
Manager. SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cincinnati Country Club, SPARTANBURG: 
Miller, Manager. DeMolay Club. 
Elks’ Club No. 5. Spartanburg County Fair 
Hartwell Club. Association. 
Kenwood Country Club, 
Thompson, Manager. SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lawndale Country Club, BLACK HILLS: 
Hutch Ross, Owner. Josef Meier’s Passion Pla 
: — Jos \ s ass y 
Maketewah Country Club, of the Black Hills 
Worburto Manager. 
oes ped Club, Clemen, TEXAS 
Manager. : 
Spat and Slipper Club. “ra beard ‘lub 
Western Hills Country Club, antation Club. 
Waxman, Manager. HARLINGEN: 
COLUMBUS: Municipal Auditorium. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars HOUSTON: 
wae Merritt, Morris John. 
Canoe City Dance Hall. TEXARKANA: - 
LIMA: Marshall, Eugene 
Masonic Lodge Hall and WICHITA FALLS: 
Masonic bodies affiliated Kemp Hotel 
therewith. Malone, Eddie, Operator, 
LOGAN: Klub Trocadero. 
Eagle Hall. 
NILES: UTAH 
Mullen, James, Mer., Canoe SALT LAKE CITY: 
pr Song A gg in Lea- Cromar, Jack, alias Little 
Vi sbure 110, a nl " -“ 
STEUBENVILLE: Jack Horner. 
. < anislaus New Polish VIRGINIA 
SUMMIT ouary: ALEXANDRIA: : 
Blue Wilk Night Club, Boulevard Farms, R. K 
H. W. McCleary, Mer. liichards, Manager. 
TOLEDO: ; Nightingale Nite Club. 
Douglass Center Golf Club, HOPEWELL: 
Dr. R. F. Pulley, Pres. Ilopewell Cotillion C.ub. 
Frederick a — re cael RICHMOND: 
cae aaa.” Mata Capitol City Elks Social 
five Director. and Beneficial Club Ball- 
Marshall, John, Promoter. vhs am 
WEST PORTSMOUTH: Julian's’ Baliroom. 
Raven Rock Country Club. VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Gardner Hotel. 
OKLAHOMA Links Club. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Buttrick, L. E. WASHINGTON 
Walters, Jules, Jr., Man- WOODLAND: ; , 
ager and Promoter. Martin, Mrs. Edith, Wood- 
TULSA: iand Amusement Park. 
Rainbow Inn. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA DUNBAR: 
AMBRIDGE: West Virginia Free Fair 
Klemick, Vaclaw (Victor), GRANT TOWN: 
Director, Community Grant Town Park & Hall, 
P Ry George Kuperanik 
"asian, &, 2 HUNTINGTON: 
BETHLEHEM: " Epperson, Tiny, and Hew- 
Reagan, Thomas ett, Tiny, Promoters, 
BOYERTOWN: : Murathon Dances. 
Hartman, Robert R. RICHWOOD: 
BROWNSVILLE: Smith, Stuart Andy. 
Hill, Clifford, President, 
Triangle Amusement Co. WISCONSIN 
CHESTER: BATAVIA: 
FmACKVILLE: Albert A. Batavia Firemen’s Hall. 
‘asa Loma Hall. GENOA CITY: 
Te v. Father Gartska. Nippersink Lodge, 
St. Ann’s Church Mr. Shinner, Pres. and 
GIRARDVILLE: ‘ Owner; Mr. Ackerman 
Girardville Hose Co. 3 
GREENSBURG: ee a ~~ 
ve eat ‘ » Gleason Pavilion, Henry R. 
Westmoreland County Satshure. Overator 
Democratic Committee tatzburg, Operator. 
GREENTOWN: KENOSHA: = 
island View Inn, Joe Benci emerald Tavern. : 
and Ralph lori, Props., Shangri-la Nite ¢ lub. 
Lake Wallenpaupak. Spitzman’s Cafe. 
HAMBURG: HORTONVILLE: . 
Schlenker’s Ballroom Hortonville Community 
HANOVER: ¥ : 4 Hall or Opera House. 
Cross Keys Hotel, ey , 
Mr. Shutz, Mgr. Roller Rink, 
HAZLETON: LOGANVILLE: 
Smith, Stuart Andy Soltwedel’s Hall, Paul Solt- 
‘Rwin: oe aere "| ; Wedel, Proprietor. 
Jacktown Hotel, The. LUXEMBURG: 
KULPMONT: Wiery’s Hall, 
' Chas. Wiery, Uperator, 
Liberty Hall. MANAWA: 
LEHIGHTON: Tessen, Arthur H., Tessen 
Reiss, A. Henry. Dance Hall 
NANTICOKE: fa MENOMINIE: 
St. Mary’s Dance Hall. Dunn County Free Fair. 
OIL CITY: MILWAUKEE: 
Belles Lettres Club. Caldwell, James. 
PHILADELPHIA Mount Mary College 
Baederwood Country Club NEW LONDON: 
Benny -the a pea Veterans of Foreign Wars 
> pure 1 Hie;r, 
enueiiie Cnaiin NORTH FREEDOM: 
Holmesburg Country Club Quiggle’s Hall 
Kappa Alpha Fraternity oi RANDOM LAKE: : ; 
the University of Penna. Random Lake Auditorium, 
Melrose Country Club. SHEBOYGAN: 
Nixon Ballroom Ciut Kohler Recreation Hall. 
ean Fendi Cale Ei ali SHIOCTON: — 
jah Simms, Prop. | Hazen's Pavilion, : 
Temple Ballroom Henry Hazen, Proprietor. 
Porseotale -Frankford C. C. | SPREAD EAGLE: 2 
PITTSBURGH | Spread Eagle Club, Domi- 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex | nic Spera, Owner. 
and Jim Passarella, Pro- STOUGHTON: 


Club Barber 


SUPERIOR: 
Willett, John. 
WAUKESHA: 
Clover Club. 
WAUTOMA: 
Passarelli, Arthur. 
WISCONSIN VETERANS’ HOME: 
Grand Army Home for 


Veterans. 
WYOMING 
CASPER: 
Whinnery, C. I., Booking 
Agent. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Ambassador Hotel. 
Columbian Musicians’ Guild, 
W. M. Lynch, Manager. 
Dude Ranch. 
Hi-Hat Club. 
Kavakos Cafe, Wm. Kava- 
kos, Manager. 


Kipnis, Benjamin, Booker. 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 

LONDON: 

Palm Grove, 
MARKDALE: 

Mercer, Hugh W. 
MITCHELL: 

Mitchell Towr Hall. 
PETERBOROUGH: 

Peterborough Exhibition. 
TORONTO: 

Broder, B. 

Holden, Waldo 

O'Byrne, Margaret. 

Savarin Hotel. 


QUEBEC 
SHERBROOKE: 
Eastern Township Agricul- 
ture Association. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
SASKATOON: 
Cuthbert, H. G. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Del Monte, J. P. 

Klis, Robert W., Dance Pro- 
moter. 

Fiesta Company, 
Boles, Manager. 

Ginsburg, Max, 
Promoter. 

Godfrey Brothers, 
Eldon A, Godfrey. 

Hot Cha Revue (known as 
Moonlight Revue), Prather 
& Maley, Owners. 

Hoxie Circus, Jack. 

Jazzmania Co., 1934, 

Kinsey Players Co. 
KKomedy Co.). 

Kirby Memorial, The 

Kryl, Bohumir 

Miller’s Rodeo. 

National Speedathon Co... N. 
K. Antrim, Manager. 

New Arizona Wranglers, 
Jack Bell and Joe Marcun, 
Managers. 

Opera-on-Tour, Inc, 


George H. 
Theatrical 


including 


(Kinsey 


Scottish Musical Players 
(traveling). 

Siebrand Brothers’ 3-Ring 
Circus. 

Smith, Stuart Andy, also 


known as Andy Smith, S. 
A. Smith, S. Andy Smith, 
Al Swartz, Al Schwartz. 
Steamship Lines: 
American Export Line. 
Savannah Line. 
Walkathon, “Moon” Mullins, 
Proprietor. 
Watson’s Hill-Billies. 








THEATRES AND PICTURE 
HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically as to 
States and Canada 


CALIFORNIA 

BALBOA PARK: 

Globe Theatre 
GRIDLEY: 

Butte Theatre. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Follies Theatre. 
LOVELAND: 

Rialto Theatre. 


CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT: 

Park Theatre. 
MIDDLETOWN: 

Capitol Theatre. 
NEW 4AVEN: 

Wuite Way Theatre. 
NEW LONDON: 

Capitol Theatre. 


INDIANA 
TERRE HAUTE: 
Rex Theatre. 


1OWA 
DES MOINES: 
Casino Theatre. 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Palace Theatre 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Regent Theatre. 
Temple Amusement Co 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ATTLEBORO: 

sates Theatre. 
BOSTON: 

Park Theatre. 
BROCKTON: 

Majestic Theatre. 

Modern Theatre, 
HOLYOKE: 

Inca Theatre. 
LOWELL: 

Capitol Theatre. 
NEW BEDFORD: 

jaylies Square Theatre. 
ROXBURY: 

Liberty Theatre. 





MICHIGAN 
MIDLAND: 
Frolic Theatre 
NILES: 
Riviera Theatre. 


MISSOURI 
ST. LouIS: 
Ambassador Theatre. 
Fox Theatre. 
Loew's State Theatre. 
Mission Theatre. 
St. Louis Theatre, 


NEW JERSEY 
BOGOTA: 
Queen Ann Theatre, 
JERSEY CITY: 
Palace Theatre. 
LYNDHURST: 
Ritz Theatre, 
NETCONG: 
Essex Theatre, 
PATERSON: 
Capitol Theatre. 
Plaza Theatre. 
State Theatre. 


NEW YORK 

BEACON: 

Beacon Theatre. 
BRONX: 

President Theatre 

Tremont Theatre. 
BROOKLYN: 

Brooklyn Little Theatre. 

Star Theatre. 

Werba’s Brooklyn Theatre. 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Arcade Theatre. ° 

Irving Place Theatre. 

West End Theatre. 
PAWLING: 

Starlight Theatre. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

FREEPORT: 

I’reeport Theatre. 
HUNTINGTON: 

Huntington Theatre. 
LOCUST VALLEY: 

Red Barn Theatre. 
MINEOLA: 

Mineola Theatre. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
DURHAM: 
New Duke Auditorium, 
Old Duke Auditorium, 
NEWTON: 
Catawba Theatre. 


OHIO 
AKRON: 
DeLuxe Theatres. 


OKLAHOMA 

BLACKWELL: 

Bays Theatre. 

Midwest Theatre. 

huiacs Theatre. 

Rivoli Theatre, 
NORMAN: 

Sooner Theatre, 

University Theatre. 

Varsity Theatre. 
PICHER: 
Winter Garden Theatre. 
OREGON 
PORTLAND: . 
Studio Theatre. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
READING: 
Berman, Lew, United Chain 
Theatres, Inc. 
YORK: 
York Theatre. 





RHODE ISLAND 
PAWTUCKET: 
Strand Theatre. 
PROVIDENCE: 
Bomes Liberty Theatre. 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS: 
Suzore Theatre, 
son Ave. 
Suzore Theatre, 
Main St. 


869 Jack- 
279 North 


TEXAS 

BROWNSVILLE: 

Capitol Theatre, 

Dittman Theatre. 

Dreamland Theatre, 

Queen Theatre, 
EDINBURGH: 

Valley Theatre. 
LA FERIA: 

Bijou Theatre. 
MISSION: 

Mission Theatre, 
PHARR: 

Texas Theatre, 
RAYMONDVILLE: 

Ramon Theatre, 
SAN BENITO: 

Palace Theatre, 

Rivoli Theatre. 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Lake Theatre. ( 


VIRGINIA 
NORFOLK: 
Gaiety Theatre, 
nick, Operator. 


Max Rud- 


CANADA y 


ONTARIO 
ST. THOMAS: 
Granada Theatre. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA: 
Grand Theatre. 
SASKATOON: 
Capitol Theatre. 
Daylight Theatre. 





FIFE AND DRUM CORPS 


Perth Amboy Post 45, Amer- 
ican Legion Fife, Drum 
and Bugle Corps, Perth 
Amboy, N. J 
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AT LIBERTY 


20 ee em oo 








AT LIBERTY—Lead_ trumpet 

man, young; draft exempt, 
sober and neat appearance; will 
travel or locate. Albert Flasck, 
1103 Atlantic St. N. E., Warren, 
O,. Phone 2949W. 








AT LIBERTY—Second trumpet, 

no lead; read, jam; would like 
to join band or otherwise; avail- 
able June 5th; Union. Write 
Alan Atkin, 227 3onnieview 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 





AT LIBERTY—Tenor and clari- 

net; neat, sober, Union; read, 
fake, go or sweet; travel or lo- 
cate; reference, Semi-Name 
Bands, Don Stephenson, 307 
Scott St., Warren, O. 











AT LIBERTY—Music teacher, 

violin, banjo and guitar; 20 
years’ experience; married man, 
45 years old; will go anywhere. 
Steve Ziegler, 9803 Chenlot, De- 
troit, Mich. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, draft 

exempt, experienced show and 
dance work; prefer location job 
with reliable band; work must 
be steady. Address Drummer, 
care of 2014 Union S. W., War- 
ren, VO, 











AT LIBERTY Experienced 
tenor man, doubling alto sax, 
clarinet and bass clarinet; third 
or fourth chair preferred; age 
20, good appearance, reliable, 
sober; Union. Warren Nielson, 
409 Spruce St., Yankton, S. D. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, age 

24; swing or sweet; neat and 
sober; read or fake; travel or 
locate; preferably no mouse 
band; draft-deferred; available 
after June 1; fine equipment. 
Jos. Reese, 290 Ridge St., Lee- 
tonia, O. 








AT LIBERTY—Alto-tenor and 

clarinet, doubles violin; read, 
fake; desires nightly New York 
jobs or week-ends; Union; dance 
orchestra or swing band. Benj. 
Cordino, 12 Adelphi St., Brook- 
lyn. Phone Main 4-1835. 














FOR SALE 





fo em emm-cofe 
620 em m0 


FOR SALE- Cello made by 

Forster, 1760 London; Italian 
violin by Sarto, 1734; also World 
Famous Rockophone. Wm. Till, 
157 Park St., East Orange, N. J. 
FOR SALE-—Sterling silver 

Haynes-Schwelm flute, closed 
G sharp; practically new: price 
$150. Call GR 5-6341 or write H. 
Woempner, 25 EF. 9th St., N. Y 
City. 








FOR SALE—14 violins and 3 

violas, all hand made, $190 
each; compare with any $200 in- 
strument you please. Write for 
information. John Schroepfer, 
205 10th Ave., Antigo, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Three-quarter size 


string bass, round back, 
perfect condition; Couer-Czech 
make; reasonable. Sol Berger, 


412 DaHill Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Windsor 6-7421, 





FOR SALE — Concert library 
small orchestra; over 1, 
numbers, extra violin parts, 
overtures, medleys, musical com- 
edy, Schirmer, Jungnickel, Fisch- 
er-Roberts; no moving  pic- 
ture; good condition; reasonable. 
jenno Groman, 9804 103d Ave., 

Ozone Park, N. Y. 



















FOR SALE Selmer (Paris) 

wood clarinets, Bb and A; full 
Boehm with low Eb; beautiful 
matched pair in perfect condi- 
tion; no cracks; double case and 
cover; sold because owner cr 
pled hand and can’t use; $: 











ship subject to examination on 


receipt of $3. C. C. Cutteridge, 
444 Franklin, Johnstown, Pa 





FOR SALE—Kay Bass, 1 year 
id, fine condition, $100. Write 


Mary Price 1171 Ogden Ave., 


Benton Harbor, Mich 
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ABOVE—Recording at Decca. Jimmie Lunceford, Conn Saxophone; Earl Carruthers, 
Conn Alto and Baritone Sax; Willie Smith, Conn Alto and Baritone Sax; Ted Buckner, 
Alto, Baritone and Tenor Sax; Joe Thomas, Tenor Sax and 444N Wood Clarinet; 
Eugene Young, Conn 48B Connqueror Trumpet; Paul Webster, Conn New York 
Symphony Trumpet; Gerald Wilson, Conn New York Symphony Trumpet; Elmer 
Crumbly, Conn 44H Connqueror Trombone. 


AT LEFT —Jimmie’s recordings are patient blendings of all instruments, for while 
there are many solo stars, all work together in remarkably effective unity. 


4 @A popular band at every station and “‘stop-over,” Jimmie 
WN. Lunceford’s Harlem Express Orchestra ranks well-up among 
the nation’s dest. His soft swing style delights hearers at big- 
time dates in finest hotels and theatres, and is immensely 
popular with the college-dance-going crowd. His much- 
| copied style, requiring musicianship of a high order, sells 
| millions of Decca records—the recording of which is illus- 







trated on this page.e Lunceford and his men are Conn en- 
thusiasts of many years’ standing—and they practice what 
they preach—by USING CONNS! Jimmie himself has this 
to say about them: “‘Conns are the finest instruments on 
the market; that’s why I purchased a Conn Alto Sax for my 
own personal use.” ¢ Take a tip from the experts and play 
a Conn! Its easy playing qualities and true tones will help — ,govg—jimmieLunceford and 
you make the most of YOUR talent. See your Conn dealer, Harold Onley are scheduling 
or write us for literature, mentioning instrument. lem Express.” Jimmie is under 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 623 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND, ™22#8*ment of Harold Oxley. 


AT RIGHT — Willie Smith, 
Conn alto and baritone sax 
player, and Joe Thomas, Conn 
tenor sax and 444N wood clar- 
inet player, chime in on the 
vocal interlude. 


INSTRUMENTS 








i 











FOR SALE Set of Ludwig WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER S Oo F BAN D INSTRUMENT S 
Pedal Tympani, in good con- — = 
dition, $250. Cliff Martin, 18 ~~ aa <A. pe ite 
Maples, jain Ave. Apts., Toronto, Ont.,| WANTED—Oboe, Conservatory System, it | performer, as regards time and ex- (f) “Heavy”. This indicates that the 
Canada, gro conditior send co ylete lese tio et 
arate PP a ncn aa cash . ie ues a ga aa pression. whole passage should be played 
FOR SALE-—High class music library, fot | National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. (b) To be performed twice as fast as if with great firmness and emphasis. 
small orchestra, 12 paris instrumentation | 


on each number; used but perfect condition; | marked with the sign of common 
84 Lawrence f ia 


will send catalog. F. Tush, 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





(z) This ——— ' a ioli 
| | | time, C or 44. ) This direction appeat in violin 


| Answers to and cello music. It calls for a cer- 





FOR SALE—Four (4) hand 


(c) “As above”. Used when a repetition 

















P | | . . . . . 
Wintricl Lad oe See) . # tain skipping motion of the bow. 
intrich, two Ludwig, sizes 24-26-28 and 30 ig ¢«. J | foe gts . . eave > sa 7 

ineh with trunks these are excellent in- | MUSICAL Dt | : called for, to save the bother of - . PA . . 
struments which were used for years in the | | copying an entire pa » or sec- (h) This expression is used in a series 
Minneapolis Symphor rchestra and are ‘ : . . +f , : . 
in pee ct condit ‘ “4 mt a $500 , wait } tion. of passages to be performed in ex- 
Mrs. L. Faetkenhewer, 3933 14th Ave. South, | hi : ' : actly the same manner, to save the 
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